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PREFACE- 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  accustomed  to  put  the 
writing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at 
the  head  of  all  his  performances,  and  believed  that  this 
deed  alone  was  enough  to  keep  his  name  forever  green 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen.  Washington's  great 
and  beneficial  services,  and  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  American  people  in  shaping  their  national 
destiny,  attached  to  him  the  imperishable  distinction 
of  "Father  of  his  Country."  The  earnest,  honorable, 
and  influential  part  Mr.  Madison  took  in  the  success 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  gained  for  him,  quite  widely  in  the 
political  literature  of  his  times,  the  honor  of  being  the 
"  Father  of  the  Constitution."  However  doubtful  may 
be  deemed  the  propriety  of  this  application  to  any  one 
man,  there  can  be  no  disputing  about  the  general  fact 
touching  the  great  importance  of  Mr.  Madison's  serv- 
ices in  the  establishment  of  this  Government.  If  his 
influence  in  Virginia  in  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  was  not  next  to  that  of  Washington,  his 
unceasing,  wise,  and  persevering  efforts  to  that  end 
were  much  greater. 

While  more  importance  must  be  attached  to  the 
earlier  and  shorter  portion  of  Mr.  Madison's  public 
services,  the  great  value  and  interest  of  his  long  sub- 
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sequent  political  career  can  not  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  To  a  very  wide  extent,  his  public  history, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  independent, 
stable,  constitutional  government  in  this  country,  till 
after  the  second  war  with  England,  is  the  history  of 
the  country  itself.  Yet,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  an  age  in  which  there  has  been  no  end  of 
writing  and  making  books,  there  has  been  no  success- 
ful effort  to  present  to  the  world  a  complete  history 
of  the  extraordinarily  valuable  career  of  this  exem- 
plary, cultured,  wise,  patriotic,  able,  and  virtuous  pub- 
lic character.  Although  William  Cabell  Rives  began 
a  voluminous  biography  of  Mr.  Madison,  which  he 
deemed  a  "  desideratum  in  the  history  of  the  country," 
he  did  not,  unfortunately,  live  to  complete  his  self- 
imposed  task.  Strangely  enough,  the  busy  and  quiet 
career  of  this  unpretending  and  conscientious  little 
statesman-like  politician  never  enlisted  the  attention  of 
other  competent  writers.  And  had  not  the  plan  of  this 
work  embraced  the  times  and  public  services  of  Mr. 
Madison,  I  would  not  have  sought  the  distinction  of 
appearing  as  his  biographer.  But,  having  ventured 
upon  the  vast  work  as  a  whole,  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  this  volume  in  it  as  full  as  the  great 
importance  and  historic  merits  of  the  case  have  cer- 
tainly demanded. 

While  whitewashing  may  be  a  function  peculiar  to 
and  a  thing  to  be  looked  for  in  the  family  biographer, 
the  merest  suspicion  of  such  a  quality  and  disposition 
in  the  historian  would  be  offensive  to  the  lowest  sense 
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of  honor.  If  fiction  were  necessary  to  embellish 
American  history,  it  could  not  be  so  in  the  rich  period 
embraced  in  the  life  and  times  of  Mr.  Madison. 

In  the  main,  perhaps,  the  judgment  of  his  country- 
men has  been  favorable  to  Mr.  Madison,  or  at  all 
events,  it  has  rested  lightly  upon  him.  Madison's 
War,  as  the  second  war  with  England  was  often  called, 
will  probably  ever  be  regarded  with  very  mixed  senti- 
ments by  the  American  people.  How  far  Mr.  Mad- 
ison inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  conditions 
leading  to  that  war  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  in 
this  volume ;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  war  in  its  causes,  mode  of  prosecu- 
tion, and  effects,  as  fully  as  could,  perhaps,  appear 
desirable.  According  to  the  plan  of  this  entire  work, 
it  has,  however,  been  deemed  advisable  or  necessary 
to  distribute  events,  somewhat,  as  the  different  char- 
acters were  more  or  less  prominent.  Consequently 
some  portion  of  the  history  of  the  War  of  1812  must 
be  sought  for  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  particularly 
in  the  seventh  and  ninth  volumes. 

The  entire  active  part  of  Mr.  Madison's  life  was 
devoted  to  what  is  termed  the  "public  service."  This 
service  has  been  presented  in  its  various  aspects  here, 
and  the  man  and  his  character  and  work  held  up  as  a 
study  and  example  to  his  countrymen.  If  the  result 
of  all  this  effort  should,  to  any  extent,  serve  to 
straighten  or  reverse  the  common  judgment  of  the 
easy-going  world  in  reference  to  the  man,  or  his  part 
in  public  affairs,  or  his  influence  upon  the  politics  of 
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after  times;  or  more  pointedly,  in  reference  to  the 
legacy  of  his  life  to  the  country,  it  may  be  held,  per- 
chance, as  in  some  measure  due  to  the  constant  aim  to 
make  that  view  the  outcome  of  a  fair  and  exhaustive 
digest  of  facts,  upheld  and  propped  by  no  inconsider- 
able array  of  documentary  evidence.  And  while  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  little  or  nothing  great  or  splendid  in 
the  career  of  Mr.  Madison,  yet  taking  it  all  in  all,  it 
was  one  in  which  the  occasions  of  regret  are  not  nu- 
merous ;  and  the  events  of  his  times,  and  the  great 
themes  and  principles  which  he  was  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  crystallizing  into  the  theories  and  practices 
of  the  country,  must  all  go  to  render  a  fair  and  full 
history  of  him  and  his  times  matter  of  perpetual  and 
extraordinary  interest,  especially  to  the  people  of  the 
Great  Republic,  he  was  so  deeply  instrumental  in 
establishing. 
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LIFE,  ADMINISTRATION  AND  TIMES 

OF 

James  Madison, 

FOURTH   PRESIDENT  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
March  4,  1809,   to  March  4,  1817. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  BOYHOOD  OF  MR.  MADISON. 

ALTHOUGH  much  of  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  the  Nation,  with  which  Mr.  Madison  was  more 
or  less  intimately  connected,  has  already  been  written, 
in  a  manner,  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work, 
yet  his  relation  to  events  was  mainly  shown,  if  at  all, 
in  the  briefest  adequate  terms.  By  this  course  not 
only  the  special  part  he  took,  but  often  the  most  essen- 
tial features  of  events  themselves,  were  left  to  be  de- 
veloped under  his  name  in  this  work.  The  lives  of 
each  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  history  of  a  coun- 
try portray,  in  an  especial  way,  some  line  of  events,  or 
a  number  of  its  separate,  noteworthy  incidents.  No 
two  of  them  are  in  the  same  way  related  to  events, 
and  in  some  way  each  one  illustrates  best  the  contem- 
porary history  with  which  he  has  been  identified. 

Few  persons  were  so  intimately  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  this  government  as  James  Madison.  In 
its   constitutional  history  he   was,  perhaps,  its  most 
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earnest  and  indefatigable  scribe.  While  he  was  no 
great  lawyer,  or  soldier,  the  period  of  his  active  public 
services  was  filled  with  big  events,  to  most  of  which 
he  contributed.  A  plain  portrayal  of  these,  in  the 
story  of  his  life,  will  be  found  to  continue  the  un- 
broken threads  in  the  ever-interesting  history  of  this 
prosperous,  diversified,  and  beautiful  land. 

The  Madison  family  of  Virginia  dates  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  that  colony  within  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  and 
hence  takes  its  place  among  the  oldest  of  the  perma- 
nent adventurers  to  the  New  World.  A  very  good 
and  honorable  record  has  it  made.  Not  many  of  its 
members,  however,  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  although 
living  in  the  most  chivalrous  of  the  offshoots  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  through  two  hundred  years  of  a  chiv- 
alrous age,  no  great  or  brilliant  deeds  are  recorded  of 
them.  Yet  this  has  really  been  a  strong  family  from 
its  foundation  in  this  country;  and  not  a  few  of  its 
members  have  been  named  among  the  leaders  and 
framers  of  current  events.  In  the  early  history  of 
Jamestown,  at  least  one  of  the  Madisons  is  mentioned 
as  an  Indian  fighter;  and  George  Madison,  of  Rock- 
ingham County,  was  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier.  When 
a  mere  boy  he  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  for  many  years  involved  in  the  never-ending 
troubles  with  the  Indians.  He  accompanied  Arthur 
St.  Clair  in  his  ill-fated  expedition,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  famous  battle.  He  was  major  in  John  Allen's 
Kentucky  regiment  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  partici- 
pated notably  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Raisin. 
In  1816,  the  people  of  Kentucky  elected  him  governor 
of  that  State,  and  so  popular  was  he  that  the  election 
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was  without  opposition.  But  he  died  not  long  after 
this  honorable  event.  The  Reverend  James  Madison 
was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  the  first  bishop  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Yet  the  Madisons  were  mainly 
a  race  of  farmers,  planters,  and  men  of  solid  ordinary 
activities  in  life.  The  branch  of  this  family  which 
became  most  distinguished,  in  the  life  of  one  of  its 
members,  was  a  part  of  the  great  dominant  landed 
class  of  Virginia.  James  Madison,  one  of  this  branch, 
had  his  home  in  Orange  County,  where  he  lived  in  the 
sort  of  semi-barbarous,  aristocratic,  baronial  style  of  his 
times.  From  his  father,  Ambrose,  he  had  inherited  a 
large  estate,  which  afterwards  became  associated  with  the 
name  of  his  family,  as  "  Montpellier."  Here  he  lived  and 
reared  a  worthy  family,  and  at  a  good  old  age  died,  in 
1801.  His  wife  was  Eleanor  Conway,  of  whose  indi- 
vidual character  or  family  little  is  now  known.  Their 
children,  who  became  mature,  were  James,  Francis,  Am- 
brose, and  William,  and  three  daughters  "  who  married 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  and  intelli- 
gence, and  adorned  with  their  virtues  and  graces  the 
spheres  of  life  in  which  they  moved."  So  says  Mr. 
Rives  in  his  wordy,  but  excellent,  unfinished  "  Life  of 
James  Madison."  But  one  of  these  seven  children 
rose  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  country,  more 
than  the  thousands  who  yearly  come  and  pass  away 
leaving  no  record  behind  them  "of  all  the  good  they 
have  done." 

James  Madison,  the  oldest  son  of  James  and  Eleanor 
Madison,  was  born  March  16  (March  5,  0.  S.),  1751, 
near  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  King  George  County, 
Virginia,  while  his  mother  was  on  a  visit  to  his  grand- 
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mother  Conway's.  Mr.  Madison  began  his  literary- 
education  in  the  school  of  Donald  Robertson,  a  teacher 
of  some  attainments  for  the  times,  subsequently  con- 
tinned  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Mar- 
tin, the  Episcopal  clergyman,  and,  in  1771,  graduated 
at  Princeton  College,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
John  Witherspoon,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  patriots 
of  1776,  and  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  valuable 
men  ever  associated  with  Princeton.  The  standard  of 
this  institution  was  greatly  advanced  under  Dr.  With- 
erspoon, although  from  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  down  it 
has  been  noted  for  its  thorough  literary  and  disciplin- 
ary exactions.  Mr.  Madison  had  enjoyed  every  oppor- 
tunity which  wealthy  circumstances  at  that  day  could 
afford  in  this  country,  and  now  came  forth  one  of  the 
best  scholars  of  his  times.  He  had  been  a  hard  stu- 
dent, and  without  being  uncommonly  quick,  was  ena- 
bled by  his  great  exertions  to  do  the  work  of  the 
college  curriculum  in  two  years.  During  a  greater 
part  of  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  remained  at 
Princeton,  partly  to  restore  his  overworked  body,  and 
partly  to  enjoy  the  friendships  he  had  made  in  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  many  of  his  very  worthy 
and  afterwards  distinguished  fellows.  There  was  also 
another  motive  for  his  remaining  at  Princeton  at  that 
time.  A  crisis  was  fast  approaching  in  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  few  of 
the  young  men  of  the  day  were  watching  more  ear- 
nestly and  anxiously  the  progress  of  events  than 
James  Madison.  Princeton  gave  him  much  better 
opportunities  for  this  purpose  than  he  could  hope  to 
find  in  Orange  County  and  the  seclusion  of  Montpellier. 
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After  returning  home,  for  a  time,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  looking  after  the  education  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  in  quite  an  extensive  system  of  general 
reading,  embracing  theology,  and  the  Christian,  anti- 
Christian,  and  infidel  discussions  of  the  day. 

Not  even  Thomas  Jefferson  was  more  determined 
in  his  opposition  to  a  religious  establishment  in  the 
State,  and  to  the  absence  of  free  choice  in  religious 
matters  than  Mr.  Madison.  This,  indeed,  now  became 
one  of  his  constant  themes,  and  his  letters  to  friends 
at  the  time  not  only  exhibit  his  strong,  manly,  convic- 
tions as  to  freedom  in  religion,  but  also  his  unalterable 
attachment  to  Christianity  as  the  noblest  and  best 
system  of  life. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  at  this  pe- 
riod must  favorably  impress  the  reader  with  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Madison  at  the  outset,  as  well  as  show, 
to  some  extent,  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  events. 

To  his  father  he  wrote: 

"  Nassau  Hall,  July  23,  1770. 

"  We  have  no  public  news  but  the  base  conduct  of  the  mer- 
chants in  New  York  in  breaking  through  their  spirited  resolutions 
not  to  import ;  a  distinct  account  of  which  I  suppose  will  be  in 
the  Virginia  Gazette  before  this  arrives.  Their  letter  to  the  mer- 
chants in  Philadelphia  requesting  their  concurrence  was  lately 
burnt  by  the  students  of  this  place  in  the  college  yard,  all  of  them 
appearing  in  their  black  gowns,  and  the  bell  tolling. 

"The  number  of  students  has  increased  very  much  of  late; 
there  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  in  college,  and  in  the  gram- 
mar-school twenty-two  commence  this  fall,  all  of  them  in  Ameri- 
can cloth. 

"  With  my  love  to  all  the  family,  I  am,  honored  sir,  your 
affectionate  son." 

This  brief  letter  indicates  the  true  spirit  of  Nassau 
Hall,  and  leaves  the  inference  that  the  Virginia  boy 

2— D 
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was  learning  more  than  was  put  down  in  the  school 
course.  Princeton  College  became  famous  as  a  seat 
of  patriotism  during  this  splendid  epoch.  Many  of  its 
graduates  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Continental 
army  ;  quite  a  number  of  them  rose  to  consequence  in 
civil  affairs  during  and  after  the  war ;  and,  in  fact,  to 
its  teachings  and  associations  could  be  traced,  to  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  the  broad,  republican  patriotism 
of  many  of  the  early  political  leaders  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Madison's  letters  were  written  mainly  in  the 
ceremonious  style  of  the  times,  and  were  often  very 
tedious  in  small  matters  and  wordy  exactness. 

Like  Mr.  Jefferson,  his  democracy  never  became  so 
all-pervading  as  to  cause  him  to  abandon  the  very 
prevalent  tendency  to  use  sounding  titles.  His  father, 
James  Madison,  Sr.,  was  a  militia  lieutenant  in  his 
county,  but  he  addressed  him  as  colonel,  and  seldom 
or  never  got  below  Esquire  in  the  superscriptions 
of  his  letters  to  him.  One  remarkable  feature  about 
his  letter-writing  was  in  the  fact  that  while  he  ad- 
dressed other  men  with  various  terms  of  friendship  and 
endearment,  his  father  was  always  just  Ifonored  Sir. 

The  following  letters  to  William  Bradford,  a  fellow 
at  Princeton,  and  one  of  his  most  esteemed  early 
friends,  afterwards  for  a  short  time  Attorney-General 
under  Washington,  will  show  something  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's occupations  and  tendencies  after  leaving  school, 
and  serve  to  introduce  him  in  his  own  way  to  active 
connection  with  the  events  of  the  times  : 

"  Orange,  Va.,  .Nov  9,  1772. 
"My  Dear  B.,— You  moralize  so  prettily,  that  if  I  were  to 
judge  from  some  parts  of  your  letter  of  October  13,  I  should  take 
you  for  an  old  philosopher  that  had  experienced  the  emptiness  of 
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earthly  happiness ;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  so  early 
seen  through  the  romantic  paintings  with  which  the  world  is  some- 
times set  off  by  the  sprightly  imaginations  of  the  ingenious.  You 
have  happily  supplied,  by  reading  and  observation,  the  want  of 
experiment;  and  therefore,  I  hope  you  are  sufficiently  guarded 
against  the  allurements  and  vanities  that  beset  us  on  our  first  en- 
trance on  the  theater  of  life.  Yet,  however  nice  and  cautious  we 
may  be  in  detecting  the  follies  of  mankind,  and  framing  our  econ- 
omy according  to  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  religion,  I  fancy 
there  will  commonly  remain  with  us  some  latent  expectation  of  ob- 
taining more  than  ordinary  happiness  and  prosperity  till  we  feel 
the  convincing  argument  of  actual  disappointment.  Though  I 
will  not  determine  whether  we  shall  be  much  the  worse  for  it  if  we 
do  not  allow  it  to  intercept  our  views  toward  a  future  state,  be- 
cause strong  desires  and  great  hopes  instigate  us  to  arduous  enter- 
prises, fortitude,  and  perseverance.  Nevertheless,  a  watchful  eye 
must  be  kept  on  ourselves,  lest  while  we  are  building  ideal  mon- 
uments of  renown  and  bliss  here,  we  neglect  to  have  our  names 
enrolled  in  the  annals  of  Heaven.  These  thoughts  come  into  my 
mind  because  I  am  writing  to  you,  and  thinking  of  you.  As  to 
myself,  I  am  too  dull  and  infirm  now  to  look  out  for  any  extraor- 
dinary things  in  this  world,  for  I  think  my  sensations  for  many 
months  past  have  intimated  to  me  not  to  expect  a  long  or  healthy 
life ;  though  it  may  be  better  with  me  after  some  time,  I  hardly 
dare  expect  it,  and  therefore  have  little  spirit  and  alacrity  to  set 
about  any  thing  that  is  difficult  in  acquiring  and  useless  in  pos- 
sessing after  one  has  exchanged  time  for  eternity.  But  you  have 
health,  youth,  fire,  and  genius,  to  bear  you  along  through  the  high 
track  of  public  life,  and  so  may  be  more  interested  and  delighted 
in  improving  on  hints  that  respect  the  temporal,  though  momentous 
concerns  of  man. 

"I  think  you  made  a  judicious  choice  of  history  and  the  sci- 
ence of  morals  for  your  winter's  study.  They  seem  to  be  of  the 
most  universal  benefit  to  men  of  sense  and  taste  in  every  post,  and 
must  certainly  be  of  great  use  to  youth  in  settling  the  principles 
and  refining  the  judgment,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  knowledge  and 
correcting  the  imagination.  I  doubt  not  that  you  design  to  season 
them  with  a  little  divinity  now  and  then,  which,  like  the  philos- 
opher's stone,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man,  will  turn  them  and 
every  lawful  acquirement  into  the  nature  of  itself,  and  make  them 
more  precious  than  fine  gold. 
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"  As  you  seem  to  require  that  I  should  be  open  and  unreserved 
(which  is  indeed  the  only  proof  of  true  friendship) ,  I  will  venture 
to  give  you  a  word  of  advice,  though  it  be  more  to  convince  you 
of  my  affection  for  you  than  from  any  apprehension  of  your  need- 
ing it.  Pray  do  not  suffer  those  impertinent  fops  that  abound  in 
every  city  to  divert  you  from  your  business  and  philosophical 
amusements.  You  may  please  them  more  by  admitting  them  to 
the  enjoyment  of  your  company,  but  you  will  make  them  respect 
and  admire  you  more  by  showing  your  indignation  at  their  follies, 
and  by  keeping  them  at  a  becoming  distance.  I  am  luckily  out 
of  the  way  of  such  troubles,  but  I  know  you  are  surrounded  with 
them ;  for  they  breed  in  towns  and  populous  places  as  flies  do  in 
the  shambles,  because  there  they  get  food  enough  for  their  vanity 
and  impertinence. 

"  I  have  undertaken  to  instruct  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  some 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  literature ;  but  it  does  not  take  up  so 
much  of  my  time  but  I  shall  always  have  leisure  to  receive  and 
answer  your  letters,  which  are  very  grateful  to  me,  I  assure  you ; 
and  for  reading  any  performances  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  send 
me,  whether  of  Mr.  Freneau  or  any  body  else.  I  think  myself 
happy  in  your  correspondence,  and  desire  you  will  continue  to  write 
as  often  as  you  can,  as  you  see  I  intend  to  do  by  the  early  and 
long  answer  I  send  you.  You  are  the  only  valuable  friend  I  have, 
settled  in  so  public  a  place,  and  I  must  rely  on  you  for  an  account 
of  all  literary  transactions  in  your  part  of  the  world.  I  am  not 
sorry  to  hear  of  Livingston's  getting  a  degree.  I  heartily  wish 
him  well,  though  many  would  think' I  had  but  little  reason  to  do 
so ;  and  if  he  would  be  sensible  of  his  opportunities  and  encour- 
agements, I  think  he  might  still  recover.  Lucky  (?)  and  his  com- 
pany, after  their  feeble  yet  wicked  assault  upon  Mr.  Erwin,  in  my 
opinion,  will  disgrace  the  catalogue  of  names,  but  they  are  below 
contempt,  and  I  spend  no  more  words  about  them. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you,  but  with 
such  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  receive  another  epistle 
from  you,  as  make  me  more  cheerfully  conclude  and  subscribe 
myself  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend. 

"  Your  direction  was  right ;  however,  the  addition  of  '  Jr.'  to 
my  name  would  not  be  improper." 

"Jan.  20,  1775. 
"We  are  very  busy  at  present  in  raising  men  and  procuring 
the  necessanes  for  defending  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  case  of  a 
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sudden  invasion.  The  extensiveness  of  the  demands  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  pride  of  the  British  nation,  together  with  the  wick- 
edness of  the  present  ministry,  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  our  pol- 
iticians, to  require  a  preparation  for  extreme  events.    .    .    . 

"  I  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  your  province  are  more  reserved 
in  their  behavior,  if  not  more  easy  in  their  apprehension,  from  the 
prevalence  of  Quaker  principles  and  politics.  The  Quakers  are 
the  only  people  with  us  who  refuse  to  accede  to  the  Continental 
Association.  I  can  not  forbear  suspecting  them  of  being  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  party  in  your  quarter ;  for  I  take 
those  of  them  that  we  have  to  be  too  honest  and  simple  to  have 
any  sinister  or  secret  views,  and  I  do  not  observe  any  thing  in  the 
association  inconsistent  with  their  religious  principles. 

"I  have  not  seen  the  following  in  print,  and  it  saems  to  be  so 
just  a  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence  and  mistaken  valor,  that  I 
think  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.  You  must  make  allowance  for 
the  unskillfulness  of  the  interpreters : 

"SPEECH  OF  LOGAN,  A  SHAWANESE  CHIEF,  TO  LORD  DUNMOBE. 

"  'I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Lo- 
gan's cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came 
cold  or  naked,  and  he  gave  him  not  clothing.  During  the  course 
of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  tent, 
an  advocate  for  peace ;  nay,  such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that 
those  of  my  own  country  pointed  at  me  as  they  passed  by,  and 
said,  "  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men."  I  had  even  thought  to 
live  with  you  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the 
last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  cut  off  all  the  relatives 
of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs 
not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature.  This 
called  on  rae  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many  ; 
I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at 
the  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the 
joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel 
to  save  his  life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one.' '' 

This  last  letter  to  Mr.  Bradford  was  dated  June 
20,  1775,  and  contains  the  famous  speech  of  Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  and  which  Mr.  Madison  thought 
he  was  then  first  giving  to  the  public.  This  simple, 
charming,  powerful  speech  was   made,  it  has  always 
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been  claimed,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  royal  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  in  the  fall  of  1774,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha. 

At  the  date  of  these  and  several  more  letters  to 
Bradford,  Mr.  Madison  had  barely  reached  the  age  of  a 
voter  in  this  country  at  the  present  time ;  and  as  spec- 
imens of  thoughtful  and  accurate  letter-writing  they 
are  not  equaled  in  the  case  of  any  other  public  man 
at  the  same  age  of  life.  These  early  productions  show 
the  natural  drift  of  his  mind  towards  politics,  a  dispo- 
sition greatly  advanced,  of  course,  by  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  They  furnish  an  exponent 
to  the  character  of  his  correspondence  in  riper  years. 
Poetry,  wit,  criticism,  romance,  play,  were  of  no  mo- 
ment to  him.  Life  now  had  more  necessary  and  im- 
portant interests.  Most  of  Mr.  Madison's  published 
letters,  no  matter  to  whom  they  were  written,  relate 
to  public  affairs,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
man  after  reading  them  to  conclude  that  his  thoughts 
were  borrowed  or  that  they  were  pushed  upon  him  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  or  any  other  man  whose  pretensions 
to  public  leadership  were  much  greater,  or  that  he  was 
not  of  himself,  one  of  the  principal  workers  in  organ- 
izing the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment under  it  in  his  own  State. 

During  his  residence  at  Princeton  College,  Dr. 
Witherspoon  said  that  Madison  had  not  been  guilty 
of  an  indiscreet  act.  With  little  exception,  perhaps, 
this  verdict  may  be  found  applicable  at  any  stage  of 
his  career.  There  is  no  story  connected  with  his  boy- 
hood, a  period  which  must  have  been  too  short  for  the 
usual  catalogue  of  small  crimes  and  adventures  with 
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which  most  public  characters  are   introduced  to  the 
pages  of  history. 

Rev.  William  Meade,  in  his  work  on  the  "Old 
Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginia,"  gives 
the  following  family  record,  as  kept  by  James  Madison, 
the  father  of  the  President : 

"Ambrose  Madison  was  married  to  Frances  Taylor,  August 
24,  1721. 

' '  Ambrose  Madison  was  father  of  James  Madison.  Frances 
Taylor  was  sister  of  Erasmus  Taylor,  and  daughter  of  James 
Taylor. 

"James  Madison,  Sen.,  was  born  March  27,  1723,  and  was 
baptized  April  21st,  and  had  for  godfathers,  Thomas  Madison 
and  James  Taylor,  and  for  godmothers,  Martha  Taylor  and 
Elizabeth  Perm. 

"Frances,  wife  of  Ambrose  Madison,  departed  this  life  Octo- 
ber 25,  1761,  and  was  interred  the  Sunday  following  at  Montpel- 
lier,  iu  Orange.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  Wednesday, 
the  30th  of  December  following. 

"James  Madison,  Sen.,  was  married  to  Nelly  Conway,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1749. 

"The  following  are  their  children : 

"James  Madison,  Jr.  (the  President),  was  born  on  Tuesday 
night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  being  the  last  of  the  fifth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  day  of  March  (16th,  New  Style),  1751,  and 
was  baptized  by  Rev.  Mr.  William  Davis,  March  31st,  and  had 
for  godfathers  Mr.  John  Moore  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Gibson,  and 
for  godmothers  Mrs.  Rebecca  Moore,  Miss  Judith  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Catlett. 

"Frances  Madison  was  born  on  Monday  morning,  at  seven 
o'clock,  June  18,  1753.     .     .     . 

"Ambrose  Madison  was  born  on  Monday  night,  between  nine 
ten  o'clock,  January  27,  1755.     .     .     . 

"  Catlett  Madison  was  born  on  Friday  morning  at  three 
o'clock,  February  10,  1758.     .     .     . 

"Nelly  Madison  (Mrs.  Hite)  was  born  February  14,  1760. 
The  said  Nelly  was  born  Thursday  morning,  just  after  day- 
break.    .     .     . 

"William   Madison    was   born   May    1,    1762.     ...     He 
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was  born  on  Saturday  morning,  about  twenty-five  minutes  after 
ten  o'clock. 

"Sarah   Madison   (Mrs.    Thomas  Macon)    was  born   August 

17,  1764.     ... 

"Elizabeth  Madison  was  born  February  19,  1768,  half  an 
hour  after  twelve  o'clock.     .     .     . 

"Reuben  Madison  was  born  September  19,  1771  .  .  . 
(and  had  some  young  women  for  his  godmothers). 

"Frances  Taylor  Madison  was  born  October  4,  1774." 

Mr.  Meade  says  : 

"  James  Madison  (the  late  President),  is  the  eldest  of  twelve 
children,  eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  but  one  brother 
and  one  sister  are  now  living  (1857).  He  was  born  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  at  Port  Conway,  opposite 
the  town  of  Port  Royal,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1751.  His 
father's  name  was  James,  the  son  of  Ambrose  Madison  and  Frances 
Taylor.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  died  in 
February,  1801. 

"The  father  of  Ambrose  was  John,  the  son  of  John  Madi- 
son, who,  it  appears,  took  out,  by  a  statement  of  a  patent  now  in 
possession,  certain  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  between 
North  and  York  Rivers,  in  Gloucester  County,  near  Colonel  Tay- 
lor's Creek,  in  the  year  1653 — 6th,  Charles  II.  Richard  Ben- 
net,  Governor  and  Captain-general  of  Virginia.  The  ancestors 
of  Frances  Taylor  are  traced  one  remove  farther  back,  and  were 
residents  of  the  same  district  of  country.  The  name  of  his 
mother  was  Nelly  Conway,  descended  from  some  of  the  early 
settlers." 

Mr.  Madison's  mother  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR.    MADISON  BEGINS  HIS  LONG  PUBLIC   CAREER— THE 
VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE. 

THERE  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Madison  ever 
seriously  contemplated  entering  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions. The  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England 
were  neither  numerous  nor  respectable  in  Virginia  at 
the  time  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  Princeton, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that,  for  the  clergy  of  the 
establishment,  he  had  little  esteem.  Constitutional 
law  and  history  he  studied  extensively  at  this  period, 
but  this  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  extraordinary 
tendencies  of  the  times,  and  did  not  point  to  his  pro- 
fessional inclinations.  The  study  of  the  law  in  its 
small  and  every-day  business  applications  had  no 
attractions  for  Mr.  Madison.  His  object  was  very  dif- 
ferent. The  circumstances  of  his  family  favored  any 
view  of  life  he  was  likely  to  adopt  for  himself.  And 
the  condition  of  the  British  American  colonies  pointed 
to  the  no  uncertain  demand  about  to  be  made  on 
American  talent  in  a  way  thereto  unknown.  Without 
departing  from  the  respectable  and  peaceful  pursuits 
of  his  family,  Mr.  Madison  was  carefully  preparing 
himself  for  the  great  struggle  which  was  to  give  rise 
to  a  race  of  statesmen  in  the  New  World. 

Resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  other  so-called 
encroachments,  had  given  way  to  a  comparative  quiet 
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only  to  be  succeeded  by  more  alarming  events  in  colo- 
nial history.  Britain  still  claimed  the  right  to  tax 
America,  and,  in  the  few  calm  years,  the  colonists  had 
earnestly  fostered  the  spirit  of  resistance.  In  1773, 
the  conflict  broke  out  with  increased  power  from  the 
attempt  of  the  "home  government"  to  force  cargoes 
of  duty-imposed  teas  upon  the  colonies.  But  the  tea 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  or  sent  back  to  England.  The 
British  people  were  amazed  at  this  unheard  of  spec- 
ta'cle  in  human  conduct,  and  set  about  at  once  prepar- 
ing other  means  of  irritating  the  stubborn  Americans. 

In  the  following  year  the  famous  bill  for  closing 
the  port  of  Boston  was  put  into  effect.  This  was 
looked  upon,  on  this  side,  as  a  direct  stroke  at  the  lib- 
erties of  all  the  colonies,  and  made  a  common  cause 
among  them. 

Virginia  immediately  exhibited  her  hand.  The 
House  of  Burgesses  entered  into  pledges  to  resist 
British  taxation,  and  sent  out  a  call  for  a  general  con- 
gress of  all  the  insulted  and  burdened  colonies.  A 
Virginia  convention  was  also  appointed  to  meet  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1774,  at  Williamsburg. 

This  convention  met,  and  its  members  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  import  British  merchandise  after  the  1st 
of  November,  and  not  to  send  exports  to  England  after 
the  10th  of  August,  of  the  following  year.  At  this 
meeting  delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
colony  in  the  first  session  of  the  Continental  Congress 
at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  "  Old  Dominion  "  now 
became  warlike.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1774 
independent  military  companies  were  organized  in  most 
of  the  counties  ;  and  the  general  preparations  for  de- 
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fense  were  accompanied  and  pointed  by  strong  notes 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. All  this  activity  in  Virginia  was  the  source, 
indeed,  of  the  lazy  Patrick  Henry's  inspiration,  and 
was,  of  course,  in  advance  of  his  praiseworthy  efforts 
in  the  convention  at  Richmond,  in  the  spring  of  1775. 
The  colony  of  Virginia  was  filled  with  as  brave  men 
as  Mr.  Henry,  but  with  few  having  his  lack  of  caution. 
When  the  fire  had  been  kindled,  fortunately  for  his 
reputation,  his  thunder  only  could  be  heard  in  the 
remote  parts  of  America. 

County  committees  were  appointed  over  the  State, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  organize  the  militia  and  other 
resources.  At  the  head  of  the  committee  for  Orange 
County  was  James  Madison,  Sen.,  and  in  this  committee 
his  son,  James,  first  began  to  take  an  active  place  in 
the  history  of  the  times.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  the  author  of  most  of  its  written 
reports,  resolutions,  and  acts,  some  of  which  exhibit 
more  of  the  belligerent  and  vindictive  spirit  than 
could  ever  again,  in  riper  years,  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings and  conduct  of  Mr.  Madison. 

While  a  member  of  this  Orange  County  committee 
Mr.  Madison,  in  the  letter  of  January  20,  1775,  to 
Mr.  Bradford,  a  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  says  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  Vir- 
ginia politicians  generally  that  the  State  should  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  and  that  by  spring  the  committees 
would  have  several  thousands  of  trained  men,  men  of 
principle  and  determination,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

This  was  two  months  or  more  before  Mr.  Henry, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  in  the  Richmond  Convention, 
gave  vehement  tongue  to  the  note  of  preparation  which 
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had  gone  before  him,  but  which  erroneously  went 
mainly  or  wholly  to  his  credit  in  the  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  times. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  Virginians  made 
the  same  use  of  the  term  "gentleman"  which  has  al- 
ways been  in  vogue  in  England.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  blood.  Men  of  family  and  wealth  only 
were  "gentlemen."  To  some  extent,  this  contempti- 
ble usage  prevailed  in  other  colonies,  especially  to 
the  south. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  Patrick  Henry 
belonged  to  that  class  or  not,  it  sounds  strangely 
enough  to  hear  him  saying  in  the  resolution  of  March, 
1775,  in  the  convention,  "A  well-regulated  militia, 
composed  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  is  the  natural 
strength  and  only  security  of  a  free  government." 

Although  these  "gentlemen"  had  been  planted  in 
this  colony  by  ancestors  who  had  been  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  British  Crown,  and  prided  themselves 
on  their  loyalty  and  their  similarity  to  the  "  home 
government,"  yet  it  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
their  character  to  be  among  the  first  and  most  stub- 
born enemies  of  that  country,  when  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  unjustly  and  injuriously  pressed. 
Notwithstanding  the  special  differences  in  the  origin 
of  the -people  of  this  colony  and  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts, they  led,  side  by  side,  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  in  the  struggle  for  national 
independence. 

The  Cavaliers  enjoyed  peculiar  and  exalted  privi- 
leges from  the  Crown  in  England,  and  this  fact  begat 
pride  and  independence,  not  submissiveness.  Their 
descendants  and  followers  in  Virginia,  besides  inherit- 
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ing  these  traits,  acquired  a  vigorous,  stately,  and  dom- 
ineering character  by  their  patriarchal  or  baronial  style 
of  life.  They  were  the  last  men  who  could  brook  ag- 
gression of  any  kind,  from  any  source.  Naturally 
chivalrous,  they  readily  made  common  cause  with  the 
other  colonies;  and  only  required  the  indiscreet,  ty- 
ranical,  and  finally  piratical,  conduct  of  the  last  royal 
governor  to  fan  them  into  armed  defiance  and  war. 

While  the  moral  tone  of  the  "gentlemen"  of  Vir- 
ginia may  not  always  have  been,  strictly  speaking,  up 
to  that  of  the  Puritan  New  Englanders,  and  their  in- 
dolent and  careless  lives  compared  unfavorably,  in 
some  respects,  with  those  of  the  eastern  colonists,  yet 
all  things  in  their  circumstances  combined  to  make 
them  honorable,  courageous,  high-minded,  independent 
thinkers.  Without  this  race  of  cultured,  bold,  knightly 
men,  writing  the  history  of  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  an  easier  task.  Yet  it  would  be  a  fruitless  task 
to  undertake  to  draw  an  invidious  balance  between  the 
men  of  that  period,  at  the  North  and  the  South,  or  to 
show  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  fire,  spirit,  and  force 
of  the  great  struggle,  from  first  to  last,  did  not  spring 
out  of  and  depend  upon  the  strong,  virtuous,  brave, 
principle-loving,  and  noble  old  Puritan  character. 

Yet  the  province  of  this  work  is  not  to  compare, 
but  to  place  the  colonies,  their  people,  generally,  and 
their  leading  men,  in  that  light  which  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  case  and  the  importance  of  events  seem 
most  truly  to  indicate. 

As  in  other  colonies,  so  in  Virginia,  affairs  were 
fast  approaching  a  crisis.  In  resisting  the  course  of 
the  governor,  Mr.  Henry  was  fortunate  enough  to  put 
himself  in  great  favor,  and  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
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vention  assembled  at  Richmond  in  July,  1775,  to  com- 
mand all  the  troops  of  the  State.  This  may  have 
been  a  wise,  politic  step  to  give  enthusiasm  to  the 
moment.  In  any  other  point  of  view  it  was  of  little 
consequence.  Whatever  else  Patrick  Henry  was,  he 
was  not  a  soldier. 

Governor  Dunmore,  now  fearing  for  his  own  safety, 
took  up  his  residence  on  a  British  war  vessel  in  York 
River,  and  the  House  of  Burgesses,  deeming  this  con- 
duct insulting,  declined  to  hold  any  further  communi- 
cation with  him,  and  thus  ended  the  reign  of  kings  in 
Virginia. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  new  convention,  assem- 
bled at  Williamsburg  in  May,  1776,  was  James  Madi- 
son, Jr.,  now  full  of  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  eager  to  engage  in  the  conflict  in  a  field 
more  extensive  than  had  been  presented  by  the  safety 
committee  of  Orange  County.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
and  pleasure  to  be  present  in  this  convention,  and  to 
give  his  aid  in  its  bold,  patriotic  acts,  among  which 
was  the  positive  command  to  the  Virginia  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  to  propose  to  that  body  that  the 
time  and  necessity  had  come  "to  declare  the  United 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  or  dependence  on  the  Crown  or  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  give  the  assent 
of  this  colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to  whatever 
measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the 
Congress  for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and  a  confed- 
eration of  the  colonies." 

Among  the  safety  committees  in  Virginia  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  perhaps  that  of  Orange  County  was 
the  most  advanced  in  its  spirit  and  nerve,  and  this 
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favorable  exhibit  it  made,  no  doubt,  from  the  character 
of  its  scribe. 

Mr.  Madison  could  readily  trace  much  of  his  dis- 
position in  this  direction  to  the  lessons  he  had  taken 
at  Princeton. 

In  the  following  short  address  written  by  Mr.  Mad- 
ison and  signed  by  all  the.  members  of  the  committee, 
may  be  seen  something  of  the  sentiments  which  im- 
pelled him  at  that  time  : 

"  May  9,  1775. 
"  Gentlemen, — We,  the  committee  for  the  county  of  Orange, 
having  been  fully  informed  of  your  seasonable  and  spirited  pro- 
ceedings in  procuring  a  compensation  for  the  powder  fraudulently 
taken  from  the  country  magazine  by  command  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
and  which  it  evidently  appears  his  lordship,  notwithstanding  his 
assurances,  had  no  intension  to  restore,  entreat  you  to  accept  their 
cordial  thanks  for  this  testimony  of  your  zeal  for  the  honor  and 
interest  of  your  country.  We  take  this  opportunity  also  to  give 
it  as  our  opinion  that  the  blow  struck  in  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment is  a  hostile  attack  on  this  and  every  other  Colony,  and  a 
sufficient  warrant  to  use  violence  and  reprisal  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  may  be  expedient  for  our  security  and  welfare." 

Still,  Mr.  Madison  did  not  then,  in  all  probability, 
entertain  views  favorable  to  a  final  separation  from 
Britain.  This  interesting  subject  of  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  independence  has  been  discussed  already 
in  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work.  In  1828,  Jared 
Sparks  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  was  answered  as 
follows,  on  this  very  question,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 5,  1828 : 

"You  wish  me  to  say  whether  I  believe,  'that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  or  at  the  assembling  of  the  first  Congress, 
the  leaders  of  that  day  were  resolved  on  independence  ?'  I  readily 
express  my  entire  belief  that  they  were  not,  though  I  must  admit 
that  my  means  of  information  were  more  limited  than  may  have 
been  the  case  with  others  still  living  to  answer  the  inquiry.  .    .    . 
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"  My  first  entrance  on  public  life  was  in  May,  1776,  when  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  convention  in  Virginia  which  instructed  her 
delegates  in  Congress  to  propose  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Previous  to  that  date,  I  was  not  in  sufficient  communication  with 
any  under  the  denomination  of  leaders  to  learn  their  sentiments  or 
views  on  that  cardinal  subject. 

"I  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  ever  came  to  my 
knowledge,  no  one  of  them  ever  avowed,  or  was  understood  to  en- 
tertain, a  pursuit  of  independence,  at  the  assembling  of  the  first 
Congress  or  for  a  considerable  period  thereafter.  It  has  always 
been  my  impression  that  a  re-establishment  of  the  colonial  relations 
to  the  parent  country,  as  they  were  previous  to  the  coutroversy, 
was  the  real  object  of  every  class  of  the  people,  till  despair  of  ob- 
taining it,  and  the  exasperating  effects  of  the  war  and  the  manner 
of  conducting  it,  prepared  the  minds  of  all  for  the  event  declared 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  as  preferable,  with  all  its  difficulties  and 
perils,  to  the  alternative  of  submission  to  a  claim  of  power  at  once 
external,  unlimited,  irresponsible,  and  under  every  temptation  to 
abuse  from  interest,  ambition,  and  revenge.  If  there  were  indi- 
viduals who  aimed  at  independence,  their  views  must  have  been 
confined  to  their  own  bosoms,  or  to  a  very  confidential  circle." 

The  most  important  work  before  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention at  this  time  was  the  preparation  of  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  State.  To  the  committee  appointed  for 
this  work,  Mr.  Madison  was  subsequently  added. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  mainly  prepared  by 
George  Mason,  but  the  article  on  religious  freedom 
took  its  real  breadth  and  value  from  the  action  of  Mr. 
Madison.  Mason  had  merely  proposed  that  religious 
liberty  should  be  tolerated.  Then  Virginia  had  a  State 
Church,  and  any  religious  views  averse  to  this  were 
simply  to  be  tolerated.  Mr.  Madison  offered  a  substi- 
tute for  this  article  declaring  the  same  degree  of  free- 
dom in  religious  matters  to  all  individuals  and  societies 
without  distinction.     This  proposition  prevailed,  and 
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was  the  first  step  in  the  series  of  events  which  in  time 
stripped  the  corrupt  and  vicious  Church  of  England 
of  its  power  in  Virginia,  and  placed  it  on  a  level  with 
other  theories  and  systems  appealing  to  the  intelli- 
gence, judgment,  or  superstition  of  men  for  their 
support. 

At  that  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  relig- 
ious liberty  was  not  a  term  meant  to  give  an  evil 
license  to  the  passions  or  vicious  inclinations  of  men. 
The  actions  of  the  early  patriots  in  reference  to  this 
matter  had  not  the  least  bearing  in  the  world  towards 
the  much-harped  and  pernicious  liberalism  of  more 
modern  times.  It  simply  meant  freedom  from  im- 
proper legal  and  other  restraints,  a  right  to  all  men  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  way  of  truth  and  life. 

Under  the  same  committee  a  form  of  government 
for  the  State  was  devised.  This  work  occupied  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  its  very  decided  republican  features 
were  largely  attributable  to  Patrick  Henry,  who  seemed 
to  look  with  doubt  upon  the  ability  and  inclinations 
of  many  of  his  fellow-members.  But  altogether  the 
result  was  more  republican  in  its  character  than  even 
Mr.  Henry  had  hoped  for;  and  so  satisfactory  did  it 
prove  to  be  that  it  stood  mainly  untouched  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  would  have  remained  satisfactory 
to  the  old  school  of  "  gentlemen  "  forever.  The  Con- 
stitution provided  that  a  governor  should  be  elected 
annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates,  and  that  after  serving  three  years,  if  re- 
elected so  often,  he  should  then  be  ineligible  for  four 
years.  The  governor  was  to  have  a  privy  council, 
composed  of  eight  members,  as  his  advisers,  and  was 
not  able  to  perform  an  executive  act  without  their  con- 
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sent.  Mr.  Henry  was  chosen  the  first  governor,  and 
by  annual  re-election  served  the  three  years,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Madison  did  not  appear  conspicuous  in  the 
work  of  the  Convention,  as  he  afterwards  said,  owing 
to  his  "  youth  and  inexperience." 

The  Legislature  then  held  two  sessions  annually, 
and  the  first  session,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  itself  had  more  than  filled  the  place 
of  the  old  House  of  Burgesses,  met  at  Williamsburg 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  and  here  it  was  that 
Madison  and  Jefferson  first  met. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  now  met  in  the 
capacity  of  Delegates  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  returned  from  the  Congress  to  take  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  where  he  thought  his  services 
were  then  most  needed.  The  friendship  now  formed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Madison  continued  without  the 
least  disturbance  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Years  after  their  first  meeting  Mr.  Jefferson  made 
this  record  of  his  young  friend's  start  in  public  life  : 

"Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new  member  and 
young ;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty, 
prevented  his  venturing  himself  in  debate  before  his  removal  to 
the  council  of  state  in  November,  1777.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in  these 
successive  schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession  which 
placed  at  ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  his  luminous  and 
discriminating  mind,  and  of  his  extensive  information,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterwards  of  which  he 
became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain 
declamation,  but  pursuing  it  closely  in  language  pure,  classical,  and 
copious,  soothing  always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civilities 
and  softness  of  expression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which 
he  held  in  the  great  national  convention  of  1787;  and  in  that  of 
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Virginia,  which  followed,  he  sustained  the  new  constitution  in  all 
its  parts,  bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason 
and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consum- 
mate powers  was  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  which  no 
calumny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully.'' 

At  the  election  in  April,  1777,  Mr.  Madison  was 
defeated,  and  thus,  for  a  time,  his  connection  with  the 
Legislature  ceased.  It  is  claimed  stoutly  that  Mr.  Mad- 
ison owed  his  defeat  at  this  early  day  of  the  country's 
political  history  to  the  unrepublican  and  unmanly  prac- 
tice, imported  from  England,  of  acquiring  or  buying 
men's  votes  by  whisky.  Under  the  new  order  of  things, 
among  other  English  usages,  Mr.  Madison  believed  that 
this  vile  practice,  to  which  Washington  even  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  at  his  first  election  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  should  be  discountenanced,  and,  declining  to 
follow  the  disgusting  old  custom,  was  unsuccessful. 
This  result  being  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  his  sup- 
porters, the  election  was  contested  on  the  grounds  of 
fraud  at  the  polls,  but  this  effort  terminated  as  almost 
all  others  of  the  kind  have  from  the  day  of  this  early 
failure  of  James  Madison  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  fall  of  1777,  however,  the  Legislature  placed 
Mr.  Madison  in  the  Governor's  Council,  where  he 
remained  for  several  months  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  elec- 
tion as  Patrick  Henry's  successor  in  the  spring  of  1779. 
He  was  by  far  the  most  scholarly  individual  connected 
with  the  executive  office,  and  became  a  kind  of  secre- 
tary of  state  to  Mr.  Henry,  a  man  to  whose  character 
and  principles  he  was  never  greatly  attached.  Under 
the  instructions  of  his  two  early  teachers,  Robertson 
and  Martin,  Mr.  Madison  had  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  although  he  never 
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considered  himself  very  good  authority  in  its  pronun- 
ciation. This  acquisition  now  early  came  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  translated  the  numerous  French  letters  and 
other  papers  which  were  addressed  to  the  State  Exec- 
utive ;  and  thus,  by  his  unusual  qualification,  Mr. 
Madison  had  an  opportunity  to  be  of  very  consid- 
erable importance  in  a  position  otherwise  of  little 
consequence. 

During  his  last  session  in  the  Legislature  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  committee  with  Mr. 
JefFerspn  to  prepare  a  bill  on  religious  freedom,  a 
theme  dear  to  both  of  them ;  and,  at  various  times, 
for  years  afterwards,  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
the  work  which  finally  resulted  in  entire  denomina- 
tional equality  in  the  State. 

At  this  time  the  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  George 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  laws  of  the  State.  While  a  great  part  of 
this  task  fell  to  Mr.  Jefferson  directly,  it  was  left  to 
Mr.  Madison  two  or  three  years  after  the  peace,  to 
press  through  the  Legislature  most  of  the  bills  pro- 
vided by  the  revising  committee. 

From  the  outset  he  had  found  himself  in  com- 
plete accord  with  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  the  close  friend- 
ship which  they  maintained,  enabled  Jefferson,  during 
his  long  absence  in  Europe,  to  intrust  many  of  his 
own  views  and  designs  as  to  State  laws  and  general 
political  affairs  to  the  execution  of  Madison. 

As  a  member  of  Mr.  Henry's  Council  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Madison  was  without  influence 
in  giving  shape  to  the  administration.  During  this 
period  Virginia  took  a  prominent  and  patriotic  position 
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in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  maintaining  the 
strength  and  character  of  the  great  contest. 

When  the  French  treaty  was  effected  in  the  spring 
of  1778,  Virginia  was  not  behind  in  expressing  her 
gratification.  And  there  was  an  apology  for  her  unu- 
sual and  unnecessary  step  in  ratifying  that  treaty,  in 
the  fact  that  enemies  to  the  cause  held  that  the  treaty 
was  not  binding  upon  the  States,  because  their  Legis- 
latures had  not,  in  this  very  formal  way,  signified  their 
acceptance  of  it. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1779,  Mr.  Madison  was 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives to  the  Congress.  He  was  now,  undoubtedly,  well 
read  in  the  great  questions  then  before  the  States,  and 
his  experience  was  not  inconsiderable.  His  scholarly 
attainments,  fine  judgment,  and  other  qualities  also 
designated  him  for  this  advancement,  while,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  one  important  particular,  he  was  not  in  the 
highest  degree  available  at  that  period. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  MADISON  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

ON  the  20th  of  March,  1780,  Mr.  Madison  took 
his  seat  in  the  Congress,  at  a  gloomy  period  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  Especially  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  rendered  deplorable  by  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the  States 
and  the  Congress,  and  from  the  inefficient  methods  of 
recruiting  and  keeping  intact  an  organized  and  disci- 
plined force.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  the 
Congress  authority  to  declare  and  maintain  war ;  to 
enter  into  foreign  treaties ;  to  appoint  its  agents  at 
home  and  abroad  for  peace  or  war ;  to  make  levies  for 
the  army  upon  the  States ;  to  make  requisitions  on 
the  States  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  to  defray 
other  public  expenses. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  array  of  authority,  the 
Congress  really  had  not  power  to  raise  a  dollar  or 
recruit  a  single  soldier ;  and,  in  fact,  could  do  little  in 
any  way  further  than  to  pass  resolutions,  notify  the 
State  Executives,  and  await  their  pleasure  in  the 
matter.  After  the  first  years  of  excitement,  and  the 
powerlessness  of  the  Congress  began  to  be  felt  more 
seriously,  the  really  trustworthy  and  able  men  began 
to  withdraw  from  it  and  turn  their  attention  to  affairs 
in  their  own  States,  which  seemed  to  promise  better 
outcomes.     Hence,  at  the  time  Mr.  Madison  entered 
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that  body  it  was  numerically  small,  and  by  no  means 
strong  in  the  character  of  its  members. 

Although  this  presented  another  good  school  for 
him,  it  was  little  matter  of  pride  or  pleasure  to  be 
a  member  of  the  old  Continental  Congress  at  that  date. 

Mr.  Madison's  letters  at  this  time  to  his  father,  to 
Edmund  Pendleton,  and  others,  were  tame  enough,  con- 
taining little  else  than  rumors  and  news  from  the 
friends  and  foes  of  the  cause. 

But,  the  arrival  of  French  troops,  and  the  great 
exertions  of  General  Washington,  inspired  the  Con- 
gress with  temporary  energy,  and  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  for  organizing  the  army  in  accordance  with 
the  oft-repeated  plans  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
for  obtaining  a  loan  from  France,  which  would  put 
some  real,  hard  money  in  the  hands  of  the  needy  sol- 
diers. For  the  latter  purpose  the  Congress  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  Louis  of  France,  and  Colonel  John 
Laurens  was  sent  to  that  country  to  represent  the 
claims  of  the  American  Confederation. 

Although  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  November,  1777,  and  at  once  placed 
before  the  States  for  their  acceptance,  it  was  not  till 
after  Mr.  Madison  entered  that  body  that  the  ratifica- 
tion was  made  by  all  the  States,  and  the  compact  com- 
pleted. Even  against  this  feeble  confederation,  in 
times  demanding  the  best  action  of  a  united  people, 
Maryland  held  out  against  the  ratification  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1781.  And  even  this  tardy  compliance  with 
the  general  sentiment  was  not  brought  about  without 
repeated  and  urgent  appeals  from  the  Congress,  the 
open  and  liberal  conduct  of  Virginia  and  other  States, 
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and  the  growing  sentiment,  as  shown  in  the  action  of 
Virginia  and  Connecticut  instructing  their  delegates  to 
close  up  the  compact  with  twelve  States,  leaving  Mary- 
land out.  Even  then  the  presence  of  war  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  union.  Still,  the  matter  was  at  last  set  at 
rest,  and  the  country  and  the  Congress  were  gratified. 
A  little  strength  had  been  gathered  at  home  by  the 
act  of  general  ratification,  and  abroad  the  American 
cause  was  materially  advanced.  Mr.  Madison  enjoyed 
the  small  honor  of  being  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  drawing  up  the  announcement  of  the  long- 
delayed  consummation  of  the  Confederation,  to  the 
army,  the  joint  States,  and  the  friends  and  represen- 
tatives abroad. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1781,  Virginia  had,  after 
much  discussion  and  hesitancy,  passed  an  act  in  form 
granting  all  her  Western  territory  to  the  Confederation. 
In  this  matter  Mr.  Madison  had  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  in  the  general  spirit  of  conciliation  had  favored 
this  step  on  the  part  of  his  State.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  the  Mississippi  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  British  ter- 
ritory, and  this  boundary  the  Congress  now  assumed 
to  be  that  of  the  common  territory  of  the  Confederation. 

But  this  did  not  settle  the  great  question  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  at  its  outlet. 
France  had  ceded  all  her  Mississippi  River  claims 
with  Louisiana  to  Spain,  and  thus  the  case  was  so 
complicated  as  to  produce  some  very  unstatesmanlike 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Jay,  the  minister  to  the  stubborn  Spaniards,  was 
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instructed  tp  base  all  negotiations  with  Spain  on  the 
right  of  this  country  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  its 
whole  length,  and  in  and  out  of  its  mouth ;  and  when 
Spain  denied  the  right  claimed,  the  Congress  positively- 
instructed  their  representatives  to  admit  nothing  less 
in  the  negotiations. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Madison  to  prepare  the  letter  of  in- 
structions on  this  subject.  This  was  the  most  impor- 
tant service  he  had  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  perform 
in  the  Congress,  and  so  successful  was  he  in  its 
execution  that  his  name  was  greatly  advanced  in  the 
public  estimation. 

Duane  of  New  York,  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Mr.  Madison  were  selected  as  the  committee  to 
draw  up  the  instructions  on  this  delicate  subject,  and 
the  committee  assigned  the  task  to  Madison.  His 
presentation  of  the  case  was  ingenious,  embracing  all 
there  was  in  a  doubtful  question,  and,  at  all  events,  so 
able  did  the  Congress  consider  his  arguments  as  to 
adopt  the  whole  form  of  instructions. 

The  main  points  of  his  argument  were  that  the 
right  of  passing  in  and  out  at  the  mouth  of  that  river 
had  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
course  this  right  now  passed  to  the  American  Confed- 
eracy, as  the  successor  of  Britain;  that  it  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  nations  where  one  government 
held  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river  for 
no  bar  to  be  placed  against  its  use  by  the  people 
living  above  on  that  river;  and,  certainly  the  most 
valuable  of  all  his  points,  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  a  State  (like  Spain)  that  consulted 
its  own  interest,  to  open  this  river  freely,  as  it  would 
prevent  all  chances  for  never-ending  future  difficulties 
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which  would  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  dangerous 
complications.  Any  way,  this  performance,  besides 
showing  a  little  pluck  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and 
reassuring  Mr.  Jay  in  his  own  convictions,  put  Mr. 
Madison  far  forward  among  public  men.  But  he  soon 
had  the  disappointment  and  misfortune  of  seeing  his 
own  State  instructing  her  delegates  to  advise  the  re- 
cession of  the  Congress  from  this  position,  after  having 
been  first  to  require  them  to  stand  by  the  free  naviga- 
tion doctrine.  And  the  Congress  did  finally  instruct 
Mr.  Jay  to  submit  to  Spain's  claim  of  right  to  close 
the  river  against  this  country,  if  by  so  doing  an 
alliance,  having  other  favorable  features,  could  be  ef- 
fected with  that  country.  But  no  good  came  of  this 
concession,  and  as  soon  as  Virginia  found  that  Spain 
would  take  her  own  course,  and  no  alliance  could  be 
effected,  she  turned  about  and  ordered  her  delegates 
to  urge  the  Congress  to  reassert  the  former  position. 
Accordingly  that  august  body  hastened  to  direct  the 
foreign  representatives  to  adhere  to  the  original  de- 
mand of  this  country  as  to  the  Mississippi.  And  so 
the  matter  fortunately  rested  for  the  time. 

The  summer  of  1780  was  a  gloomy  period  through- 
out the  entire  country.  Virginia,  in  looking  after  the 
defense  of  the  States  to  the  south  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  cause,  had,  it  was  claimed,  neglected  her 
own  immediate  condition.  At  all  events,  it  had  been 
her  policy  to  secure  her  own  safety  by  providing, 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  ability,  for  keeping  the  war 
outside  of  her  own  territory.  Now,  when  her  own 
dangers  became  imminent,  she  found  herself  to  be 
helpless. 

In  this  state  of  her  affairs  her  Legislature  made  a 
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direct  appeal  to  the  Congress,  through  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, then  not  a  member  of  that  body,  setting  forth 
her  condition,  her  sacrifices  for  the  common  good,  and 
the  need  of  help  to  avert  the  increasing  calamities. 
With  her  representatives  in  the  Congress,  why  her 
Legislature  should  send  a  special  agent  to  look  after 
this  matter  does  not  so  readily  appear.  But  the  Con- 
gress was  very  well  inclined  to  listen  to  the  demands 
of  this  influential  State,  and  Mr.  Harrison  soon  saw 
matters  taking  the  direction  he  desired.  Indeed  it 
was  not  long  before  Virginia  had  more  continental 
troops  on  her  soil  than  it  was  profitable  to  be  obliged 
to  have.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his,  still,  modest,  and  cau- 
tious way,  had  fairly  placed  the  matter  before  the 
Congress;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  only  done  the 
same  thing,  but  had  also  laid  the  whole  case  before 
General  Washington,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing after  the  desperate  condition  of  affairs  now  arising 
in  the  South. 

The  ill  fortune  of  the  Americans  in  that  quarter 
had  given  the  British  apparent  mastery,  and  furnished 
them  the  opportunity  to  look  after  a  richer  field  in 
Virginia,  which  was  at  their  mercy. 

At  this  critical  period  a  very  considerable  party 
sprang  up  in  Virginia  in  favor  of  a  dictator  governor, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  Patrick  Henry  was  meant 
for  this  distinction,  at  once  one  of  the  best  and  worst 
men  for  such  a  dangerous  adventure.  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  himself  a  man  of  magnificent  abilities,  wrote  to 
the  representatives  in  the  Congress  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  General  Washington  to  Virginia  to 
assume  control  of  their  affairs  as  dictator;  and  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson  became  anxious  to  transfer  the  trouble- 
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some  government  into  military  hands.  But  in  the 
mean  time  Cornwallis  had  broken  up  the  Legislature  at 
Charlottesville ;  and  without  a  governor  that  body  as- 
sembled at  Staunton,  and  there  elected  General  Thomas 
Nelson,  a  brave  and  able  man,  with  some  military  skill, 
as  the  third  governor  of  the  State. 

By  this  time,  after  all  Cornwallis's  boasts  of  mak- 
ing short  work  of  the  rebellion  in  Virginia,  La  Fayette, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  Congress  with  a  consid- 
erable force,  had  checked  his  movements  and  put  him 
on  the  defense.  Finally,  made  more  cautious  by  the 
unexpected  resistance,  the  British  general  sat  down 
with  his  whole  army  at  Yorktown,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  joined  by  the  fleet,  when  he  believed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  cut  oiF  Greene's  connection  with  Washing- 
ton and  the  Congress,  and  reduce  the  great  State  to 
submission,  if  not  break  the  spirit  of  resistance  through- 
out the  entire  country.  Cornwallis  had  been  very 
successful,  and  was  by  far  the  most  able  British  gen- 
eral who  was  engaged  in  the  war.  He  was  a  man  of 
magnificent  schemes  and  aspirations,  and,  to  unbounded 
resources  as  a  diplomate,  added  undoubted  soldierly 
qualities.  Still,  he  was  about  to  be  outgeneraled,  and 
his  dream  of  conquest  vanished  forever. 

In  this  state  of  things,  long  before  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  New  York,  Corwallis,  or  even  La  Fayette, 
was  aware  of  it,  a  great  part  of  the  allied  American 
and  French  army  under  Washington  and  Count  de 
Rochambeau  had  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  Hudson, 
and  was  far  on  its  way  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
fleet  then  sailing  for  the  Chesapeake.  The  British  gen- 
eral was  caught,  and  the  question  of  British  authority 
over  these  colonies  was  about  to  be  settled  forever. 
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Mr.  Madison  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  all 
these  events,  but,  perhaps,  in  nothing  more  so  than 
the  course  matters  had  taken  in  the  management 
of  his  own  State.  With  Mr.  Jefferson  he  had  re- 
gretted, and  strongly  set  his  face  against  the  tempo- 
rary folly  about  the  Virginia  Dictator.  While  he 
saw  no  need  of  such  a  step  in  Virginia,  he  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  weakness  of  the  Congress 
and  the  dastardly  conduct  of  some  of  the  States,  a 
matter  about  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
following  terms : 

"The  necessity  of  arming  Congress  •with  coercive  powers  arises 
from  the  shameful  deficiency  of  some  of  the  States,  which  are 
most  capable  of  yielding  their  apportioned  supplies,  and  the 
military  exactions  to  which  others,  already  exhausted  by  the 
enemy  and  our  own  troops,  are  in  consequence  exposed.  With- 
out such  powers,  too,  in  the  general  government,  the  whole  con- 
federacy may  be  insulted,  and  the  most  salutary  measures  frus- 
trated by  the  most  inconsiderable  State  in  the  Union.  At  a  time 
when  all  the  otber  States  were  submitting  to  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience of  an  embargo  on  their  exports,  Delaware  absolutely 
declined  coming  into  the  measure,  and  not  only  defeated  the 
general  object  of  it,  but  enriched  herself  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  did  their  duty. 

"It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  by  what  means  Congress  could 
exercise  such  a  power,  if  the  States  were  to  invest  them  with  it. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  regular  army  on  foot,  a  small  detach- 
ment from  it,  acting  under  civil  authority,  would  at  any  time 
render  a  voluntary  contribution  of  supplies  due  from  a  State  an 
eligible  alternative.  But  there  is  a  still  more  easy  and  efficacious 
mode.  The  situation  of  most  of  the  States  is  such  that  two  or 
three  vessels  of  force,  employed  against  their  trade,  will  make  it 
their  interest  to  yield  prompt  obedience  to  all  just  requisitions  on 
them.  With  respect  to  those  States  that  have  little  or  no  foreign 
trade  of  their  own,  it  is  provided  that  all  inland  trade  with  such 
States  as  supply  them  with  foreign  merchandise  may  be  inter- 
dicted, and  the  concurrence  of  the  latter  may  be  enforced,  in  case 
of  refusal,  by  operations  on  their  foreign  trade." 
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Mr.  Jefferson  also  believed  then,  and  years  after- 
wards, that  the  Congress  had  the  right,  the  power, 
"  by  the  law  of  nature,"  to  compel  the  States  to  carry 
out  any  conditions  of  the  Confederation,  as  the  contri- 
butions of  money  for  the  common  defense,  and  •  other 
purposes  of  government.  He  said  that  compulsion  in 
the  hands  of  the  Congress  was  proper  and  safe,  and 
easily  executed  when  a  single  frigate  could  levy  on  a 
stubborn  State  for  its  deficiency  in  the  revenues. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  over  the  result  at  York- 
town;  the  Continental  Congress  had,  in  a  stately  sort 
of  humility  given  thanks  to  Him  who  rules  the  desti- 
nies of  nations ;  amen  and  amen  had  been  honestly 
echoed,  and  the  general  shout  of  triumph  had  died 
away  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  thirteen  States ; 
and  everywhere  it  was  felt  that  the  work  was  sub- 
stantially done.  Still  wary  members  of  the  Congress 
did  not  feel  so  confident  in  the  final  issue  of  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  too  much  had  been  lost  and 
gained  in  the  great  contest  to  relax  their  efforts  at  a 
moment  when  so  much  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
vigorous  display  of  determination  and  strength  in 
hastening  a  favorable  end. 

On  the  urgent  recommendation  of  General  Wash- 
ington the  Congress  at  once  set  about  fixing  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  completing  arrangements  for 
another  campaign  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
capacity  extravagantly  borrowed  from  the  last  great 
successes.  More  than  ever  now  was  that  body  ready 
to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the  General  of  the 
army,  and  few  of  the  members  disagreed  with  him  in 
the  opinion  as  to  their  weakness,  even  under  the  new 
assurances  given  by  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 
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Confederation.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson  was  saying  from 
Europe  that  the  Congress  would  really  have  to  use 
the  rod.  Before  this  period,  before  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  Mr.  Madison  had  favored  an  amendment  to 
the  plan  of  the  Confederation  which  should  enable  the 
Congress  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  States. 

While  Mr.  Madison  was,  from  the  first  and  always, 
a  republican,  and  in  view  of  the  mania  which  then  ex- 
isted against  a  government  of  any  degree  of  authority, 
a  state  of  folly  yet  surviving,  the  quotation  from 
his  letter  dated  April  16,  1781,  will  not  be  found 
uninteresting. 

But  all  remedies  failed,  and  even  the  right  or 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  lay  a  five  per  cent  tax  on 
foreign  goods  imported  into  the  States  was  denied  and 
resisted.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Madison  and 
others  the  Virginia  Legislature  gave  the  privilege  to 
the  Congress  to  send  a  collecting  officer  to  her  ports, 
but  she  soon  repented  of  this  piece  of  charity,  and 
declared  that  when  the  other  States  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  agent  of  the  Confederacy  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  the  execution  of  her  liberal  intentions. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  (called  also  Lord  Dorchester) 
succeeded  Clinton  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  and  through  him  some  pretense  of  adjust- 
ment was  made  which  Washington  wisely  rejected, 
and  the  mediation  of  Russia  and  Germany  was 
declined  by  England,  unwilling  to  have  any  nation 
come  between  her  and  her  "revolted  colonies."  If 
difficulties  with  France  had  only  been  in  question, 
England  would  have  accepted  Russia's  proffer,  even 
with  a  better  grounded  hope  of  retaining  her  former 
dominion   unbroken.      France's  pecuniary  bankruptcy 
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especially  would  have  dictated  her  acquiescence  in  a 
negotiation  on  her  own  account,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
beyond  dispute  that  she  deemed  her  pledges  in  behalf 
of  American  independence  above  her  ambition  to  break 
and  humble  the  power  of  England.  Still,  with  all  the 
appearances  of  a  genuine  faith,  she  creditably  took  the 
stand  that  she  was  in  duty  bound  to  take  no  step 
which  did  not  look  to  the  national  independence  of 
America,  and  in  which  her  transatlantic  ally  could 
not  be  a  participant.  Prance  was  then  no  patron  of 
republics,  and  not  her  friendship  for  America,  but  her 
hatred  for  England,  and  strong  desire  to  dismember 
her  empire  and  degrade  her  among  nations,  led  her  to 
espouse  the  American  cause. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1782,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  following  declaration : 

' '  It  appears  that  the  British  court  still  flatters  itself  with  the 
vain  hope  of  prevailing  on  the  United  States  to  agree  to  some 
terms  of  dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  to  a  separate 
peace ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  commissioners  may  be 
sent  to  America  to  offer  propositions  of  that  nature  to  the  United 
States,  or  that  secret  emissaries  may  be  employed  to  delude  and 
deceive.  In  order,  therefore,  to  extinguish  ill-founded  hopes,  to 
frustrate  insidious  attempts,  and  to  manifest  to  the  whole  world 
the  purity  of  the  intentions,  and  the  fixed  and  unalterable  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States, — 

"Resolved,  unanimously,  that  Congress  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  an  honorable  and  permanent  peace ;  that,  as  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  it,  they  will  inviolably  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  conclude  neither  a  sep- 
arate peace  nor  truce  with  Great  Britain  ;  that  they  will  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigor  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  united 
arms,  a  peace  shall  be  happily  accomplished,  by  which,  the  full 
and  absolute  sovereignty  and  independence  of  these  United  States 
having  been  duly  assured,  their  rights  and  interests,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  allies,  shall  be  effectually  provided  for  and  secured." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  MADISON  IN  THE  CONGRESS— AGAIN  IN  THE  VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE. 

MR.  MADISON'S  standing  was  now  quite  high 
and  gratifying,  and  perhaps  no  delegate  in  the 
Congress  took  a  more  active  and  praiseworthy  part  in 
its  work  during  the  long  period  of  negotiations  for 
peace  than  did  he.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 
committees  on  important  subjects,  and  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  disbanding  army, 
or  the  duties,  needs,  and  obligations  of  the  States  and 
the  Confederacy,  he  made  alike  a  wise  and  honorable 
record.  His  main  instrument  yet  was  his  pen.  His 
tongue  was  not  at  this  date  a  wholly  reliable  force. 

He  made  quite  a  thorough  report  of  the  debates  in 
the  Congress ;  and  this  self-imposed  task  he  executed  in 
the  most  laborious  ways.  His  notes,  made  in  the  day, 
were  written  out  fully  in  the  night,  and  in  some  cases 
subsequently  submitted  to  members  most  concerned, 
so  that  his  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  became  the  standard 
history  of  that  body.  By  his  industry,  too,  were  au- 
thentic records  made  of  other  important  matters  in 
the  early  political  annals  of  the  country,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

As  the  certainty  of  peace  became  more  apparent, 
provision  became  necessary  for  the  accumulated  obli- 
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gations  of  the  country.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  were  novel  and  unsatisfactory,  and  there 
seemed  no  remedy  for  evils  which  had  long  ago  ap- 
peared in  the  relations  of  the  States  and  the  powers 
of  the  Confederacy  as  represented  in  the  Congress. 
As  the  peace  became  more  a  matter  of  certainty,  the 
sense  of  obligation  was  visibly  diminished.  The  States 
claimed  power  for  themselves,  and  denied  it  to  the 
Congress,  so  that  at  times  it  became  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  on  any  im- 
portant matter,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

Arthur  Lee,  brother  of  Richard  Henry,  who  had 
aided  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  France  in 
1778,  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia, and,  true  to  his  reputation  of  being  the  most 
contrary  individual  in  America,  he  bitterly  opposed 
every  motion  looking  to  the  raising  of  a  general  rev- 
enue through  the  authority  of  the  Congress.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  then  the  most  active  man  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  few  others  siding  with  him,  favored  a 
Congressional  authority  which  would  leave  no  discre- 
tion, hardly  a  territorial  distinction,  to  the  States.  Mr. 
Madison,  while  adhering  to  the  general  plan  of  State 
government,  now  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  po- 
sition of  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  in  support  of 
the  only  way  in  which  he  believed  the  war  debts 
could  ever  be  paid,  a  revenue  be  raised,  and  the  honor 
of  the  States  and  the  Confederacy  be  maintained,  by 
putting  the  authority  to  do  so  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress. 

When  a  plan  for  a  revenue  was  finally  adopted  by 
that  body  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Ellsworth  were  ap- 
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pointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  States  on  the 
subject.  The  task  of  writing  this  address  fell  to  Mr. 
Madison,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  able  state  papers 
which  had  yet  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  times. 
John  Quincy  Adams  said  that  this  address  was  "one 
of  those  incomparable  state  papers  which  more  than  all 
the  deeds  of  arms  immortalized  the  rise,  progress,  and 
termination  of  the  North  American  Revolution."  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  reassertion  of  the  noble  and  admirable 
principles  which  had  characterized  the  Congress  at  the 
outset  of  the  struggle.  With  Hamilton  Mr.  Madison 
was  constantly  associated,  and  although  he  had  not 
Hamilton's  originality,  or  his  ability  as  an  orator  and 
public  debater,  he  was  his  superior  as  a  scholar,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  ready  and  finished  writers,  as 
well  as  careful  and  accurate  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
perhaps  of  any  other  period  in  his  country's  history. 

Mr.  Hamilton  could  not  have  had  any  other  than  a' 
favorable  and  friendly  feeling  for  Madison;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  Mr.  Madison  had  not  a  genuine  regard  for 
this  rare  and  brilliant  character  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  figures  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Republic.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
Madison  ever  made  an  attempt  to  underrate  or  give  an 
unfavorable  coloring  to  any  of  his  deeds. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  questions  before  the 
Congress  during  Mr.  Madison's  term  in  it  pertained  to 
the  territory  originally  claimed  by  some  of  the  States 
on  their  western  borders.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1781, 
Virginia  had  granted  to  the  Confederation  her  vast 
territorial  claim,  embracing  nearly  all  the  lands  lying 
west  of  the  thirteen  States.  But  she  had  attached  so 
many  conditions  to   the  grant  as  to  render  the  case 
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troublesome  and  impracticable.  Mr.  Madison  took  the 
view  of  his  State  as  to  the  conditions  of  her  convey- 
ance, and  throughout  the  long,  weary  controversy 
worked  earnestly  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  requirements. 

Finally,  in  September,  1783,  her  proposition  was 
substantially  submitted  to,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1784,  the  deed  was  made  by  her  representa- 
tives, Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  Samuel  Hardy, 
and  the  eccentric  Arthur  Lee. 

The  land  lying  between  the  Connecticut  River  and 
Lake  Champlain  was  also  in  dispute,  being  claimed  as 
a  part  of  New  York  under  a  royal  grant,  and  now 
known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  indicating  the 
authority  of  settlement  from  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  tract  declared  themselves  independent  of 
both  claimants  and  applied  to  the  Congress  for  recog- 
nition and  redress.  But  the  case  remained  as  it  was 
until  1782,  when  an  outbreak  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  led  the  Congress  to  decide  against  any  action 
favorable  to  them ;  but  finally  in  1790,  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  became  Ver- 
mont, the  first  new  State,  admitted  into  the  Union 
March  4,  1791. 

It  was  almost  as  difficult  for  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  disband  and  get  rid  of  an  army  as  it  was  for  it 
to  organize  and  keep  one  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  the  demands  of  the  army,  there 
was  justly  great  diversity  of  opinion ;  and  at  any  rate 
the  main  difficulty  lay  in  the  inability  of  the  Congress 
to  comply  with  the  demands.  But  fortunately  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  General  Washington  and  with 
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an  honorable,  patriotic,  and  wise  course  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  soldiers,  the 
army  was  finally  disbanded  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1783.  Prior  to  this  event  the  definitive  treaty  had 
been  ratified  and  the  British  troops  had  withdrawn 
from  the  country. 

Already  the  question  of  the  location  for  a  perma- 
nent seat  for  the  Confederacy  had  given  rise  to  consid- 
erable discussion  and  even  dissension  in  the  Congress. 
A  strong  force  pulled  toward  the  North,  and  a  stronger 
one  toward  the  South.  Many  ridiculous  expedients 
were  resorted  to  in  this  important  matter  which  every 
man  in  the  Congress  and  out  of  it,  should  have  de- 
sired to  see  settled  on  the  solitary  ground  of  fitness, 
every  thing  considered,  for  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  the  whole  country.  But  this  was  not  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  display  of  selfish  and  sectional  interests  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  For  his  part,  Mr.  Madison 
even  hoped  that  the  Capital  of  the  Confederation  (Mr. 
Adams's  rope  of  sand)  might  be  fixed  at  Williamsburg. 
But  he  wrote  in  the  report  of  the  debates  that  Vir- 
gina  and  Maryland  must  unite  in  a  grant  of  a  territory, 
when  thoir  chances  of  success  would  be  assured.  The 
matter  was  temporarily  settled,  however,  by  -the  most 
inconvenient  and  foolish  of  all  possible  plans  with  two 
seats  for  the  government,  one  at  Trenton  and  one  at 
Annapolis,  and  providing  for  two  permanent  confeder- 
ate towns,  one  on  the  Delaware,  and  one  on  the 
Potomac. 

Although  the  Congress  had,  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  gradually  materially  deteriorated  in 
the  character  and  strength  of  its  members,  yet  during 
the  latter  half  of  Mr.  Madison's  term  in  that  body  it 
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had  regained  much  of  its  original  ability  and  spirit. 
The  Rutledges,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Dickinson,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  others  had  re- 
turned, and  Ellsworth,  Oliver  Wolcott,  James  Wilson, 
Robt.  R.  Livingston,  Hamilton,  McKean,  Laurens,  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  and  other  really  able  men  had  been 
sent  as  members.  Without  the  qualifications  and  pre- 
tensions of  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Madison  had  unquestionably 
taken  a  high  position  among  this  race  of  brilliant  men. 
He  was  still  one  of  the  youngest  members,  but  Vir- 
ginia, regarding  his  conduct  and  character  in  so  favor- 
able a  light,  had  promptly  re-elected  him  annually  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  eligibility.  During  his  last  win- 
ter in  the  Congress  he  began  a  systematic  course  of 
law  studies,  which  he  kept  up  for  several  years,  but 
certainly  without  the  least  intention  of  entering  .upon 
the  practice  of  the  law  as  a  profession.  In  a  letter  to 
Edmund  Randolph  dated  July  26,  1785,  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  this  of  his  intentions : 

"  I  keep  up  my  attention,  as  far  as  I  can  command  any  time, 
to  the  course  of  reading  which  I  have  of  late  pursued,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  I  am,  however,  far  from  being  determined  ever 
to  make  a  professional  use  of  it.  My  wish  is,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  and  independent  subsistence,  without  encountering 
the  difficulties  which  I  foresee  in  that  line.  Another  of  my  wishes 
is  to  depend  as  little  as  possible  on  the  labor  of  slaves.  The  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  these  views  has  brought  into  my  thoughts 
several  projects  from  which  advantage  seemed  attainable.  I  have, 
in  concert  with  a  friend  here,  one  at  present  on  the  anvil,  which 
we  think  can  not  fail  to  yield  a  decent  reward  for  our  trouble. 
Should  we  persist  in  it,  it  will  cost  me  a  ride  to  Philadelphia,  after 
which  it  will  go  on  without  my  being  ostensibly  concerned.  I 
forbear  to  particularize  till  I  can  do  it  ore  tenus." 

In  his  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Madison  wrote  in  March,  1783  : 
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"The  terms  granted  to  America  appeared  to  Congress,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  liberal.  It  was  observed  by  several,  however, 
that  the  stipulation  obliging  Congress  to  recommend  to  the  States 
a  restitution  of  confiscated  property,  although  it  could  scarcely  be 
understood  that  the  States  would  comply,  had  the  appearance  of 
sacrificing  the  dignity  of  Congress  to  the  pride  of  the  British  king. 

"The  separate  and  secret  manner  in  which  our  ministers  had 
proceeded  with  respect  to  France,  and  the  confidential  manner 
with  respect  to  the  British  ministers,  affected  different  members  of 
Congress  differently.  Many  of  the  most  judicious  members  thought 
they  had  all  been  in  some  measure  ensnared  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
British  minister,  and  particularly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Jay  in  submitting  to  the  enemy  his  jealousy  of  the  French, 
without  even  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  of  the  unguarded 
manner  in  which  he,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Franklin  had  given, 
in  writing,  sentiments  unfriendly  to  our  ally,  and  serving  as  wea- 
pons for  the  insidious  policy  of  the  enemy.  The  separate  article 
was  most  offensive,  being  considered  as  obtained  by  Great  Britain, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  territory  ceded  to  her,  but  as  a  means  of 
disuniting  the  United  States  and  France,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  alliance,  and  a  dishonorable  departure  from  the  can- 
dor, rectitude,  and  plain  dealing  professed  by  Congress. 

"  The  dilemma  in  which  Congress  were  placed  was  sorely  felt. 
If  they  should  communicate  to  the  French  minister  every  thing, 
they  exposed  their  own  ministers ;  destroyed  all  confidence  in  them 
on  the  part  of  France ;  and  might  engage  them  in  dangerous  fac- 
tions against  Congress,  which  was  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  as 
the  terms  obtained  by  their  management  were  popular  in  their 
nature.  If  Congress  should  conceal  every  thing,  and  the  French 
court  should,  either  from  the  enemy  or  otherwise,  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  all  confidence  would  be  at  an  end  between  the 
allies ;  the  enemy  might  be  encouraged  to  make  fresh  experiments, 
and  the  public  safety,  as  well  as  the  national  honor,  be  endangered. 

"Upon  the  whole,  it  was  thought  and  observed  by  many  that 
our  ministers,  particularly  Mr.  Jay,  instead  of  making  allowances 
for  and  affording  facilities  to  France,  in  her  delicate  situation  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  had  joined  with  the  enemy  in 
taking  advantage  of  it  to  increase  her  perplexity;  and  that  they 
had  made  the  safety  of  their  country  depend  on  the  sincerity  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  which  was  suspected  by  all  the  world  besides, 
and  even  by  most  of  themselves." 
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At  the  spring  election  in  April,  1784,  Mr.  Madison 
was  elected  to  represent  the  people  of  his  county  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  again  resumed 
his  active  public  career. 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  which  he  now  gave  his 
attention  was  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State. 
He  believed  Virginia  needed  one  or  two  trading  cen- 
ters, which  would  be  to  her  what  Boston  and  New 
York  were  to  other  States.  While  he  was  partially- 
successful  in  his  views  to  this  end,  nothing  of  much 
future  benefit  ever  resulted  from  his  efforts.  During 
the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  after  his  entering 
that  body  at  this  time,  he  originated  a  commission  for 
regulating  the  commerce  of  the  Potomac  River,  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  at  once  became 
identified  with  all  the  efforts  put  forth  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  State,  by  improving  her  roads 
and  navigable  rivers. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  committee  appointed  for 
revising  the  laws  of  the  State  was  still  unacted  upon, 
and  now  Mr.  Madison  early  turned  his  attention  to  this 
important  subject.  In  fact,  the  necessity  of  this  mat- 
ter and  others  connected  with  a  speedy  realization  of 
the  benefits  of  independent  republican  government, 
after  a  long  and  exhausting  struggle,  was  the  main 
consideration  in  inducing  him  to  enter  this  otherwise 
unconsequential  position.     But  of  this  step  he  wrote: 

"  Sympathizing,  under  this  aspect  of  affairs,  in  the  alarm  of 
the  friends  of  free  government  at  the  threatened  danger  of  an 
abortive  result  to  the  great,  and  perhaps  last,  experiment  in  its 
favor,  I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  obligation  to  aid,  as  far  as 
I  could,  in  averting  the  calamity.  With  this  view,  I  acceded  to 
the  desire  of  faiy  fellow-citizens  of  the  county  that  I  should  be 
one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Legislature ;  hoping  that  I  might 
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there  best  contribute  to  inculcate  the  critical  posture  to  which  the 
revolutionary  cause  was  reduced,  and  the  merit  of  a  leading  agency 
of  the  State  in  bringing  about  a  rescue  of  the  Union  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty  staked  on  it  from  an  impending  catastrophe." 

But  the  most  consequential  matter  brought  before 
the  Legislature  at  this  time  was  that  of  relations  to 
the  Confederacy.  For  a  time  Patrick  Henry  headed 
the  party  in  that  body  which  favored  giving  strength 
to  the  central  government  to  enforce  necessary  rev- 
enue measures  looking  to  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  war,  and  his  eloquence  met  little 
resistance.  At  all  events  the  Legislature  took  strong 
grounds  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the  Congress, 
and  in  loyalty  to  the  Union,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
pass  a  resolution  containing  the  following  words  : 

"That  the  delegates  representing  this  State  in  Congress  ought 
to  be  instructed  to  urge  in  Congress  all  measures  necessary  for  accel- 
erating a  fair  and  final  settlement  of  the  accounts  subsisting  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  individual  States ;  and  that  whenever 
such  settlement  shall  have  been  completed,  a  payment  of  the  balance 
appearing  thereupon  to  be  due  ought  to  be  enforced,  if  necessary, 
by  such  distress  on  the  property  of  the  defaulting  States  or  of  their 
citizens,  as  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  may  be 
deemed  adequate  and  most  eligible." 

But  when  it  came  to  adjusting  the  British  claims, 
especially  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  Vir- 
ginia' was  not  so  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority 
of  the  Congress,  and  singularly  enough  in  the  face  of 
all  this  display  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  common 
legislative  and  executive  power,  declared  herself  un- 
willing to  submit  to  "  the  complete  fulfillment  of  said 
treaty,"  as  to  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  British 
subjects,  because  the  British  army  had  disposed  of 
slaves  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  State  dur- 
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ing  the  war.  A  singular  feature  of  this  whole  busi- 
ness was  the  complete  change  in  the  position  of  the 
unreliable  Patrick  Henry,  who  now  becoming  the  head 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Congress  and  the  national 
authority,  advocated  the  repudiation  of  all  former 
British  claims  against  citizens  of  the  State,  or  the 
offsetting  of  these  •  by  claims  against  the  British  for 
property  confiscated  and  destroyed  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Henry  had  distinguished  himself  by  favoring  a 
loose,  unsatisfactory  legislation  in  other  respects,  and 
all  these  things  only  verified  the  general  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  man  for  such  pursuits.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution  Mr.  Henry  had  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  American  cause,  and  to  that  period  his  useful 
services  were  confined.  He  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
occasions  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  but  not 
to  times  requiring  patient,  persevering  exertion,  calm 
judgment,  exact  apportionments  of  justice,  and  other 
qualities  necessary  in  a  reliable  law-maker  and  executor. 

On  the  other  hand  stood  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who 
had  taken  a  position  at  that  critical  period  in  the 
Legislature,  at  the  head  of  the  party  favoring  a  full, 
free,  unconditional  submission  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  .under  the  Congress,  the  agent  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

When  the  Church  question  was  now  again  brought 
up,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  there  was  still  a  strong 
predilection  in  Virginia  for  the  old  aristocratic  estab- 
lishment of  England. 

In  all  the  discussions  touching  these  important 
issues,  Mr.  Madison  took  an  active  part,  and  while 
adhering  to  the  main  features  of  the  State  policy  in 
politics,  was  considered  one  of  the  most  cautious,  firm, 
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earnest,  able,  and  conscientious  leaders  on  the  side 
of  an  open,  honorable,  and  fair  view  of  continental 
affairs,  on  the  side  of  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties 
on  the  basis  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  which 
the  State  was  pledged,  as  well  as  to  the  obligations 
of  the  common  cause  in  which  all  had  participated  and 
suffered,  with  a  result  to  all  more  than  compensating 
for  the  individual  and  aggregate  losses.  Against  any 
renewal  or  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  remaining  from  the  former  establish- 
ment he  was  firmly  set,  and  throughout  the  contests 
over  the  Church  question  he  appeared  as  a  cham- 
pion of  true  liberty  in  religious  matters,  and  the  ab- 
solute separation  of  Church  from  political  or  State 
patronage. 

In  the  summer  of  1784,  Mr.  Madison  started  on 
a  tour  of  New  England,  but  falling  in  with  General 
La  Fayette,  then  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  he  traveled 
with  him  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  sent  by  the  Congress  to 
treat  with  the  Northern  Indians.  La  Fayette  was 
thought  to  be  a  favorite  with  these  Indians,  and  it  was 
the  general  desire  that  he  should  exert  his  influence 
in  disposing  them  to  the  most  favorable  and  lasting 
friendship  with  the  United  States.  One  of  the  agents 
of  the  government  on  this  occasion,  strangely  enough, 
was  the  stubborn  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  an  enemy  to  France 
and  every  thing  proceeding  from  her.  To  gratify  his 
sentiment,  it  is  said,  as  well  as  to  maintain  his  repu- 
tation of  generally  opposing  whatever  other  men  de- 
sired or  preferred,  he  was  quite  open  in  his  objection 
to  La  Fayette's  appearing  before  the  Indians.  But  La 
Fayette  carried    out    the  general  desire   in  the  case, 
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addressed  the  savages,  and  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  them. 

But  this  journey  to  Fort  Schuyler  diverted  Mr. 
Madison  from  his  original  purpose  of  making  a  trip 
through  New  England.  However,  he  was  now  a  pro- 
fessional politician,  and  hoped  to  turn  this  change  in 
his  course  even  to  better  account.  Besides  enjoying 
the  society  of  this  esteemed  friend  of  America,  he  de- 
sired to  utilize  this  opportunity  of  deliberately  urging 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  France  using  her  efforts  to 
adjust  the  warlike  dispute  between  this  country  and 
her  troublesome  friend,  Spain. 

The  Legislature  was  already  in  session  when  Mr. 
Madison  reached  Richmond.  He  was  now  the  leader 
in  the  Church  contest,  but  not  from  sentiments  averse 
to  religion.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  Christian  religion, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place.  But  he  believed 
that  it  needed  no  governmental  support,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  in  accord  with  its  character,  as  well  as 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions,  to  separate 
it  from  political  interests,  and  entrust  it  to  the  free 
choice  and  devotion  of  the  people.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  Church  loses  strength  in  losing  the  sup- 
port of  the  State,  like  all  other  things  left  to  the  vol- 
untary patronage  of  men.  According  to  an  axiom  of 
general  experience  but  two  things  are  regarded  as  al- 
ways reliable,  "  death  and  taxes."  Robbed  of  the  prop 
of  law,  the  Church,  perhaps,  loses  some  of  its  moral  force 
over  the  evil-disposed.  Still  it  is  entirely  within  the 
domain  of  doubt  as  to  whether  genuine  religion  could  be 
advanced  by  State  props,  or  any  kind  of  external  ob- 
ligations. Real  religion  draws  its  support  from  within, 
from  a  government  and  an  authority  not  of  the  world. 
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Its  real  use  here  is  to  prop  governments,  to  qualify 
them  with  justice,  equity,  and  righteousness,  and  give 
to  men  integrity,  virtue,  and  right-living.  Through 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  citizens  all  governments 
may  be  richly  endowed  by  it.  But  true  religion  and 
Christianity  can  not  be  ennobled  by  Legislatures,  or 
become  ennoblers  of  men  by  mere  engraftment  on  legal 
codes.  Religion  builds  from  within  outward.  It  cre- 
ates good  governments,  and  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  do  so,  but  it  is  not  itself  their  creature.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  source  of  virtue  and  righteous  power 
behind  any  throne,  or  within  any  life. 

The  bill  proposed  in  the  Legislature  for  restoring 
the  Church  to  much  of  its  former  authority  in  politics, 
by  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1784,  was  laid  over 
for  final  consideration  at  the  session  in  the  following 
fall.  This  result  was  reached  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Madison,  and  was  in  fact  the  death  of  the  unwise 
and  selfish  measure.  For,  during  the  vacation,  the 
bill  was  thoroughly  discussed  among  the  people,  and 
many  members  who  had  voted  for  its  passage  were  not 
returned,  others  of  different  views  being  substituted 
for  them.  This  condition  of  the  case  was  reached 
largely  by  a  remonstrance  fully  setting  forth  the  whole 
matter,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  circulated  through- 
out the  State.  When  the  Legislature  convened,  so 
numerous  and  respectable  were  the  petitions,  and  so 
great  was  the  evidence  of  a  change  among  the  people 
on  the  subject,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  thought 
of  making  the  bill  a  law.  At  this  opportune  moment 
Mr.  Madison  introduced  to  the  Legislature  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's bill  in  the  work  of  the  revision  of  1779,  for  re- 
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ligious  liberty  in  the  State,  and  it  was  at  once  made 
a  law.  And  thus  ended  this  famous  struggle  on  be- 
half of  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia,  and  for 
this  end  no  man  worked  so  persistently  or  effectively 
as  did  Mr.  Madison.  This  matter,  of  course,  acquired 
much  of  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  Virginia 
alone  of  all  the  colonies  had  supported  a  Church  es- 
tablishment by  general  taxation,  and  that,  too,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  but  what  was  then  the  aristocratic  and 
ungodly  Church  of  England. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  finally  another  important 
matter  for  which  but  one  man  deserved  more  favorable 
notice  than  Mr.  Madison.  Before  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, Washington  had  taken  some  steps  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  James  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  hoping  in  this  way  to  be  able  to  bring 
the  trade  of  the  western  settlements  through  Virginia. 
When  he  had  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  after  the  war, 
he  again  gave  his  attention  to  this  enterprise,  and  Mr. 
Madison,  early  imbued  with  the  same  views,  became 
his  leading  representative  in  the  Legislature.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1784,  he  successfully  carried 
through  that  body  all  the  bills  necessary  for  organizing 
and  putting  in  motion  the  whole  work,  including  the 
improvement  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James,  and  a 
canal  from  Elizabeth  River  to  Albemarle  Sound. 

In  the  completion  of  this  grand  scheme  on  paper 
Washington's  name  had  been  all-powerful,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  Virginia  Legislature  at  that  time  was  filled 
with  fine  men,  men  able  and  ready  to  lead  in  any 
worthy  cause.  But  all  this  work  amounted  to  very 
little.  The  men  of  that  period  did  not  live  to  execute 
the  grand  schemes  they  had  planned.     The  ambition 
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of  other  generations  ran  in  different  directions.  With 
the  generation  to  which  Mr.  Madison  belonged  in  the 
"Old  Dominion,"  to  a  great  extent,  passed  away  the 
race  of  men  who  believed  in  providing  comforts,  ad- 
vantages, and  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  their 
successors. 

Mr.  Madison's  correspondence  now  began  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  even  at  this  date  he  rarely  stooped 
to  gossip,  and  then  it  was  of  a  decidedly  mild  char- 
acter. He  wrote  usually  with  much  minuteness,  and 
always  clearly  and  with  dignity.  At  this  early  period, 
too  affairs  of  the  State  and  the  country  mainly  occu- 
pied his  pen.  Still  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  his  stay 
in  Europe,  especially  to  Mazzei,  and  sometimes  to  oth- 
ers, he  wrote  occasionally  on  agriculture,  science,  nat- 
ural history,  and  books. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

MR.  MADISON  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE  -CONVEN- 
TION AT  ANNAPOLIS. 
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R.  MADISON'S  vacations  between  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  were  usually  passed  at  his  father's, 
in  Orange  County,  in  the  study  of  law,  in  reading  nat- 
ural history,  and  in  writing  to  his  friends. 

In  the  spring  of  1785,  while  enjoying  one  of  these 
occasions,  William  and  Mary  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  distinction  of  LL.  D.  Although  this  mark 
of  respect  might  have  been  merited  by  him  even  at 
that  time  of  life,  Mr.  Madison  never  was  a  lawyer  in 
any  practical  sense  of  the  term,  nor  did  he  ever  pre- 
tend to  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
polity  of  nations  in  their  intricate  applications. 

The  ease  with  which  American  colleges  confer  such 
honors,  especially  in  law  and  divinity,  is  a  stigma  on 
their  own  escutcheons,  a  libel  on  their  pretensions, 
and  a  discount  on  long  years  of  toil  and  profound 
attainments. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  important  matters 
which  fell  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  after  the 
establishment  of  peace  was  that  of  foreign  commerce. 
Most  public  men  felt  a  great  interest  in  this  subject, 
,  but  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  solution  was 
the  want  of  power  in  the  Congress  to  act  decisively, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  States  harmonizing 
on  a  plan. 
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To  Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  then  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1785 : 

"Viewing  in  the  abstract  the  question  whether  the  power  of 
regulating  trade,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  ought  to  be  vested 
in  Congress,  it  appears  to  me  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt  but  that  it 
should  be  decided  in  the  affirmative.  If  it  be  necessary  to  regu- 
late trade  at  all,  it  surely  is  necessary  to  lodge  the  power  where 
trade  can  be  regulated  with  effect;  and  experience  has  confirmed 
what  reason  foresaw,  that  it  can  never  be  so  regulated  with  the 
States  acting  in  their  separate  capacities.  They  can  no  more  ex- 
ercise this  power  separately  than  they  could  separately  carry  on 
war,  or  separately  form  treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce.  The 
nature  of  the  thing,  therefore,  proves  the  former  power,  no  less 
than  the  latter,  to  be  within  the  reason  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

"  Much  indeed  is  it  to  be  wished,  as  I  conceive,  that  no  regula- 
tions of  trade,  that  is  to  say,  no  restrictions  on  imposts  whatever, 
were  necessary.  A  perfect  freedom  is  the  system  which  would  be 
my  choice.     . 

' '  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Must  we  remain  passive  victims  to 
foreign  politics,  or  shall  we  exert  the  lawful  means  which  our  in- 
dependence has  put  into  our  hands  of  extorting  redress?  The 
very  question  would  be  an  affront  to  every  citizen  who  loves  his 
country.  What,  then,  are  these  means?  Retaliating  regulations 
of  trade  only.  How  are  these  to  be  effectuated?  Only  by  har- 
mony in  the  measures  of  the  States.  How  is  this  harmony  to  be 
obtained?  Only  by  an  acquiescence  of  all  the  States  in  the  opin- 
ion of  a  reasonable  majority.  If  Congress,  as  now  constituted,  can 
not  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  digesting  and  enforcing  this 
opinion,  let  it  be  otherwise  constituted ;  let  its  numbers  be  in- 
creased ;  let  the  members  be  chosen  oftener,  and  let  their  period 
of  service  be  shortened ;  or  if  any  better  medium  than  Congress 
can  be  proposed  by  which  the  wills  of  the  States  may  be  concen- 
trated, let  it  be  substituted ;  or  lastly  let  no  regulation  of  trade 
adopted  by  Congress  be  in  force  until  it  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  States.  But  let  us  not  sacrifice  the 
end  to  the  means;  let  us  not  rush  on  certain  ruin  in  order  to 
avoid  a  possible  danger.  .  .  .  Should  Great  Britain  persist  in 
the  machinations  which  distress  us,  and  seven  or  eight  of  the 
States  be  hindered  by  the  others  from  obtaining  relief  by  federal 
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means,  I  own  I  tremble  at  the  anti-federal  expedients  into  which 
the  former  may  be  tempted." 

On  this  vital  point  of  increasing  adequately  the 
powers  of  the  Congress,  the  first  men  of  Virginia  were 
greatly  divided.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
favored  it,  and  believed  substantially  that  such  increase 
of  the  confederate  power  was  the  only  respectable  and 
satisfactory  way  to  the  solution  of  existing  difficulties; 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  usually  cautious  and  scrupu- 
lous about  taking  any  power  from  the  States  where 
all  power  was  already  found  to  be  useless,  wrote  from 
Europe  that  the  United  States  (so  termed)  had  little 
respect  abroad  until  it  became  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  endowed  with  sufficient  authority  to 
give  permanence  and  vigor  to  international  matters. 
The  opponents  of  this  course  in  Virginia  were  Patrick 
Henry,  George  Mason,  R.  H.  Lee,  and  James  Monroe. 

Bearing  on  this  difficult  subject  of  which  men 
learned  slowly  even  in  the  school  of  necessity,  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  to  his  first  friend,  Jefferson,  in  a  letter 
dated  August  20,  1785: 

"  The  machinations  of  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  commerce, 
have  produced  much  distress  and  noise  in  the  Northern  States, 
particularly  in  Boston,  from  whence  the  alarm  has  spread  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Your  correspondence  with  Congress  will 
no  doubt  have  furnished  you  with  full  information  on  this  head. 
I  only  know  the  general  fact,  and  that  the  sufferers  are  everywhere 
calling  for  such  augmentation  of  the  power  of  Congress  as  may 
effect  relief.  How  far  the  Southern  States,  and  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular, will  join  in  this  proposition,  can  not  be  foreseen.  It  is  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  circumstances  which,  in  a  confined  view,  dis- 
tinguish our  situation  from  that  of  our  brethren,  will  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  partisans  of  Great  Britain,  by  those  who  are  or  affect 
to  be  jealous  of  Congress,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
present  course  of  business,  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  our  councils. 
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If  any  thing  should  reconcile  Virginia  to  the  idea  of  giving  Con- 
gress a  power  over  her  trade,  it  will  be  that  this  power  is  likely 
to  annoy  Great  Britain,  against  whom  the  animosities  of  our  citi- 
zens are  still  strong.  They  seem  to  have  less  sensibility  to  their 
commercial  interests,  wliich  they  very  little  understand,  and  which 
the  mercantile  class  here  have  not  the  same  motives,  if  they  had 
the  same  capacity,  to  lay  open  to  the  public,  as  that  class  have  in 
the  States  north  of  us." 

During  the  summer  of  1785,  Mr.  Madison  carried 
out  his  purpose  of  making  a  tour  to  some  of  the  North- 
ern States.  The  disposition  of  some  honest  and  able 
politicians  and  public  men  of  that  day  to  make  occa- 
sional trips  to  remote  parts  of  the  country  was  founded 
mainly  on  their  desires  to  see  for  themselves,  and  thus 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  various  questions 
brought  before  them.  Such  tours  were  more  neces- 
sary at  that  day  of  poor  facilities  for  intercommunica- 
tion, yet  when  the  custom  was  established  it  was  long 
continued,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became,  to  some 
extent,  a  means  of  advancing  individual  and  party 
interests. 

When  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  convened  in  the 
fall  of  1785,  Mr.  Madison  was  in  his  seat.  Here,  as 
in  other  legislative  bodies  over  the  country,  the  strug- 
gle again  was  waged  as  to  public  debts,  commerce,  and 
other  paramount  interests,  and  the  remedies,  chief 
among  which  was  an  increase  of  the  ability  of  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Madison  was  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  country,  but  was  not  pleased 
with  any  thing  in  the  report  of  the  committee  except 
its  preamble.  The  session  was  mainly  occupied  by 
wordy  debates,  and  little  was  accomplished,  besides 
the  display  of  ill  feeling  and  sectionalism  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Congress. 
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In  writing  to  Jefferson,  then  in  France,  on  these 
scenes  Mr.  Madison  said  that  the  adversaries  to  the 
proposition  to  give  the  Confederacy  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  "were  bitter  and  illiberal  against  Con- 
gress and  the  Northern  States  beyond  example,  some 
of  the  members  considering  it  as  problematical  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  encourage  the  British  than 
the  Eastern  (States)  marine." 

This  was,  indeed,  a  valuable  epoch  in  Mr.  Madi- 
son's career,  marked  by  great  unselfishness  and  patri- 
otism; amidst  these  conflicts  of  self-interest  he  was 
Virginia's  solitary  statesman.  At  all  events,  he  hardly 
exhibited  more  broad  statesmanlike  qualities  than  dur- 
ing these  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  just  preceding 
the  inauguration  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  place  of  the  old  Confederacy. 

But  events  were  conspiring  to  hasten  on  a  better 
state  of  affairs  throughout  the  land. 

The  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River  was  a  matter 
of  dispute  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  settle  this,  the  commissioners  made  recom- 
mendations for  mutually  adjusting  the  conditions  of 
trade  between  the  two  States,  and  the  joint  use  of  the 
river.  The  Maryland  Legislature  moving  first  on  the 
result  of  this  Potomac  commission,  invited  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  to  take  part  in  the  incipient 
scheme  of  commerce;  and  this  step  led  Mr.  Madison 
to  propose  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  call  upon 
all  the  States  to  join  in  a  convention  for  devising  a 
mode  of  regulating  and  harmonizing  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  country,  and  otherwise  provide  against  some 
of  the  common  defects  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
so  distressing  to  all  parts  of  the   Confederacy.     His 
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resolution  to  that  effect  was  finally  agreed  to  towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  in  January,  1786.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  that  his 
purpose  had  been  successful,  and  added : 

"The  expedient  is,  no  doubt,  liable  to  objections,  and  will 
probably  miscarry.  I  think,  however,  it  is  better  than  nothing ; 
and,  as  a  recommendation  of  additional  powers  to  Congress  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  commission,  it  may  possibly  lead  to  better 
consequences  than  at  first  occur.  The  commissioners  first  named 
were  the  Attorney  (Edmund  Randolph),  Dr.  Walter  Jones  of  the 
Senate,  and  myself.  The  importunity  of  Mr.  Page  procured  the 
addition  of  St.  George  Tucker,  who  is  sensible,  Federal,  and 
skilled  in  comm/erce  ;  to  whom  was  added,  on  the  motion  of  I  know 
not  whom,  Meriwether  Smith,  who  is,  at  least,  exceptionable  in 
the  second  quality,  having  made  unceasing  war,  during  the  ses- 
sion, against  the  idea  of  bracing  the  Federal  system.  In  the 
Senate,  a  further  addition  was  made  of  Colonel  Mason,  Mr.  Da- 
vid Ross,  and  Mr.  Ronald.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  struck 
out  at  his  request.  The  others  stand.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
multitude  of  counsellors  will  stifle  the  thing  in  its  birth." 

This  movement  substantially  set  on  foot  the  events 
which  led  to  the  Constitution  and  the  present  Re- 
public founded  upon  it.  From  this  moment  on  to  the 
inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  of  the  real 
United  States,  the  hand  of  Mr.  Madison  is  everywhere 
conspicuous.  Still  it  is  not  wisely  or  fairly  claimed 
that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  a  general 
commercial  or  constitutional  convention.  In  fact,  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  had  recommended  a  general 
convention  as  early  as  July,  1782,  and  Massachusetts 
had  done  the  same  thing  three  years  later.  The  idea 
was,  indeed,  not  uncommon  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  letter,  March  18,  1786,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  of  the  new  scheme  : 

"A  quorum  of  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  Assembly  for  a 
Commercial  Convention,    had    a   meeting  at    Richmond   shortly 
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after  I  left  it,  and  the  Attorney  tells  me  it  has  been  agreed  to  pro- 
pose Annapolis  for  the  place,  and  the  first  Monday  in  September 
for  the  time  of  holding  the  convention.  It  was  thought  prudent 
to  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  Congress  and  the  large  commercial 
towns,  in  order  to  disarm  the  adversaries  to  the  object  of  insinua- 
tions of  influence  from  either  of  these  quarters.  I  have  not  heard 
what  opinion  is  entertained  of  this  project  at  New  York,  nor 
what  reception  it  has  found  in  any  of  the  States.  If  it  should 
come  to  nothing  it  will,  I  fear,  confirm  Great  Britain  and  all  the 
world  in  the  belief  that  we  are  not  to  be  respected  nor  apprehended 
as  a  Nation  in  matters  of  commerce.  The  States  are  every  day 
giving  proofs  that  separate  regulations  are  more  likely  to  set  them 
by  the  ears  than  to  attain  the  common  object.  When  Massachu- 
setts set  on  foot  a  retaliation  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
Connecticut  declared  her  ports  free.  New  Jersey  served  New 
York  in  the  same  way.  And  Delaware,  I  am  told,  has  lately  fol- 
lowed the  example,  in  opposition  to  the  commercial  plans  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"A  miscarriage  of  this  attempt  to  unite  the  States  in  some 
effectual  plan  will  have  another  effect  of  a  serious  nature.  It  will 
dissipate  every  prospect  of  drawing  a  steady  revenue  from  our 
imposts,  either  directly  into  the  federal  treasury,  or  indirectly 
through  the  treasuries  of  the  commercial  States,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  former  must  depend  for  supplies  solely  on  annual 
requisitions,  and  the  latter  on  direct  taxes  drawn  from  the  prop- 
erty of  the  country.  That  these  dependencies  are  in  an  alarming 
degree  fallacious,  is  put  by  experience  out  of  all  question.  The 
payments  from  the  States  under  the  calls  of  Congress  have  in  no 
year  borne  any  proportion  to  the  public  wants.  During  the  last 
year— that  is,  from  November,  1784,  to  November,  1785— the 
aggregate  payments,  as  stated  to  the  late  Assembly,  fell  short  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  neither  equal  to  the  interest 
due  on  the  foreign  debts,  nor  even  to  the  current  expenses  of  the 
federal  government.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sum,  too,  went 
from  Virginia,  which  will  not  supply  a  single  shilling  the  pres- 
ent year." 

Three  other  matters  of  importance  to  the  State 
mainly  absorbed  Mr.  Madison's  attention  during  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1785. 
These  were  the   movement  on  the  part  of  Kentucky 
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for  separation  from  Virginia;  the  passage  of  the  bills 
of  the  revised  laws  as  reported  in  1779 ;  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  State  finances,  and  collection  of  the  State 
taxes.  In  the  first  two  of  these  he  led  the  way,  and 
by  his  perseverance  was  not  only  nearly  a  half  of  the 
bills  in  the  revised  code  made  laws,  but  also  a  wise 
course  was  adopted  concerning  Kentucky  which  resulted 
in  her  delaying  her  application  for  a  State  establish- 
ment for  seven  years,  when  such  a  step  was  to  her  own 
advantage  and  that  of  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Madison  was  opposed  to  a  fluctuating,  uncer- 
tain paper  currency  as  a  foundation  to  prosperity  at 
home  or  credit  abroad,  and  looked  with  anxiety  upon 
the  advances  of  its  advocates,  as  he  did  the  tendencies 
among  the  same  men  to  favor  the  non-performance  of 
foreign  obligations,  and  to  the  hindrance,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  payment  and  collection  of  State  taxes. 

In  August,  1785,  Mr.  Madison  received  a  letter 
from  John  Brown,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Ken- 
tucky, asking  him  for  a  plan  of  State  government  for 
that  territory.  In  the  same  month  he  made  a  reply, 
but  only  gave  an  outline  of  ideas,  referring  to  other 
constitutions,  and  answering  a  number  of  questions  in 
a  general  way,  urging  the  pressure  of  other  demands 
upon  his  time  as  an  apology  for  brevity.  His  heart 
was  evidently  not  in  the  idea  of  Kentucky  adding  a 
new  disturbing  element  to  the  crumbling  Confederacy. 
It  was  not  the  time  for  increasing  the  number  of  the 
States.  His  experiences  were  unfavorable  for  recom- 
mending such  a  step.  Still  in  the  outline  views  sent 
to  Mr.  Brown,  he  favored  a  property  qualification  for  a 
voter,  and  voting  by  ballot  as  the  method  freest  from 
abuses  and  most  independent. 
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Late  in  January,  1786,  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
and  Mr.  Madison  again  hastened  to  the  retirement  of 
his  father's  plantation.  There,  as  usual,  he  occupied  his 
time  mainly  in  writing  to  his  acquaintances  and  in  read- 
ing. From  his  letters  at  this  date  it  appears  that  nat- 
ural history,  to  which  many  scholarly  men  even  at  that 
day  in  America  gave  much  of  their  attention,  afforded 
Mr.  Madison  a  constant  source  of  interest.  To  France, 
Americans  were  then  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the 
most  recent  incentives  to  entering  this  delightful  and 
limitless  field  of  research.  Buffon's  beautiful,  if  not 
always  truthful,  works  had,  indeed,  aroused  an  interest 
before  unfelt  in  this  direction.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Madison's  reflections  were  often  committed  to  his  com- 
monplace record,  or  written  in  letters,  mainly  to  Mr. 
Jefferson.  The  most  casual  observer  could  not  fail  to 
note  the  difference  given  to  the  thoughts  of  these  two 
friends  from  their  study  of  natural  history.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison saw  at  every  step  the  marks  of  design;  every- 
where a  system,  a  plan,  which  he  believed  could  in 
the  same  way  be  found  to  involve  the  lowest  of  exist- 
ences in  the  world  of  matter;  a  plan  beyond  the  in- 
genuity or  device  of  man,  or  accident,  or  vagary.  His 
conclusions  were  naturally  metaphysical  and  moral. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Jefferson  cared  not  to  look  be- 
yond the  objects  themselves.  In  their  systematic  re- 
lations and  dependencies  his  shallow  philosophies  saw 
nothing  to  carry  him  into  a  metaphysical,  moral,  or 
supernatural  atmosphere  which  he  seemed  to  hate,  and 
certainly  shunned. 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
Annapolis  approached  affairs  throughout  the  country 
became  more  desperate.     It  seemed  to  be  the  moment 
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for  unanimous,  patriotic  action.  While  the  Convention 
was  only  designed  by  most  of  its  advocates  to  take 
some  satisfactory  step  toward  removing  the  commercial 
evils  of  the  country,  it  was  hoped  by  many  that  it 
might  lead  to  more  substantial  benefits  to  the  entire 
Confederacy.  More  than  this.  It  was  now  looked  for 
by  not  a  few  as  the  best  feasible  and  only  probable 
means  of  saving  the  weak  fabric  that  was  called  the 
Union.  Still,  there  were  no  certain  premonitory 
symptoms  of  unanimity  in  the  counsels  of  the  Conven- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  there  were  not  wanting  evils 
which  it  was  feared  might  prevent  the  attainment  of 
any  of  the  greatly  needed  benefits.  Among  these  was 
the  negotiation  at  that  time  in  process  between  Mr. 
Jay,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Spanish 
Minister  concerning  the  western  and  the  south-western 
boundaries  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  its 
mouth.  Mr.  Jay  was  disposed  to  waive  the  claim  to 
the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  surrender  was  stubbornly  opposed  by  the  South, 
as  it  should  have  been,  doubtlessly,  by  the  whole 
country,  with  perfect  unanimity.  But  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States  were  very  well  inclined  to 
accept  Mr.  Jay's  view  of  the  case,  and  as  to  the  other 
Middle  States  it  was  feared  they  would  take  the  same 
side.  This  was  regarded  as  a  purely  Northern  scheme 
to  build  up  that  section  to  the  detriment  of  the  South. 
The  charge  was  directly  made  that  New  York  was 
aiming  to  draw  to  her  the  vast  trade  of  the  West  by 
opening  a  way  to  the  Hudson.  And  with  the  narrow 
views  of  territorial  expansion  and  improvement  be- 
longing to  that  period  it  was  easy,  perhaps,  to  believe 
that  closing  the  Mississippi  would  destroy  the  prosper- 
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ity  of  one  section  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  One 
faction  in  the  Congress  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  to  the  course  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jay ;  but  the  voice  of  nine  States  was  necessary 
for  this  step.  But  this  was  not  all.  Nearly  every 
step  at  this  period,  in  or  out  of  the  Congress,  seemed 
only  to  further  increase  the  general  irritation.  No 
croaker  over  the  wickedness  and  perverseness  of  these, 
latter  days  can  read  with  care  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Legislatures  from  1784  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  National  Federal  Government  in  the  spring  of 
1789,  without  experiencing  some  relief  from  one  of  the 
errors  of  his  life. 

A  striking  comment  on  the  character  of  the  times 
may  be  seen  in  the  selection  of  Annapolis  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  Convention.  This  conduct  was 
based  on  the  dread  of  the  sinister  influence  which 
might  be  exerted  by  the  powerless  Congress,  and  the 
aspiring  commercial  communities.  The  Congress,  it 
was  said,  had  an  itching  for  power,  and  its  pretensions 
were  much  dreaded,  although  it  clearly  had  not  author- 
ity and  harmony  enough  in  it  to  make  a  single  State  or 
itself  respectable  anywhere.  Towns  that  aspired  to 
consequence  were  also  deemed  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  calm 
deliberations  of  an  assembly  of  unripe  statesmen. 

But  even  in  the  Continental  Congress  things  could 
not  be  so  bad  as  to  have  no  good  in  them ;  and  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  as  Mr.  Madison  said,  it  served  to 
keep  the  country  together.  For  example.  When  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  resolved  not  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Congress,  in  1786,  that  power- 
ful body,  then   sitting  in  New  York,  sent  some  com- 
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missioners  over  to  Trenton  to  show  the  Legislature  the 
impropriety  of.  such  conduct,  especially  at  such  a  pre- 
carious moment  in  national  affairs.  The  great  Legis- 
lature receded,  but  neglected  to  meet  the  requisitions, 
and  so  matters  stood  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  Mr.  Madison  said : 

"  Orange,  April  9,  1786. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  step  taken  by  New  Jersey  was  certainly  a 
rash  one,  and  will  furnish  fresh  pretexts  to  unwilling  States  for 
withholding  their  contributions.  In  one  point  of  view,  however, 
it  furnishes  a  salutary  lesson.  Is  it  possible  with  such  an  example 
before  our  eyes  of  impotency  in  the  federal  system,  to  remain  skep- 
tical with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  infusing  more  energy  into  it  ? 
A  government  can  not  long  stand  which  is  obliged,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  administration,  to  court  a  compliance  with  its  consti- 
tutional acts,  from  a  member  not  of  the  most  powerful  order,  situ- 
ated within  the  immediate  verge  of  authority,  and  apprised  of  every 
circumstance  which  should  remonstrate  against  disobedience. 

"The  question  whether  it  be  possible  and  worth  while  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  of  the  States  must  be  speedily  decided  some  way 
or  other.  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  its  preservation  would  do 
well  to  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  its  extinction.  The 
prospect  to  my  eye  is  a  gloomy  one  indeed." 

Four  States  failed  to  appoint  delegates  to  Annap- 
olis, and  even  those  that  were  appointed  did  not  all 
attend,  and  when  the  11th  of  September,  the  day  for 
the  meeting,  arrived,  the  outlook  was  hopeless.  A  suffi- 
ciently minute  account,  perhaps,  of  this  Convention 
may  be  found  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1786",  from  Annapolis, 
Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  his  friend  Monroe  : 

"  Our  prospect  here  makes  no  amends  for  what  is  done  with 
you.  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  alone  are  on  the 
ground ;  two  commissioners  attend  from  New  York,  and  one  from 
Pennsylvania.     Unless  the   sudden  attendance  of  a  much  more 
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respectable  number  takes  place  it  is  proposed  to  break  up  tbe  meet- 
ing, with  a  recommendation  of  another  time  and  place,  and  an 
intimation  of  the  expediency  of  extending  the  plan  to  other  defects 
of  the  Confederation.  In  case  of  a  speedy  dispersion,  I  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  ride  back  as  far  as  Philadelphia  before  I  proceed  to 
Virginia,  from  which  place,  if  not  from  this,  I  will  let  you  know 
the  upshot  here." 

In  October,  Mr.  Madison  was  again  in  his  seat  in 
the  Legislature;  and  greatly  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, on  the  9th  of  the  following  month,  with  en- 
tire unanimity,  that  body  passed  a  bill  accepting  the 
report  of  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  recommendation,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  Mr.  Madi- 
son's good  fortune  to  write  the  bill  adopted  with  this 
unusual  display  of  unanimity.  The  preamble  to  this 
honorable  performance  was  designed  by  him  to  express 
his  own  earnest  convictions  and  act  as  a  stimulus  of 
first  example  to  other  States. 

In  joint  ballot,  the  Legislature  elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  to  represent  Virginia  at  Philadelphia: 
General  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph (the  governor),  John  Blair,  James  Madison, 
George  Mason,  and  George  Wythe.  These  were 
claimed  to  be  the  best  men  in  the  State  for  the  im- 
portant trust.  The  solemnity  and  importance  which 
the  Legislature  attached  to  the  whole  matter  were  es- 
tablishing an  example  which  could  not  be  readily  sur- 
passed in  the  other  States. 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and 
Delaware  soon  followed  the  course  of  Virginia,  and 
after  the  Congress  had  called  upon  the  States  to  com- 
ply with  the  recommendation  from  the  Convention  at 
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Annapolis,  the  other  States  also  appointed  their  dele- 
gates. No  sooner  was  this  important  matter  disposed 
of  than  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  Mississippi  River  question,  and  after  a  long 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Madison  took  a  leading  part, 
the  delegates  to  the  Congress  were  instructed  to  op- 
pose all  steps  looking  to  the  abandonment  of  the  coun- 
try's natural  rights. 

Mr.  Madison  had  the  gratification,  too,  at  this  ses- 
sion, of  seeing  the  effort  to  flood  the  country  with 
paper  money  defeated,  and  the  statement  made  by 
Virginia  that  "an  emission  of  paper  money  would  be 
unjust,  impolitic,  and  destructive  of  public  and  private 
confidence,  and  of  that  virtue  which  is  the  basis  of 
republican  government." 

Notwithstanding  that  a  great  part  of  the  session 
was  taken  up  in  an  effort  to  dispose  of  the  remaining 
bills  of  the  revised  code,  and  Mr.  Madison  had  used 
every  exertion  to  that  end,  much  of  it  was  left  for 
the  future.  Through  his  perseverance,  however,  the 
remaining  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee,  where  he  deemed  it  to  be  much  safer  than 
if  left  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  the  Legislature  as 
a  whole.  Among  the  parts  of  the  original  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  bills  which  fell  by  the  way,  was  Mr. 
Jefferson's  remarkable  public-school  system,  a  scheme 
many  years  ahead  of  the  age  in  Virginia,  and  in  fact, 
one  which  its  author  should  have  known,  never  could 
gain  the  esteem  of  such  a  community.  It  does  not 
appear  that  even  Mr.  Madison  took  any  interest  in  it. 

Although  Mr.  Madison's  work  during  this  busy 
year  was  mainly  confined  to  the  State,  its  general  na- 
tional bearing   and   importance   can  not  be   overesti- 
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mated.  And  at  the  very  favorable  juncture,  the  good 
features  of  which  he  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  wider  field  where  he  could  watch  every 
movement  in  the  grand  events  he  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  putting  in  the  way  of  realization. 

Many  things  now  conspired  to  advance  the  interest 
in  and  exhibit  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Among  these  were  riots  in  Massachusetts,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  "  Shays'  Rebellion,"  from  a  Daniel 
Shays,  a  captain  in  the  Revolution,  who  took  the  lead. 
The  people  in  all  the  Eastern  States  regarded  with 
jealousy  the  powers  of  the  Congress,  even  while  they 
regarded  it  as  little  else  than  an  agent  between  the 
States,  and  the  bare  mention  of  assessments  to  defray 
public  expenses  or  war  debts  was  met  with  great  dis- 
favor. The  Legislatures  and  Executives  were,  how- 
ever, generally  in  harmony  with  the  Congress.  The 
close  of  the  war  left  the  country  under  a  heavy  debt, 
and  the  private  individual  embarrassments  were  more 
serious  than  those  of  State.  Still  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  real  taxpayers  were  at  all  disposed  to  resist 
the  usual  course  of  law  and  order.  The  main  diffi- 
culty was  confined  to  irresponsible  men,  who  held  that 
they  had  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  a  common  inheritance  which  was  conquered 
from  Great  Britain,  and  that  this  should  actually  be 
divided  among  the  people.  Such  has  always  been  the 
unreasonable  line  of  argument  among  mobs.  And  men 
who  could  entertain  such  unjust,  unmanly,  and  vile 
sentiments  were  the  rioters  in  Massachusetts  at  this 
time.     Meetings,  called  conventions,  were  held  in  vari- 
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ous  parts  of  the  State,  and  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
organized  as  to  demand  general  attention.  Courts  were 
broken  up,  and  the  laws  set  at  defiance.  And  amidst 
all  this  anarchic  clamor,  there  arose  a  cry  from  the 
same  reckless  throats  for  unlimited  amounts  of  paper 
money,  by  which  all  obligations  could  be  liquidated 
and  the  miserable  rendered  happy.  Such  has  been  the 
cry  of  all  mobs,  all  irregular,  unscrupulous,  and  selfish 
political  movements.  The  Congress  sent  the  Secretary 
of  War,  General  Henry  Knox,  to  Massachusetts  to 
investigate  affairs,  and  look  after  the  arsenal  at  Spring- 
field; and  from  his  report  it  was  determined  to  raise 
thirteen  hundred  men  at  the  expense  of  the  Congress, 
from  a  few  of  the  States,  to  aid  in  reducing  the  mob. 
But  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  had  to  be 
done  under  the  pretext  of  increasing  the  army  on 
account  of  threatened  war  with  the  Indians. 

Governor  Bowdoin  soon  had  old  General  Lincoln  in 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  picked  militia  force,  which 
was  actually  attacked  at  Springfield  by  eleven  hundred 
men  under  Shays.  A  few  shots,  however,  put  the 
brave  mob  to  flight.  At  Pelham  General  Lincoln 
overhauled  them,  and  after  capturing  a  hundred  or  so, 
scattered  the  rest. 

Thus  ended  "Shays'  Rebellion."  Fourteen  of  the 
leaders  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  were  par- 
doned, and  other  just  acts  of  the  Legislature  relating 
to  this  affair  were  never  very  rigidly  carried  out.  But 
even  this  infamous  business  was  not  without  benefit. 
It  greatly  increased  the  disposition  in  New  England 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  country  to  the  scheme 
for  a  stronger  and  better  form  of  government;  and 
States  that  were  tardy  now  hurried  up  their  appoint- 
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ment   of    delegates    to    the    Convention    to   meet   at 

Philadelphia. 

The  "bread  or  blood"  democracy  of  Massachusetts 

was  effectually  crushed,  but  its  riotous  character  could 

not  be  forgotten.     Of  this,  William  C.  Rives  uttered 

the  following  sentiment : 

"Whether  it  be,  that  the  original,  inherent  proclivity  of  an 
unqualified  democracy  is  to  personify  itself  in  the  government  of 
a  single  man,  as  has  been  said  by  one  (Napoleon)  who  crowned 
his  theory  by  successful  practice,  or  that  its  excesses  lead,  by  a 
natural  reactionary  process,  to  the  establishment  of  despotic  au- 
thority as  a  refuge  from  anarchy  and  civil  disorder,  modern  times 
have  certainly  added  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  truth,  which 
the  future  history  of  the  United  States  may  yet  farther  confirm, 
that  a  highly  democratic  state  of  society  is  far  more  likely,  than 
one  tempered  by  natural  aristocratical  influences,  to  terminate  in 
absolute  monarchical  rule." 

In  the  winter  of  1786  Mr.  Madison  again  becoming 
eligible,  was,  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Virginia  to  the  Congress,  and,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1787,  took  his  seat  in  that  body.  He  at  once 
gave  his  attention  to  the  question  which  had  recently 
engendered  such  a  widespread  ill  feeling  throughout 
the  country,  the  proposed  closing  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Jay,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  Congress,  insisted  that  affairs  with 
Spain  had  reached  that  point  when  concessions  must 
be  made,  or  war  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  Seven 
States  had  authorized  him  to  proceed  with  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  ground  of  giving  up  the  Mississippi  for 
the  time,  as  he  deemed  advisable.  Mr.  Madison,  with 
the  other  members  from  the  South,  mainly,  opposed 
this  procedure  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  position  nobody  gainsays  at  this  day. 
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On   this   very  subject  he   wrote    to   Mr.   Monroe 

as  follows : 

"Philadelphia,  October  5,  1786. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  yesterday  your  favor  of  the  2d  in- 
stant, which  makes  the  third  for  which  my  acknowledgments  are 
due.  The  progression  which  a  certain  measure  seems  to  be  making 
is  an  alarming  proof  of  the  predominance  of  temporary  and  partial 
interests  over  those  just  and  extended  maxims  of  policy  which 
have  been  so  much  boasted  of  among  us,  and  which  alone  can 
effectuate  the  durable  prosperity  of  the  Union.  Should  the 
measure  triumph  under  the  patronage  of  nine  States,  or  even  of 
the  whole  thirteen,  I  shall  never  be  convinced  that  it  is  expe- 
dient, because  I  can  not  conceive  it  to  be  just. 

"There  is  no  maxim,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  more  liable  to 
be  misapplied,  and  which,  therefore,  more  needs  elucidation,  than 
the  current  one  that  the  interest  of  the  majority  is  the  political 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Taking  the  word  'interest'  as 
synonymous  with  '  ultimate  happiness,'  in  which  sense  it  is  quali- 
fied with  every  necessary  moral  ingredient,  the  proposition  is  no 
doubt  true.  But,  taking  it  in  the  popular  sense,  as  referring  to 
immediate  augmentation  of  property  and  wealth,  nothing  can  be 
more  false.  In  the  latter  sense  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
majority  in  every  community  to  despoil  and  enslave  the  minority 
of  individuals ;  and,  in  a  federal  community,  to  make  a  similar 
sacrifice  of  the  minority  of  the  component  States.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  re-establishing,  under  another  name  and  a  more  specious 
form,  force  as  the  measure  of  right ;  and  in  this  light  the  Western 
settlements  will  infallibly  view  it.'' 

MR.  MADISON  TO  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

"  New  Yoek  April  16, 1787. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  honored  with  your  letter  of  the 
31st  March,  and  find,  with  much  pleasure,  that  your  views  of  the 
reform  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  Convention  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  those  I  entertained.  Temporizing  applications  will  dis- 
honor the  councils  which  propose  them,  and  may  foment  the 
internal  malignity  of  the  disease,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pro- 
duce an  ostensible  palliation  of  it.  Radical  attempts,  although 
unsuccessful,  will  at  least  justify  the  authors  of  them. 

"Having  been  lately  led  to  revolve  the  subject  which  is  to 
undergo  the  discussion  of  the  Convention,  and  formed  some  out- 
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lines  of  a  new  system,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  them  with- 
out apology  to  your  eye. 

"Conceiving  that  an  individual  independence  of  the  States  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  their  aggregate  sovereignty,  and  that  a 
consolidation  of  the  whole  into  one  simple  republic  would  be  as 
inexpedient  as  it  is  inattainable,  I  have  sought  for  middle  ground, 
which  may  at  once  support  a  due  supremacy  of  the  national 
authority,  and  not  exclude  the  local  authorities  wherever  they 
can  be  subordinately  useful. 

' '  I  would  propose  as  the  groundwork,  that  a  change  be  made 
in  the  principle  of  representation.  According  to  the  present  form 
of  the  Union,  in  which  the  intervention  of  the  States  is,  in  all 
great  cases,  necessary  to  effectuate  the  measures  of  Congress,  an 
equality  of  suffrage  does  not  destroy  the  inequality  of  importance 
in  the  several  members.  No  one  will  deny  that  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  have  more  weight  and  influence,  both  within  and 
without  Congress,  than  Delaware  or  Rhode  Island.  Under  a 
system  which  would  operate  in  many  essential  points  without  the 
intervention  of  the  State  Legislatures,  the  case  would  be  materially 
altered.  A  vote  in  the  National  Councils  from  Delaware  would 
then  have  the  same,  effect  and  value  as  one  from  the  largest  State 
in  the  Union.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  such  a  change  would 
not  be  attended  with  much  difficulty.  A  majority  of  the  States, 
and  those  of  greatest  influence,  will  regard  it  as  favorable  to  them. 
To  the  Northern  States  it  will  be  recommended  by  their  present 
populousness ;  to  the  Southern,  by  their  expected  advantage  in  this 
respect.  The  lesser  States  must,  in  every  case,  yield  to  the  predom- 
inant will.  But  the  consideration  which  particularly  urges  a  change 
in  the  representation  is,  that  it  will  obviate  the  principal  objections 
of  the  larger  States  to  the  necessary  concessions  of  power. 

"I  would  propose  next,  that  in  addition  to  the  present  federal 
powers  the  National  Government  should  be  armed  with  positive 
and  complete  authority  in  all  cases  which  require  uniformity ;  such 
as  the  regulation  of  trade,  including  the  right  of  taxing  both 
exports  and  imports,  the  fixing  the  terms  and  forms  of  nat- 
uralization, etc.,  etc. 

' '  Over  and  above  this  positive  power,  a  negative  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  on  the  Legislative  acts  of  the  States-,  as  here- 
tofore exercised  by  the  kingly  prerogative,  appears  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  be  the  least  possible  encroachment 
on  the  State  jurisdictions.     Without  this  defensive  power,  every 
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positive  power  that  can  be  given  on  paper  will  be  evaded  or 
defeated.  The  States  will  continue  to  invade  the  national  ju- 
risdiction, to  violate  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  harass 
one  another  with  rival  and  spiteful  measures  dictated  by  mis- 
taken views  of  interest.  Another  happy  effect  of  this  preroga- 
tive would  be  its  control  on  the  internal  vicissitudes  of  State 
policy,  and  the  aggressions  of  interested  majorities  on  the  rights 
of  minorities  and  individuals.  The  great  desideratum,  which  has 
not  yet  been  found  for  republican  governments,  seems  to  be  some 
disinterested  and  dispassionate  umpire  in  disputes  between  different 
passions  and  interests  in  the  State.  The  majority,  who  alone 
have  the  right  of  decision,  have  frequently  an  interest,  real  or 
supposed,  in  abusing  it.  In  monarchies  the  sovereign  is  more 
neutral  to  the  interests  and  views  of  different  parties ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, he  too  often  forms  interests  of  his  own,  repugnant  to 
those  of  the  whole.  Might  not  the  national  prerogative  here 
suggested  be  found  sufficiently  disinterested  for  the  decision  of 
local  questions  of  policy,  whilst  it  would  itself  be  sufficiently 
restrained  from  the  pursuit  of  interests  adverse  to  those  of  the 
whole  society  ?  There  has  not  been  any  moment  since  the  peace 
at  which  the  representatives  of  the  Union  would  have  given  an 
assent  to  paper  money  or  any  other  measure  of  a  kindred  nature. 

''The  national  supremacy  ought  also  to  be  extended,  as  I 
conceive,  to  the  judiciary  departments.  If  those  who  are  to  ex- 
pound and  apply  the  laws  are  connected  by  their  interests  and 
their  oaths  with  the  particular  States  wholly,  and  not  with  the 
Union,  the  participation  of  the  Union  in  the  making  of  the  laws, 
may  be  possibly  rendered  unavailing.  It  seems  at  least  necessary 
that  the  oaths  of  the  Judges  should  include  a  fidelity  to  the 
general,  as  well  as  local  constitution,  and  that  aruappeal  should  lie 
to  some  national  tribunal  in  all  cases  to  which  foreigners  or  inhab- 
itants of  other  States  may  be  parties.  The  admiralty  jurisdiction 
seems  to  fall  entirely  within  the  purview  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  The  national  supremacy  in  the  executive  departments  is  liable 
to  some  difficulty,  unless  the  officers  administering  them  could  be 
made  appoin table  by  the  supreme  government.  The  militia  ought 
certainly  to  be  placed,  in  some  form  or  other,  under  the  authority 
which  is  entrusted  with  the  general  protection  and  defense. 

"  A  government  composed  of  such  extensive  powers  should  be 
well  organized  and  balanced.     The  legislative  department  might  be 
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divided  into  two  branches ;  one  of  them  chosen  every  years, 

by  the  people  at  large  or  by  the  Legislatures ;  the  other  to  consist 
of  fewer  members,  to  hold  their  places  for  a  longer  term,  and  to  go 
out  in  such  a  rotation,  as  always  to  leave  in  office  a  large  majority 
of  old  members.  Perhaps  the  negative  on  the  laws  might  be  most 
cenveniently  exercised  by  this  branch.  As  a  further  check,  a 
council  of  revision,  including  the  great  ministerial  officers,  might 
be  superadded. 

' '  A  National  Executive  must  also  be  provided.  I  have  scarcely 
ventured,  as  yet,  to  form  my  own  opinion  either  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  constituted,  or  of  the  authorities  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  clothed. 

"  An  article  should  be  inserted  expressly  guarantying  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  States  against  internal,  as  well  as  external  dangers. 

' '  In  like  manner  the  right  of  coercion  should  be  expressly  de- 
clared. With  the  resources  of  commerce  in  hand,  the  National 
Administration  might  always  find  means  of  exerting  it  either  by 
sea  or  land.  But  the  difficulty  and  awkwardness  of  operating  by 
force  on  the  collective  will  of  a  State  render  it  particularly  desira- 
ble that  the  necessity  of  it  might  be  precluded.  Perhaps  the  neg- 
ative on  the  laws  might  create  such  a  mutuality  of  dependence 
between  the  general  and  particular  authorities  as  to  answer  the 
purpose.  Or,  perhaps,  some  defined  objects  of  taxation  might  be 
submitted,  along  with  commerce,  to  the  general  authority." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

MR.    MADISON   AGAIN  IN    THE  CONTINENTAL    CONGRESS  — 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  —  SLAVERY 

COMPROMISES  — THE  CONSTITUTION. 

FROM  1785  to  1789,  Mr.  Madison  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  speculations  on  government,  in  in- 
vestigating the  histories  and  remains  of  ancient  polit- 
ical systems  which  were  republics  or  approached  nearly 
that  form  which  the  people  of  America  could  embrace. 
Among  his  writings  are  quite  extensive  notes  on  this 
subject,  not  only  including  extinct  republics,  but  also 
many  of  the  existing  governments  of  Europe.  With- 
out the  examples  of  successful  and  noticeable  republics 
then  in  operation  from  which  to  copy,  it  did  become  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  framers  of  this  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  should  be  its  main  permanent  features. 
As  it  was  clear  that  unrestrained  democracy  was  not 
the  way  to  national  or  personal  prosperity,  it  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  interest  and  great  difficulty  to  de- 
cide what  standards  of  authority  could  and  should  be 
erected  in  the  organic  laws  and  methods  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  principles  of  just  liberty  and  right 
alike  to  all  men.  While  this  state  of  circumstances  in 
America  at  that  period,  may  present  an  apology  for 
such  researches,  it  must  now  occur  to  the  man  of  most 
ordinary  spirit  and  understanding  as  an  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  trifling  way  of  reaching  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country.     Mr.  Madison  was  not 
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alone  in  this  far-fetched  kind  of  speculation.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  his  time  pursued  the  same  course. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  life  of  John  Adams 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  existence  of  an  exalted  judg- 
ment and  sense  of  the  fitness  and  value  of  things, 
was  his  work  of  quoting  the  records  of  old  European 
governments  in  his  printed  volumes  designed  especially 
to  convince  the  Americans  that  they  should  accept  the 
Constitution  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  mainly 
unlike  any  of  them,  and  designed  for  an  age  and  a 
people  wholly  unlike  any  other  that  ever  had  existed. 
This  performance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams  caused 
him  to  lose  some  votes  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  at 
least.     It  was  no  wonder. 

Of  this  very  work,  on  the  "  Constitutions  of  the 
American  States,"  Mr.  Madison  made  the  following 
comment  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  dated  June  6, 
1787,  at  Philadelphia : 

"Mr.  Adams's  book,  which  has  been  in  your  hands,  of  course, 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  An  edition  has  come  out 
here,  and  another  is  in  the  press  at  New  York.  It  will  probably 
be  much  read,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  contribute, 
with  other  circumstances,  to  revive  the  predilections  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  British  Constitution.  Men  of  learning  find  nothing 
new  in  it ;  men  of  taste  many  things  to  criticise  ;  and  men  with- 
out either,  not  a  few  things  which  they  will  not  understand.  It 
will,  nevertheless,  be  read  and  praised,  and  become  a  powerful 
engine  in  forming  the  public  opinion.  The  name  and  character 
of  the  author,  with  the  critical  situation  of  our  affairs,  naturally 
account  for  such  an  effort.  The  book  also  has  merit,  and  I  wish 
many  of  the  remarks  in  it  which  are  unfriendly  to  republicanism 
may  not  receive  fresh  weight  from  the  operations  of  our  gov- 
ernments." 

But  as  may  be  seen  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  already  passed  a  favorable 
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judgment  on  the  "  Defense  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tions "  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  could  not  recall  it ;  and  the' 
least  praiseworthy  parts  of  it  Mr.  Madison  had  not 
yet  examined.  Both  of  their  criticisms  applied  to  the 
first  volume  only. 

Finally  the  day  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Dr.  James  McClung  had  been  substituted 
in  the  Virginia  delegation  for  Patrick  Henry,  who 
could  not  or  would  not  attend.  After  two  weeks  of 
anxious  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  delegates,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison wrote  as  follows  to  Edmund  Pendleton : 

"  Philadelphia,  May  27,  1787. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  put  off,  from  day  to  day,  writing  to  my 
friends  from  this  place,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  say  something 
of  the  Convention.  Contrary  to  every  previous  calculation,  the 
bare  quorum  of  seven  States  was  not  made  up  till  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  States  composing  it  are  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  Individual  members  are  here  from  Massachusetts,  Ma- 
ryland, and  Georgia,  and  our  intelligence  promises  a  complete 
addition  of  the  first  and  last,  as  also  of  Connecticut,  by  to-morrow. 
General  Washington  was  called  to  the  chair  by  a  unanimous  voice, 
and  has  accepted  it.  The  secretary  is  a  Major  Jackson.  This  is 
all  that  has  yet  been  done,  except  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
for  preparing  the  rules  by  which  the  Convention  is  to  be  governed 
in  its  proceedings.  A  few  days  will  now  furnish  some  data  for 
calculating  the  probable  result  of  the  meeting.  In  general,  the 
members  seem  to  accord  in  viewing  our  situation  as  peculiarly 
critical,  and  on  being  averse  to  temporizing  expedients.  I  wish 
they  may  as  readily  agree  when  particulars  are  brought  forward. 
Congress  are  reduced  to  five  or  six  States,  and  are  not  likely  to 
do  any  thing  during  the  term  of  the  Convention. 

"  A  packet  has  lately  arrived  from  France,  but  brings  no  news. 

"  I  learnt  with  great  pleasure,  by  the  Governor,  that  you  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  a  comfortable  degree  of  health,  and  heartily  wish 
this  may  find  it  still  further  confirmed ;  being,  with  sincere  affec- 
tion and  the  highest  esteem,         Your  obed't  friend  and  serv.'' 
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The  Virginia  delegates  all  entered  the  Convention 
favorable  to  the  plan  of  thoroughly  reorganizing  the 
Union,  of  devising  a  system  of  government  which 
would  give  stability  and  peace  to  the  country.  On 
some  points,  however,  and  especially  pertaining  to  the 
Executive,  Mr.  Madison  had  no  very  definite  ideas, 
not  even  at  the  day  on  which  the  Convention  began 
to  assemble.  Indeed,  he  approached  the  whole  matter 
with  considerable  timidity,  and  without  boldly  formed 
opinions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  final  success,  mainly,  of 
the  Randolph  or  Virginia  plan,  Mr.  Randolph  became 
offended  and  withdrew  from  the  Convention  ;  Mason 
would  not  sign;  McClung  and  Wythe,  who  would 
have  signed,  were  taken  away  by  personal  and  family 
matters ;  and  so  only  the  names  of  Washington,  Mad- 
ison, and  Blair,  from  Virginia,  were  attached  to  the 
Constitution.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  Convention, 
more  earnestly  desired  to  see  the  adoption  of  a  strong, 
firm,  just  republic  than  did  General  Washington.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jay  in  the  previous  autumn  he  had  said : 

"  We  have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature 
in  forming  our  confederation.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  men 
will  not  adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  their  own  good,  without  the  intervention  of  a  coercive 
power.  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  long  exist  as  a  nation  without 
having  lodged  somewhere  a  power  which  will  pervade  the  whole 
Union,  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the  authority  of  the  State 
governments  extends  over  the  several  States." 

To  Mr.  Madison  he  wrote  : 

' '  I  confess  that  my  opinion  of  public  virtue  is  so  far  changed 
that  I  have  my  doubts  whether  any  system,  without  the  means  of 
coercion  in  the  sovereign,  will  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  a  general  government,  without  which  every  thing  else 
fails." 
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Mr.  Madison  had  freely  committed  his  views  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  others  as  before  mentioned,  and 
now  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  them  presented 
in  an  elaborate  form,  and  become  the  basis  of  all  the 
discussions  in  the  Convention,  and  finally  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

Mr.  Madison's  proposition  for  a  negative  was  after- 
ward a  source  of  no  little  annoyance  to  him  and  his 
friends,  but  located  finally  in  the  Executive  and  the 
Supreme  Court  it  became  a  fortunate  and  wise  feature 
of  our  system,  controlling  the  extravagant  and  evil 
acts  of  the  legislative  department. 

No  point  in  the  Virginia  or  Madison  plan  was  more 
assailed  than  this  one  of  establishing  a  power  of  nega- 
tion and  veto  somewhere  in  the  government,  and  none 
more  required  jealous  watchfulness.  Yet  it  was  the 
grandest  conception  in  the  plan,  and  the  most  states- 
manlike of  all  Mr.  Madison's  principles.  This  nega- 
tive power  was  attached  to  the  entire  American  system, 
in  the  individual  States,  as  well  as  in  the  General 
Government,  and  although  it  can  not  be  maintained 
that  it  is  always  safe  in  either  the  Executive  or 
the  Judiciary,  and  that  the  results  are  always  wise 
and  just,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  refined  and  admi- 
rable provisions  in  the  polity  of  the  Republic,  merit- 
ing the  praise  of  men  worthy  of  being  called  statesmen 
in  other  less  fortunate  countries. 

The  great  timidity  with  which  the  States  embraced 
the  purposes  of  the  Convention  may  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent in  the  fact  that  not  until  eleven  days  after  the 
day  for  the  assembling  was  a  quorum  of  seven  States 
formed.  Then,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  and  New  Hampshire  appeared  in  the  order 
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named;   and  Rhode  Island  was  too  perverse  to  send 
any  delegates  at  all. 

As  Virginia  had  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  the  Annapolis  Convention,  and  in  approving  its 
work  and  providing  for  its  continuance  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  at  Philadelphia,  now  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  delegates  from  that  State  would  take 
the  lead  in  introducing  the  proceedings.  This  they 
were  not  slow  in  doing.  They  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
government,  and  designated  Mr.  Randolph  to  intro- 
duce it  to  the  Convention  with  an  introductory  speech, 
in  general  terms  showing  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
plaining the  plan  offered  to  the  Convention.  In  letters 
to  Edmund. Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson,  General  Wash- 
ington, and  others,  perhaps,  Mr.  Madison  had,  in  frag- 
ments and  otherwise,  presented  a  pretty  comprehensive 
outline  of  a  constitution,  and  the  views  expressed  in 
these  letters  were  now  made,  substantially,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Randolph,  Madison,  or  Virginia  plan, 
and  in  form  put  before  the  Convention  on  Tuesday, 
May  29,  1787,  as  follows: 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ought  to  be 
so  corrected  and  enlarged  as  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by 
their  institution,  namely,  '  Common  defense,  security  of  liberty, 
and  general  welfare.' 

"2.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  con- 
tribution, or  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  rule  may  seem  best  in  different  cases. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  consist 
of  two  branches. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  ever}'  for  the  term  of ;  to  be  of  the  age 
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of years  at  least ;  to  receive  liberal  stipends  by  which  they 

may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  the  public 
service ;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  established  by  a  particular 
State,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  except  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  first  branch,  during 
the  term  of  service,  and  for  the  space  of after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  service,  and  to  be  subject  to  recall. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  those  of  the  first,  out 
of  a  proper  number  of  persons  nominated  by  the  individual  Leg- 
islatures, to  be  of  the  age  of years  at  least ;  to  hold  their 

offices  for  a  term  sufficient  to  insure  their  independency;  to  re- 
ceive liberal  stipends,  by  which  they  may  be  compensated  for  the 
devotion  of  their  time  to  the  public  service ;  and  for  the  space 
of after  the  expiration  thereof. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the  right  of 
originating  acts;  that  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  em- 
powered to  enjoy  the  Legislative  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Confederation,  and  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the 
separate  States  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual 
legislation ;  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States  con- 
travening, in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Legislature,  the  Articles 
of  Union,  or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Union ;  and  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any 
member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  its  duty  under  the  Arti- 
cles thereof. 

' '  7.   Resolved,  That  a  National  Executive  be  instituted ;  to  be 

chosen  by  the  National  Legislature  for  the  term  of ;  to 

receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  the 
services  rendered,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be 
made,  so  as  to  affect  the  magistracy  existing  at  the  time  of  in- 
crease or  diminution ;  and  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time ;  and 
that,  besides  a  general  authority  to  execute  the  national  laws,  it 
ought  to  enjoy  the  executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Confederation. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  a  convenient  number 
of  the  National  Judiciary  ought  to  compose  a  Council  of  Revision, 
with  authority  to  examine  every  act  of  the  National  Legislature, 
before  it  shall  operate,  and  every  act  of  a  particular  Legislature 
before  a  negative  thereon  shall  be  final ;    and  that  the  dissent  of 
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the  said  Council  shall  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless  the  act  of  the 
National  Legislature  be  again  passed,  or  that  of  a  particular  Leg- 
islature be  again  negatived  by  of  the  members  of  each 

branch. 

"  9.  Resolved,  That  a  National  Judiciary  be  established ;  to 
consist  of  one  or  more  supreme  tribunals  to  be  chosen  by  the 
National  Legislature ;  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior, 
and  to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  fixed  compensation  for 
their  services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be  made, 
so  as  to  affect  the  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such 
increase  or  diminution.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals shall  be  to  hear  and  determine,  in  the  dernier  ressort,  all 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas ;  captures  from  an  enemy ; 
cases  in  which  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other  States,  applying  to 
such  jurisdictions,  may  be  interested ;  or  which  respect  the  collec- 
tion of  the  national  revenue ;  impeachment  of  any  national  offi- 
cers, and  questions  which  may  involve  the  national  peace  and 
harmony. 

"  10.  Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  States  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  whether  from  a  voluntary  junction  of  government  and  ter- 
ritory, or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of  voices  in 
the  National  Legislature  less  than  the  whole. 

"11.  Resolved,  That  a  republican  government,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  each  State,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  voluntary  junction 
of  government  and  territory,  ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  to  each  State. 

"  12.  Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Congress  and  their  authorities  and  privileges,  until  a 
given  day  after  the  reform  of  the  Articles  of  Union  shall  be 
adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  their  engagements. 

"  13.  Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Articles  of  Union,  whensoever  it  shall  seem  necessary; 
and  that  the  assent  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  re- 
quired thereto. 

"  14.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary 
powers,  within  the  several  States,  ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to 
support  the  Articles  of  Union. 

"  15.  Resolved,  That  the  amendments  which  shall  be  offered  to 
the  Confederation  by  the  Convention  ought,  at  a  proper  time  or 
times,  after  the  approbation  of  Congress,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
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assembly  or  assemblies  of  representatives,  recommended  by  the 
several  Legislatures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people  to  con- 
sider and  decide  thereon." 

This  vague,  general  outline  of  suggestions  credita- 
ble enough,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Madison  and  his  col- 
leagues, became  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  Convention. 

On  the  same  day  Charles  Pinckney  laid  before  the 
Convention  a  much  more  elaborate  form  for  a  consti- 
tution, which,  however,  was  not  very  seriously  con- 
sidered, farther  than  to  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
Union.  On  the  13th  of  June  Mr.  Gorham  of  Massa-" 
chusetts  laid  a  report  of  a  plan  of  government  before 
the  Convention.  Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Paterson 
of  New  Jersey  offered  to  the  Convention  the  brief 
New  Jersey  or  Clintonian,  Anti-Federal  plan  which  it 
was  desired  to  have  substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph as  a  basis  of  operations.  And,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  Mr.  Hamilton,  during  a  speech  opposing  the 
theories  of  both  plans,  gave  substantially  his  views 
of  a  system  of  government,  not,  he  said,  with  a  hope 
of  having  it  adopted,  but  as  indicating  a  line  of  argu- 
ment he  intended  to  pursue  in  any  attempts  he  could 
make  in  giving  shape  to  the  plan  likely  to  be  adopted. 
On  the  following  day  (the  19th)  it  was  decided  in  a 
vote  of  States  to  prefer  Mr.  Randolph's  to  Mr.  Pater- 
son's  plan,  and  at  once  the  discussions  were  renewed, 
step  by  step  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  July,  a  complete  de- 
tailed system,  together  with  the  original  plans  offered 
by  Pinckney  and  Paterson,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  the  Convention  adjourned 
to   the   6th   of   August,  when   that  committee   made 
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a  report  of  the  formulated  work  in  twenty-three  arti- 
cles and  a  preamble.  These  were  then  discussed, 
revised,  voted  upon,  and  finally,  on  Monday,  September 
17,  1787,  the  members  present  and  willing  signed  the 
finished  form  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  1818,  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney  for  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  government  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
received  one  nearly  identical  with  the  Constitution 
adopted.  Mr.  Pinckney  stated  that  after  so  many  years 
he  could  not  tell,  as  he  had  several  drafts  of  plans  in 
his  possession,  and  thought  that  sent  must  be  his. 
It  would  have  been  greatly  to  his  credit,  indeed,  had  it 
been  the  one  he  laid  before  the  Convention,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  not,  and  even  Mr.  Madison  adversely 
criticised  the  apparent  failure  of  his  memory  on  so 
important  a  subject,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  plan  he  really  did  offer  the  Convention  was 
not  even  considered  by  that  body  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  And  yet  the  one  he  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  was 
nearly  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  as  adopted. 

The  system  Mr.  Hamilton  would  have  presented 
to  the  Convention  proposed  a  life  tenure  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  other  equally  astonishing  things,  which  he 
knew  very  well  could  never  be  made  acceptable  to  such 
a  body  of  men. 

For  the  vague  language  of  the  first  Virginia  reso- 
lution Mr.  Randolph  himself  proposed  there  should  be 
substituted  these  words : 

"That  a  national  government  ought  to  be  established  consist- 
ing of  a  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary." 

This  change  being  adopted,  the  Virginia  plah  was 
called  the  national  plan,  and  so  it  was  considered  in 
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the  Convention,  and  so  the  Constitution  was  looked 
upon  as  substituting  a  national  for  a  federal  govern- 
ment. The  Jersey  or  Clintonian  plan  was  really  the 
confederate  or  federal  plan,  and  that  was  utterly 
rejected  by  the  Convention.  By  that  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  to  the  old  Confederacy,  and  merely  patch  up  its 
irremediable  defects  in  the  interests  of  the  powerless 
State  sovereignties.  The  opponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  system  it  proposed  should  have  borne  the 
name  Federalists,  for  they  were  the  true  federalists. 
They  were  supporters  of  a  mere  federation  of  the 
States,  and  unfriendly  to  any  kind  of  national  estab- 
lishment which  would  conflict  with  their  adhesion  to 
a  plan  of  government  ten  times  worse  than  a  "rope 
of  sand,"  and  a  source  of  ridicule  the  world  over. 
With  its  continuance  American  statesmanship  would 
have  taken  the  level  of  the  savage  confederations  of 
the  continent;  and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Continental  Congress  was  that  body  much  more  potent 
and  its  provisions  more  binding  than  a  "council  fire" 
of  neighboring  Indian  tribes.  These  men  and  their 
honest  or  foolish  dupes  would  have  taken  the  name 
Federalists  gladly,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so. 
But  the  friends  of  a  national  government  and  of  the 
Constitution  saw  that  the  word  would  serve  them  well. 
It  was  one  of  those  peculiar,  misleading,  ambiguous, 
politic  terms  which  may  often  be  pressed  into  valuable 
service  at  the  expense  of  the  exact  truth.  The  Na- 
tionalists were  too  wise,  forced  by  the  close  circum- 
stances to  be  too  wise,  not  to  appropriate  this  term  to 
themselves.  And  their  opponents,  the  opponents  of 
the  Constitution,  were  obliged  to  assume  a  name  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  and  really  a  libel  on  their  principles. 
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If  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution  and  a  strong 
national  form  of  government  were  miscalled  Fed- 
eralists, they  could  only  be  Anti-Federalists.  These 
terms  were  only  true  as  names  of  parties,  not  as  ex- 
pressive of  party  principles.  This  is  a  mere  glance  at 
the  way  in  which  the  term  federal  was  erroneously 
applied  to  this  government,  and  it  has  so  well  sub- 
served its  political  uses  that  it  still  survives.  Federal 
Constitution,  Federal  Union,  and  Federal  Government 
have  always  been  misnomers.  In  the  great  contest 
over  the  adoption  and  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Government,  the  Federalists,  so-called,  were 
nationalists  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  merely, 
and  their  opponents,  the  Anti-Federalists,  were  the 
genuine  federalists  or  anti-nationalists ;  and  in  the 
parties  of  their  political  descendants  this  distinction  in 
principle  has,  to  some  extent,  always  been  maintained. 
Although  the  word  country  was  constantly  applied, 
even  before  the  separation  from  England,  to  mean 
America,  all  the  colonies,  all  the  States,  and  all  they 
claimed,  the  whole  land,  politically  there  was  no 
country  until  there  was  created  one  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Government  in  1788  and  1789.  That 
act  made  a  country,  a  people,  a  nation.  It  was  the 
act  of  all  the  States  and  all  the  people,  exchanging, 
from  choice  and  force  of  circumstances,  a  worthless 
confederation  for  a  national  government.  Prior  to  this 
event  the  United  States  of  America,  the  American  Union, 
and  the  like  terms,  were  sounding  names  without  force 
or  respectability.  The  Union,  the  Nation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  United  States,  the 
"Federal"  Government,  so-called,  came  into  existence 
under  the  Constitution  in  the  spring  of  1789.     Grad- 
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ually  ever  since  that  day  the  true  character  and  mean- 
ing of  this  Union  have  become  more  apparent.  Its 
founders  seemed  to  be  in  a  political  dream  which  they 
could  not  interpret.  And  under  the  old  infatuations 
their  opponents  and  their  descendants  struggled  along 
with  phantoms  against  which  there  was  always  a 
decree  of  "manifest  destiny."  In  the  consummation 
of  time  the  true  meaning  of  the  Union  was  explained. 
That  was  left  for  the  grand  and  extraordinary  events 
between  1860  and  1865.  State  lines  exist  as  a  matter 
of  pride  and  convenience,  a  perpetual  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious  Republic,  but  the  supremacy  of 
the  Nation  is  out  of  the  bounds  even  of  sane  medita- 
tion, and  beyond  question  on  this  Continent  or  in  the 
Old  World. 

Mr.  Madison  said  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
"that  the  equality  of  suffrage  established  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  ought  not  to  prevail  in  the 
National  Legislature,  and  that  an  equitable  ratio  of 
representation  ought  to  be  substituted."  And  this 
view  prevailed. 

Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  solid  democrats  of  that 
day,  said  in  the  Convention  : 

"The  people  immediately  should  have  as  little  to  do  as  may 
be  about  the  Government.  They  want  information,  and  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  misled." 

Mr.  Gerry,  who  was  subsequently  accused  of  get- 
ting into  office  by  Gerrymandering,  gave  utterance  to 
similar  sentiments  in  these  words  : 

"The  evils  we  experience  flow  from  the  excess  of  democracy. 
The  people  do  not  want  virtue,  but  are  the  dupes  of  pretended 
patriots." 

7— D 
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Governor  Randolph  avowed  "that  the  evils  under 
which  the  United  States  labored  had  their  origin  in 
the  turbulence  and  follies  of  democracy." 

In  the  last  extremity,  at  a  moment  when  ultimate 
and  speedy  calamity  was  the  only  alternative  to  the 
country,  amidst  such  convictions  forced  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  times,  was  the  Convention  convened  and  the 
new  Government  inaugurated. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  mode  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  Mason,  in  many  respects  apparently 
one  of  the  most  democratic  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, took  occasion  to  say  that  "he  considered  it  would 
be  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice  of  a  proper  charac- 
ter for  chief  magistrate  to  the  people  as  it  would  to 
refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man.  The  extent  of 
the  country  renders  it  impossible  that  the  people  can 
have  the  requisite  capacity  to  judge  of  the  respective 
pretensions  of  the  candidates." 

So  little  did  Mr.  Mason  seem  to  be  able  to  see  what 
the  capacity  of  this  country  and  its  people  would  be. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MR.  MADISON  IN  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION— THE 
CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  FRAMERS. 

THE  only  wonder  is  that  men  of  such  scant  views 
could  provide  for  the  future  as  well  as  they  did. 
See  for  a  moment  how  the  account  really  stands  with 
them.  The  greatest  evil  in  a  great  part  of  the  work 
of  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Republic,"  was  their  inveterate 
dread  of  pushing  too  far,  for  their  own  comfort  and 
peace,  matters  which  they  hoped  time  would  work  out 
in*  a  satisfactory  manner.  "If  it  be  done  at  all,  it 
better  be  well  done,"  was  a  principle  of  statesmanship 
which  flourished  at  a  much  later  date  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

The  variably  qualified  suffrage,  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usages  of  the  States,  may  have 
been  wise  and  politic  at  that  time,  but  in  the  progress 
of  events  it  had  to  give  way  to  a  more  liberal  and 
just  one.  A  permanent,  bold  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional qualification  might  in  the  end  have  subserved 
best  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  Government, 
but  the  opportunity  to  establish  such  a  test  of  suffrage 
was  lost.  Gradually  from  that  day  forward  party  ne- 
cessities have  been  too  great  to  allow  any  thing  to 
stand  in  the  road  to  the  polls  except  some  mere  natu- 
ralization formalities,  and  may  be,  certain  forms  of 
idiocy  and  crime. 

It  is   interesting  to  see  some  of  the  early  State 
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qualifications  for  a  voter.  In  Massachusetts  no  man 
could  vote  unless  he  had  realty  enough  to  bring  an 
income  of  £3  a  year,  or  had  other  property  to  the 
amount  of  £60 ;  in  Virginia  a  voter  was  required  to 
have  a  freehold  in  twenty-five  acres  of  improved  or 
one  hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land ;  in  Connecticut 
the  requirement  was  a  yearly  income  of  forty  shil- 
lings, or  other  property  amounting  to  £40 ;  in  South 
Carolina  there  was  required  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres, 
a  town  lot,  or  a  certificate  of  a  tax  of  three  shillings 
paid  the  year  before ;  Pennsylvania  required  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  simply;  the  great  Democratic  State  of 
New  York  then  operated  and  owned,  in  a  sense,  by 
George  Clinton,  required  a  voter  to  be  worth  £20  in 
freehold,  or  a  leasehold  of  forty  shillings  yearly  and 
payment  of  taxes,  to  vote  for  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Legislature,  and  a  freehold  of  a  hundred  acres  free  of 
all  incumbrance,  to  vote  for  a  State  Senator;  and  in 
similar  ways  did  others  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
circumscribe  the  great  privilege  of  the  early-day 
sovereigns. 

However  numerous  were  the  difficulties  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  by  their  work,  cleared 
from  their  own  immediate  path,  can  it  be  claimed  at 
this  date,  in  1879,  after  the  dreadful  turmoil  of  some- 
what less  than  a  century,  that  they  did  not  leave 
greater  trials  and  difficulties  to  posterity,  even  after 
taking  into  account  the  war  for  independence  ?  How- 
ever great  was  their  work  in  its  immediate  and  future 
benefits,  it  may  not  be  forgotten  that  self-interest  con- 
stituted no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  actuating  force, 
not  always  without  its  evil  effects  on  the  generations 
to  come.     Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
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Constitution  itself  was  not  only  the  result  of  the  abso- 
lute necessities  of  the  times,  but  also  of  accommoda- 
tions and  compromises  which  were  the  roots  of  all 
future  evils  to  the  country.  The  Constitution  was, 
indeed,  made  possible  by,  perhaps,  and  certainly  was 
the  result  of,  a  trade  between  so-called  sectional  inter- 
ests which  were  then  in  a  better  way  for  easy  extinc- 
tion than  they  ever  could  be  again.  At  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia and  for  several  years  afterwards  there  was  a 
common  sentiment,. except  in  a  few  Southern  States  to 
the  south  of  Virginia,  against  slavery,  and  it  was  the 
common  opinion  of  leading  men  that  it  could  and 
should  not  survive.  Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  step  for  its 
extinction  in  his  own  State,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  and  when  such  views  were  not  looked  upon 
without  respect,  when  half  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
whole  country  were  in  some  way  patrons  or  members 
of  colonization  and  antislave-trade  societies,  he  declared 
that  it  was  irrevocably  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that 
these  people  (the  slaves)  should  be  free.  Mr.  Madison 
was  equally  and  independently  strong  in  his  views  to 
the  same  effect.  While  he  wanted  to  be  a  farmer,  he 
wanted  to  be  one  without  slave-labor  ;  yet  he  lived  to 
find  himself  with  a  hundred  slaves  or  less  around  him, 
and  without  losing  a  night's  sleep  from  a  conflict  of 
conscientious  principles.  Both  of  these  men  supported 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  their  conduct  on  this 
question  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  after  the  first  fair, 
bold,  manly  announcement  of  principles,  was  equiv- 
ocal, concealed,  timid,  inconsistent,  unstatesman-like, 
and  cowardly  in  the  extreme.  Nor  is  this  verdict  in 
the  least  modified  by  the  fact  that  when  cornered  and 
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pressed  in  late  life  they  quietly  and  positively  re- 
affirmed adhesion  to  their  first  sentiments  at  a  day 
when  party  and  sectional  interests  did  not  overshadow 
the  deeds  and  steps  of  men,  and,  indeed,  the  very  vir- 
tues of  the  human  heart.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  common 
"miserable,"  contemptible,  and  unenviable  record  of 
the  "  Fathers  of  the  Republic." 

Slavery  went  into  the  Constitution,  in  a  form,  al- 
though there  was  not  a  man  in  that  body,  perhaps, 
who  would  have  been  willing  for  the  word  slavery  to 
appear  in  that  instrument.  The  word  was  studiously 
left  out  by  reason  of  this  very  averse  sentiment  among 
the  members ;  and  yet  Mr.  Madison  declared  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  Convention  was  not  in  the  ques- 
tion of  ratio  and  conditions  of  representation,  but  it 
was  a  question  of  North  and  South,  of  slavery  and 
freedom.  Here,  in  truth,  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  in  the  Constitution  were  concealed  the 
foundations  of  the  inevitable  conflict  which  a  braver 
race  of  men  were  destined  to  face.  That  it  would 
have  been  better  for  this  country  had  this  question 
been  met  at  the  outset  at  a  risk  of  a  failure  of  the 
Constitution  and  Union,  God  only  knows.  Who  can 
say  that  the  necessities  which  produced  the  Constitu- 
tion at  all,  would  not  in  time  have  led  to  it,  even 
peaceably,  without  slavery,  or  with  a  provision  for  its 
speedy  eradication,  at  a  time  when  the  prejudices  of 
men  were  not  aroused  in  its  favor,  and  when  the 
strongest  men  in  the  whole  country  were  pricked  at 
conscience  by  its  presence  and  desired  to  see  it  abol- 
ished, at  a  period  when  Southern  men  and  slaveholders 
could  coolly  declare  that  slavery  would  bring  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  on  the  country? 
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That  slavery  was  at  that  very  juncture  the  great 
issue  no  member  of  the  Convention  seemed  more  clear 
in  his  own  mind,  or  more  disposed  to  let  it  be  so  under- 
stood than  Mr.  Madison.  Gouverneur  Morris  said  that 
"  he  saw  that  Southern  gentlemen  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  they  see  the  way  open  to  their  gaining  a  majority 
in  the  public  councils."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  sections  was  either  real  or 
fictitious,  that  if  it  was  fictitious  it  ought  to  be  dropped 
out  of  sight  in  the  Convention ;  but  if  it  was  real,  the 
two  sections  should  take  friendly  leave  of  each  other  at 
once  and  not  attempt  to  reconcile  incompatible  things. 

And  Mr.  Madison  soon  after  this  bold  explosion 
took  occasion  again  to  remind  the  Convention  of  what 
he  thought  was  "  pretty  well  understood,  that  the  real 
difference  of  interests  lay,  not  between  the  large  and 
small,  but  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
The  institution  of  slavery  and  its  consequences  formed 
the  line  of  discrimination." 

Ah !  yes,  here  was,  in  sooth,  the  gist  of  all  the 
difficulties,  whatever  else  they  seemed  to  be.  It  was 
so  then,  and  it  was  more  so  ever  afterwards.  The 
"  line  of  discrimination "  then  drawn  with  no  great  de- 
gree of  legibility  in  the  sentiments  merely  of  men, 
became  in  time  a  belligerent  principle,  and  topograph- 
ical boundary  over  which  their  descendants  were  to 
fight  the  great  battle  of  freedom  and  national  per- 
petuity. The  suspicion  can  not  be  shirked  that  Mr. 
Madison's  conduct  was  not  quite  consistent,  and  sa- 
vored strongly  of  the  trickery  of  the  politician  at  sev- 
eral points  in  the  treatment  of  this  whole  question  in 
the  Convention.  He  argued  that  every  class  of  citi- 
zens and  property  should  be  protected  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  and  let  fall  the  fatal  expression,  "  peculiar  inter- 
est," which  after  a  time  came  to  be  the  "  peculiar  insti- 
tution," and  even  as  it  came  from  his  lips  could  hardly 
have  meant  any  thing  else. 

To  a  Connecticut  man,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  however, 
was  due  the  credit  or  disgrace  of  announcing  the  start- 
ling sophism  which  became  a  principle  in  the  long  con- 
test through  after  years,  that  the  morality  and  wisdom 
of  slavery  were  considerations  belonging  to  the  States 
only.  There  never  was  an  utterance  more  wholly  un- 
statesman-like,  false,  and  pernicious,  perhaps,  than  this, 
and  yet  at  that  early  period,  in  the  very  birth  of  the 
Nation,  it  was  necessary  to  bolster  by  such  means  that 
one  "  peculiar  interest "  on  which  George  Mason  said 
the  judgment  of  Heven  rested.  But  if  some  doubt 
may  be  cast  upon  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison  at 
times,  at  others  he  stands  out  for  at  least  as  much  ad- 
miration as  may  be  bestowed  upon  a  set  of  men  who 
have  rarely  been  subjected  to  unfavorable  criticism. 
He  squarely  announced  himself  opposed  to  the  slave- 
trade,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
admit  the  idea  into  the  Constitution  that  its  framers 
considered  the  slaves  as  property,  or  that  there  could 
be  property  in  man.  And  no  doubt  he  said  honestly 
that  much  had  been  gained  by  closing  the  slave-trade 
in  1808,  forever.  But  he  had  before  said  that  in  that 
time,  all  the  harm  that  need  be  could  be  accomplished ; 
and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  whom  Mr.  Hamilton 
would  have  made  President  by  a  sharp  trick,  subse- 
quently consoled  his  constituents  by  the  same  view, 
that  in  that  time  they  would  import  all  the  negroes 
they  needed,  and  that  otherwise  they  had  really  se- 
cured the  institution. 
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It  was  the  interest  of  the  South  to  establish  free 
trade.  Southern  people  wanted  no  foreign  commercial 
regulations,  no  duties  on  exports,  no  navigation  act. 
They  did  want,  however,  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Congress 
on  questions,  and  they  wanted  a  plan  of  representation 
which  would  make  the  slaves  an  element  of  political 
power  to  them;  they  wanted  the  African  slave-trade, 
and  a  fugitive-slave  act.  How  could  these  things  be 
reconciled  ?  Was  there  no  way  of  equalizing  the  mat- 
ter? Was  it  wise,  just,  and  statesman-like  to  attempt 
an  adjustment  of  these  differences  by  compromises  ? 
However  it  should  have  been,  all  these  questions  were 
answered  affirmatively,  and  continued  to  be  so  an- 
swered until,  perhaps,  in  the  "  fullness  of  time,"  a 
braver  and  better  race  of  men  arose,  men  who  were 
unwilling  longer  to  trifle  and  trade  with  conscience, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future. 
And  so  these  things  were  all  adjusted  for  the  time. 
To  please  New  England  a  majority  vote  was  substi- 
tuted for  a  two-thirds  vote  on  commercial  matters,  and 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  got  the  slave-trade  ex- 
tended, and  with  the  alacrity  of  accommodation  a 
fugitive-return  clause  was  given  to  them  for  the, ask- 
ing, when  they  really  found  themselves  in  better  con- 
dition than  they  were  under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. The  fundamental  principle  of  representation 
was  adapted  to  the  Southern  view,  and  the  North  was 
compensated  by  regulated  trade,  navigation,  etc. 

Gouverneur  Morris  said  in  great  heat  during  the 
debates  that  he  could  not  saddle  posterity  with  a  con- 
stitution having  so  many  provisions  founded  upon  a 
"  nefarious  institution."  But  he  did.  His  name  is  in 
the  list  of  the  signers.     So  Mr.  Madison  consoled  him- 
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self  with  the  false  thought  that  slavery  had  not  been 
recognized  in  a  conspicuous  way  in  the  Constitution; 
that  the  trade  was  limited,  and  hence  some  headway 
was  made  towards  the  ultimate  eradication  of  the  evil; 
and  that,  while  it  was  merely  protected,  as  he  thought 
was  right,  it  was  not  commended  and  fostered.  He 
believed  the  different  interests  had  merely  been  ad- 
justed, and  quieted  himself  into  the  feeling  that  great 
men  had  done  a  great  work  which  should  recommend 
them  to  future  generations. 

And  leaving  out  these  compromises  and  regulations 
founded  upon  the  "  peculiar  interest,"  the  "  nefarious 
institution,"  this  was,  in  the  main,  true.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  to-day  attests  the  virtues  and 
wisdom  of  the  grand  system  of  the  Constitution  pu- 
rified by  the  blood  of  the  descendants  of  its  framers, 
and  stripped  of  the  only  element  which  militated 
against  an  endless  and  happy  Republic. 

In  settling  the  plan  of  enumeration  for  representa- 
tion in  Congress  so  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned, 
slavery  was  taken  from  the  contest  by  making  the 
representation  equal  for  all  States,  great  and  small. 
And  whether  this  provision  was  just  and  wise  or  not, 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time ;  every  little  insignificant 
State  having  two  Senators,  and  the  most  populous  and 
important  State  having  no  more,  this  arrangement 
being  called  a  federal  feature  of  the  Government. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  Convention  who 
thought,  or  was  willing  to  have  it  known  that  he 
thought,  the  slaves  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  hu- 
man beings;  and  this  disposition  could  not  be  dis- 
missed readily  in  making  the  enumeration  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.     The  slaves  were  treated 
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as  property  without  rights  any  more  than  any  prop- 
erty, and  to  whatever  extent  they  might  be  embraced 
in  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation  they  would  simply 
augment  so  much  the  political  standing  of  the  masters 
over  other  free  voters,  of  the  States  over  other  States 
without  that  "  species  of  property."  Being  human 
beings  they  must  be  recognized,  but  nobody  held  that 
they  should  vote.  Nobody  apologized  for  slavery  in 
the  Convention,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  boldly  said 
in  his  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  Virginia "  that  in  a 
case  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  the  Almighty  had 
in  his  character  no  quality  which  could  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  whites  in  the  contest.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  neither  Northern  ships,  cattle,  horses, 
nor  any  other  property  should  be  considered,  the 
slaves  were  taken  into  the  enumeration  for  Represent- 
atives, and  a  principle  established  at  the  bottom  of  the 
government,  as  unreasonable,  unstatesman-like,  unjust, 
and  false  as  ever  marred  the  history  of  a  people.  And 
a  fact  which  rendered  this  "  adjustment "  still  more 
offensive  and  insulting  to  reason,  justice,  and  posterity, 
was  that  in  the  States  themselves  where  slavery  would 
exist,  the  slaves  were  not  noticed  in  the  least,  more 
than  swine,  in  fixing  representation  in  the  Legislatures 
or  in  any  State  affairs.  And  why  should  they  be 
considered  in  establishing  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  National  Government?  Was  it  not  to  give  the 
Slave  States  a  perpetual  preponderance  of  power  in  the 
Union,  in  Congress  ?  And  was  not  this  very  "  adjust- 
ment "  a  perpetual  burlesque  on  the  pretensions  of  the 
framers,  and  of  the  Republic  itself?  Did  it  not  found 
and  perpetuate  on  one  side  of  the  "  line  of  discrimina- 
tion "  a  political  aristocracy,  not  a  republic  ? 
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At  last  the  great  work  was  done,  and  in  many  or 
most  of  its  features  well  done,  but  were  the  skirts  of 
the  framers  clear  ?  Had  the  "  Fathers  "  done  the  best 
possible  ?  Specious  statements  on  this  point  have 
mainly  been  sufficient  to  quiet  and  stifle  criticism  for 
two  or  three  generations. 

C.  C.  Pinckney  told  the  South  Carolinians  that  it 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  them.  The  senti- 
ment was  general  that  the  Constitution  was  the  best 
possible,  the  result  of  the  best  efforts  of  its  framers. 
Another  trial  would  not  have  led  to  any  thing  better, 
it  was  held.  Dr.  Franklin  thought  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  found  the  most  beneficent  system  of  government 
ever  invented  by  men  under  the  sun.  While  Washing- 
ton did  not  approve  every  thing  in  it,  he  too  felt  that 
it  was  the  great  achievement  of  his  age.  Mr.  Madison 
thought  it  was  that  or  ruin.  It  was  the  Constitution 
or  no  Union.  There  was  no  middle  ground,  he  said. 
Perhaps  this  was  all  true.  That  was  certainly  the 
general  impression  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  But 
may  not  the  "  Fathers  "  have  misjudged  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  times?  Who  can  say  at  this  date  that  no 
Union  temporarily  would  not  have  been  better  ?  Who 
can  say  that  a  Union,  after  a  few  more  hard  expe- 
riences, would  not  have  been  possible  without  slavery, 
or  with  provision  for  its  speedy  abolition?  Who  can 
say  that  slavery  could  not  have  been  abolished,  or  its 
abolition  provided  for,  better  at  that  than  any  succeed- 
ing period  in  the  Nation's  history,  when  there  was 
little  or  no  division  of  sentiment  as  to  its  evil  charac- 
ter, and  thus  posterity  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
an  irrepressible  conflict  ? 

Mr.  Madison,  not  without  apparent  complacency, 
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undertook  to  make  a  report  of  the  entire  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  Convention,  and  of  this  effort  he 
wrote  as  follows  : 

' '  In  pursuance  of  the  task  I  had  assumed,  I  chose  a  seat  in 
front  of  the  presiding  member,  with  the  other  members  on  my 
right  and  left  hands.  In  this  favorable  position  for  hearing  all 
that  passed,  I  noted,  in  terms  legible  and  in  abbreviations  and 
marks  intelligible  to  myself,  what  was  read  from  the  Chair  or 
spoken  by  the  members;  and  losing  not  a  moment  unnecessarily 
between  the  adjournment  and  reassembling  of  the  Convention,  I 
was  enabled  to  write  out  my  daily  notes  during  the  session,  or 
within  a  few  finishing  days  after  its  close,  in  the  extent  and  form 
preserved  in  my  own  hand  on  my  files. 

"In  the  labor  and  correctness  of  this  I  was  not  a  little  aided 
by  practice,  and  by  a  familiarity  with  the  style  and  the  train  of 
observation  and  reasoning  which  characterized  the  principal  speak- 
ers. It  happened,  also,  that  I  was  not  absent  a  single  day,  nor 
more  than  a  casual  fraction  of  an  hour  in  any  day,  so  that  I 
could  not  have  lost  a  single  speech,  unless  a  very  short  one." 

Of  the  character  of  his  fellow-members  and  the 
work  they  did  as  a  whole,  he  wrote : 

"  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  express  my  profound  and  solemn  convic- 
tion, derived  from  my  intimate  opportunities  of  observing  and 
appreciating  the  views  of  the  Convention,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, that  there  never  was  an  assembly  of  men,  charged  with 
a  great  and  arduous  trust,  who  were  more  pure  in  their  motives 
or  more  anxiously  devoted  to  the  object  committed  to  them,  than 
were  the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  to  the 
object  of  devising  and  proposing  a  constitutional  system  which 
should  best  supply  the  defects  of  that  it  was  to  replace,  and  best 
secure  the  permanent  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  country.'' 

Valuable  testimony,  indeed.  As  to  the  work  done, 
in  the  main,  eloquent  tongues  have  verified  it  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  test  of  nearly  a  hundred  years 
has  established  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  and  closed 
the  mouths  of  doubters  and  defamers. 
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To  Edmund  Pendleton  Mr.  Madison  wrote  as 
follows  : 

"  Philadelphia,  September  20,  1787. 
"Dear  Sib, — The  privilege  of  franking  having  ceased  with  the 
Convention,  I  have  waited  for  this  opportunity  of  inclosing  you  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  Constitution  for  the  United  States.  I  for- 
bear to  make  any  observations  on  it,  either  on  the  side  of  its 
merits  or  its  faults.  The  best  judges  of  both  will  be  those  who 
can  combine  with  a  knowledge  of  the  collective  and  permanent 
interests  of  America,  a  freedom  from  the  bias  resulting  from  a 
participation  in  the  work.  If  the  plan  proposed  be  worthy  of 
adoption,  the  degree  of  unanimity  attained  in  the  Convention  is 
a  circumstance  as  fortunate  as  the  very  respectable  dissent  on 
the  part  of  Virginia  is  a  subject  of  regret.  The  double  object  of 
blending  a  proper'  stability  and  energy  in  the  Government  with 
the  essential  characters  of  the  republican  form,  and  of  tracing  a 
proper  line  of  demarkation  between  the  National  and  State 
authorities,  was  necessarily  found  to  be  as  difficult  as  it  was  desir- 
able, and  to  admit  of  an  infinite  diversity  concerning  the  means 
among  those  who  were  unanimously  agreed  concerning  the  end." 

After  having  reached  New  York  and  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  Congress,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
dated  October  24,  1787,  Mr.  Madison  wrote : 

"You  will  herewith  receive  the  result  of  the  Convention, 
which  continued  its  session  till  the  17th  of  September.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  making  some  observations  on  the  subject,  which  will 
help  to  make  up  a  letter,  if  they  should  answer  no  other  purpose. 

' '  It  appeared  to  be  the  sincere  and  unanimous  wish  of  the 
Convention  to  cherish  and  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States.  No 
proposition  was  made,  no  suggestion  was  thrown  out,  in  favor  of 
a  partition  of  the  empire  into  two  or  more  confederacies. 

"  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  objects  of  the  Union  could  not 
be  secured  by  any  system  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  confederation 
of  sovereign  States.  A  voluntary  observance  of  the  federal  law  by 
all  the  members  could  never  be  hoped  for.  A  compulsive  one  could 
evidently  never  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  if  it  could,  involved 
equal  calamities  to  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  necessity  of  a 
military  force,  both  obnoxious  and  dangerous,  and,  in  general, 
a  scene  resembling  much  more  a  civil  war  than  the  administration 
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of  a  regular  government.  Hence  was  embraced  the  alternative 
of  a  government  which,  instead  of  operating  on  the  States,  should 
operate  without  their  intervention  on  the  individuals  composing 
them ;  and  hence  the  change  in  the  principle  and  proportion  of 
representation.  ...  It  may  be  asked  how  private  rights  will 
be  more  secure  under  the  guardianship  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment than  under  the  State  governments,  since  they  are  both 
founded  on  the  republican  principle  which  refers  the  ultimate  de- 
cision to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  are  distinguished  rather  by 
the  extent  within  which  they  will  operate,  than  by  any  mate- 
rial difference  in  their  structure.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
question  would,  if  I  mistake  not,  unfold  the  true  principles 
of  republican  government,  and  prove,  in  contradiction  to  the 
concurrent  opinions  of  the  theoretical  writers,  that  this  form  of 
government,  in  order  to  effect  its  purposes,  must  operate  not  within 
a  small,  but  an  extensive  sphere.  I  will  state  some  of  the  ideas 
which  have  occurred  to  me  on  this  subject. 

"  Those  who  contend  for  a  simple  democracy,  or  a  pure  repub- 
lic, actuated  by  the  sense  of  the  majority,  and  operating  within 
narrow  limits,  assume  or  suppose  a  case  which  is  altogether  ficti- 
tious. They  found  their  reasoning  on  the  idea  that  the  people 
composing  the  society  enjoy  not  only  an  equality  of  political 
rights,  but  that  they  have  all  precisely  the  same  interests  and  the 
same  feelings  in  every  respect.  Were  this  in  reality  the  case,  their 
reasoning  would  be  conclusive.  The  interest  of  the  majority  would 
be  that  of  the  minority  also ;  the  decisions  could  only  turn  on 
mere  opinion  concerning  the  good  of  the  whole,  of  which  the 
major  voice  would  be  the  safest  criterion;  and,  within  a  small 
sphere,  this  voice  could  be  most  easily  collected,  and  the  public 
affairs  most  accurately  managed. 

"We  know,  however,  that  no  society  ever  did,  or  can,  consist 
of  so  homogeneous  a  mass  of  citizens.  In  the  savage  state,  in- 
deed, an  approach  is  made  towards  it,  but  in  that  state  little  or  no 
government  is  necessary.  In  all  civilized  societies,  distinctions  are 
various  and  unavoidable.  A  distinction  of  property  results  from 
that  very  protection  which  a  free  government  gives  to  unequal 
facilities  of  acquiring  it.  There  will  be  rich  and  poor ;  creditors 
and  debtors ;  a  landed  interest,  a  moneyed  interest,  a  mercantile 
interest,  a  manufacturing  interest.  These  classes  may  again  be 
subdivided  according  to  the  different  productions  of  different  situ- 
ations and  soils,  and  according  to  different  branches  of  commerce 
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and  manufactures.  In  addition  to  these  natural  distinctions,  arti- 
ficial ones  will  be  founded  on  accidental  differences  in  political, 
religious,  or  other  opinions,  or  an  attachment  to  the  persons  of 
leading  individuals.  However  erroneous  or  ridiculous  these  grounds 
of  dissension  and  faction  may  appear  to  the  enlightened  statesman 
or  the  benevolent  philosopher,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  nei- 
ther statesmen  nor  philosophers,  will  continue  to  view  them  in  a 
different  light. 

"It  remains,  then,  to  be  inquired,  whether  a  majority  having 
any  common  interest,  or  feeling  any  common  passion,  will  find 
sufficient  motives  to  restrain  them  from  oppressing  the  minority. 
An  individual  is  never  allowed  to  be  a  judge,  or  even  a  witness 
in  his  own  case.  If  two  individuals  are  under  the  bias  of  interest 
or  enmity  against  a  third,  the  rights  of  the  latter  could  never  be 
safely  referred  to  the  majority  of  the  three.  Will  two  thousand 
individuals  be  less  apt  to  oppress  one  thousand,  or  two  hundred 
thousand  one  hundred  thousand? 

"  Three  motives  only  can  restrain  in  such  cases  :  1.  A  prudent 
regard  to  private  or  partial  good,  as  essentially  involved  in  the 
general  and  permanent  good  of  the  whole.  This  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  sufficient  of  itself.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  it  has 
little  effect  on  individuals,  and  perhaps  still  less  on  a  collection  of 
individuals,  and  least  of  all  on  a  majority  with  the  public  author- 
ity in  their  hands.  If  the  former  are  ready  to  forget  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  the  last  do  more.  They  often  proceed  on  the  con- 
verse of  the  maxim,  that  whatever  is  politic  is  honest.  2.  Eespect 
for  character.  This  motive  is  not  found  sufficient  to  restrain  indi- 
viduals from  injustice,  and  loses  its  efficacy  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber which  is  to  divide  the  pain  or  the  blame.  Besides,  as  it  has  refer- 
ence to  public  opinion,  which  is  that  of  the  majority,  the  standard  is 
fixed  by  those  whose  conduct  is  to  be  measured  by  it.  3.  Beligion. 
The  inefficacy  of  this  restraint  on  individuals  is  well  known.  The 
conduct  of  every  popular  assembly,  acting  on  oath,  the  strongest 
of  religious  ties,  shows  that  individuals  join  without  remorse  in  acts 
against  which  their  consciences  would  revolt,  if  proposed  to  them, 
separately,  in  their  closets.  When,  indeed,  religion  is  kindled  into 
enthusiasm,  its  force,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is  increased  by 
the  sympathy  of  a  multitude.  But  enthusiasm  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary state  of  religion,  and  whilst  it  lasts  will  hardly  be  seen  with 
pleasure  at  the  helm.  Even  in  its  coolest  state,  it  has  been  much 
oftener  a  motive  to  oppression  than  a  restraint  from  it. 
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"  If,  then,  there  must  be  different  interests  and  parties  in  soci- 
ety, and  a  majority,  when  united  by  a  common  interest  or  passion, 
can  not  be  restrained  from  oppressing  the  minority,  what  rem- 
edy can  be  found  in  a  republican  government,  where  the  majority 
must  ultimately  decide,  but  that  of  giving  such  an  extent  to  its 
sphere  that  no  common  interest  or  passion  will  be  likely  to  unite 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  in  an  unjust  pursuit?  In  a  large 
society,  the  people  are  broken  into  so  many  interests  and  parties 
that  a  common  sentiment  is  less  likely  to  be  felt,  and  the  requi- 
site concert  less  likely  to  be  formed,  by  a  majority  of  the  whole. 
The  kme  security  seems  requisite  for  the  civil  as  for  the  religious 
rights  of  individuals.  If  the  same  sect  forn  a  majority,  and  have 
the  power,  other  sects  will  be  sure  to  be  depressed.  Divide  et  im- 
pera,  the  reprobated  axiom  of  tyranny,  is,  under  certain  qualifi- 
cations, the  only  policy  by  which  a  republic  can  be  administered 
on  just  principles. 

"It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  doctrine  can  only 
hold  within  a  sphere  of  a  mean  extent.  As  in  too  small  a  sphere 
oppressive  combinations  may  be  too  easily  formed  against  the 
weaker  party,  so  in  too  extensive  a  one  a  defensive  concert  may 
be  rendered  too  difficult  against  the  oppression  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration.  The  great  desideratum  in  government 
is  so  to  modify  the  sovereignty  as  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  neu- 
tral between  different  parts  of  the  society  to  control  one  part  from 
invading  the  rights  of  another,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
controlled  itself  from  setting  up  an  interest  adverse  to  that  of  the 
entire  society.  In  absolute  monarchies,  the  prince  may  be  tolera- 
bly neutral  towards  different  classes  of  his  subjects,  but  may  sac- 
rifice the  happiness  of  all  to  his  personal  ambition  or  avarice.  In 
small  republics,  the  sovereign  will  is  controlled  from  such  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  entire  society,  but  is  not  sufficiently  neutral  towards 
the  parties  composing  it.  In  the  extended  republic  of  the  United 
States,  the  General  Government  would  hold  a  pretty  even  balance 
between  the  parties  of  particular  States,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  restrained,  by  its  dependence  on  the  community,  from 
betraying  its  general  interests. 

"Begging  pardon  for  this  immoderate  digression,  I  return  to 
the  third  object  above  mentioned,  the  adjustment  of  the  different 
interests  of  the  different  parts  of  the  continent.  Some  contend  for 
an  unlimited  power  over  trade,  including  exports  as  well  as  im- 
ports, and  over  slaves,  as  well  as  other  imports ;  some,  for  such  a 
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power,  provided  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
were  required ;  some,  for  such  a  qualification  of  the  power,  with 
an  exemption  of  exports  and  slaves ;  others,  for  an  exemption  of 
exports  only.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  Constitution.  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  were  inflexible  on  the  point  of  the  slaves. 

' '  The  remaining  object  created  more  embarrassment,  and  a  greater 
alarm  for  the  issue  of  the  convention  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
The  little  States  insisted  on  retaining  their  equality  in  both  branches, 
unless  a  complete  abolition  of  the  State  Governments  should  take 
place;  and  made  an  equality  in  the  Senate  a  sine  qua  mm.  The  large 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  as  the  new  Government  was 
to  be  drawn  principally  from  the  people  immediately,  and  was  to 
operate  directly  upon  them,  not  on  the  States ;  and,  consequently, 
as  the  States  would  lose  that  importance  which  is  now  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  their  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
requisitions  of  Congress,  it  was  necessary  that  the  representation 
in  both  Houses  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  size.  It  ended  in 
the  compromise  which  you  will  see,  but  very  much  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  several  members  from  the  large  States. 

"It  will  not  escape  you  that  three  names  only  from  Virginia 
are  subscribed  to  the  act.  Mr.  Wythe  did  not  return  after  the  death 
of  his  lady.  Doctor  McClung  left  the  Convention  sometime  be- 
fore the  adjournment.  The  Governor  and  Colonel  Mason  refused 
to  be  parties  to  it.  Mr.  Gerry  was  the  only  other  member  who 
refused.  The  objections  of  the  Governor  turn  principally  on  the 
latitude  of  the  general  powers,  and  on  the  connection  established 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate.  He  wished  that  the  plan 
should  be  proposed  to  the  States,  with  liberty  to  them  to.  suggest 
alterations  which  should  all  be  referred  to  another  general  Con- 
vention, to  be  incorporated  into  the  plan  as  far  as  might  be  judged 
expedient.  He  was  not  inveterate  in  his  opposition,  aDd  grounded 
his  refusal  to  subscribe  pretty  much  on  his  unwillingness  to  com- 
mit himself,  so  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  governed  by  further 
lights  on  the  subject." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  MADISON  IN  THE  CONGRESS— THE  VIRGINIA  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION— THE  FEDERALIST— CONGRESS 
OF  THE  NATION— TRUE  AND  FICTITIOUS 
PATRIOTISM. 

WHEN  Mr.  Madison  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
Congress  he  found  that  no  little  opposition  had 
already  arisen  to  the  Constitution,  but  mainly  on 
trifling,  technical,  and  other  unjustifiable  grounds. 
Among  the  most  persistent  of  the  factious  individuals 
was  his  colleague,  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Still  this 
irresponsible  body,  seeing  that  its  own  dissolution  was 
inevitable,  finally,  on  the  28th  of  September,  sub- 
mitted the  Constitution  to  the  State  Legislatures  to  be 
placed  before  the  people.  And,  perhaps,  no  man  in  the 
Congress  contributed  more  to  this  expected  and  neces- 
sary result  than  Mr.  Madison. 

A  torrent  of  newspaper  articles  against  the  Con- 
stitution now  swept  over  the  country,  and  especially 
was  New  York  bitter  in  her  opposition  to  the  new  plan 
of  government.  Governor  Clinton  proposed  another 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  determined  that 
his  kingly  democracy  should  not  be  shorn  of  any  of  its 
sovereignty. 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay  undertook  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  for  the  New  York  papers  in 
defense  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
character  of  the  government  it  proposed,  and  invited 
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Mr.  Madison  to  join  them  in  the  work.  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  to  fall  to  him.  The 
first  papers  were  addressed  to  the  people  of  New 
York,  where  the  main  seat  of  the  contest  was  to  be 
located,  but  subsequently  they  were  directed  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  country.  They  were  uniformly 
signed  "Publius,"  but  the  entire  collection  was  fortu- 
nately, styled  "The  Federalist,"  and  constituting  a 
work  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  octavo,  is  still  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ably  written  and  best  of  all 
the  writings  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
this  country. 

In  this  important  work  the  positions  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  very  different.  He  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Constitution,  arguing  for  a 
thing  of  his  own  choice,  and,  in  part,  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, and  his  personal  feelings  were  at  stake ;  while 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  the  advocate  of  a  strong, 
non-elective  government,  and  now  wrote  and  labored 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  wise  for  him  to  give 
his  aid  to  a  scheme  which  really  might  furnish  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  about  to  cover 
the  country  with  shame  and  ruin.  He  was  more  the 
attorney  for  the  country  than  for  his  own  will;  and 
hence  his  wonderful  success  became  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  wonderful  struggle.  Mr. 
Adams's  "Defense  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  also  had  some  influence  in  shaping 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  Innu- 
merable other  writers  likewise  came  out  for  the  work 
in  various  channels,  as  well  as  against  it. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1787,  Delaware  ratified 
the  Constitution  without  comment,  and  was  the  first 
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State  to  take  this  action.  Five  days  later  Pennsyl- 
vania ratified  the  Constitution  in  the  same  unqualified 
way;  and  New  Jersey  on  the  18th.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1788,  Connecticut,  and,  on  the  4th,  Georgia 
followed  suit.  The  contest  in  Pennsylvania  had  been 
severe,  but  the  greatest  opposition  was  displayed  by 
professional  politicians,  and  in  the  Legislature,  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  Constitution  going  before 
the  people. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  members  to  break  a 
quorum  in  the  Legislature  was  finally  resisted  by  the 
people  outside,  and  factious  absentees  arrested  and 
carried  into  their  seats,  and  the  Legislature  compelled 
to  call  the  ratifying  convention. 

In  all  of  the  States  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  mainly  from  the  class  of  more  ignorant 
and  extreme  of  the  democrats.  In  Massachusetts  the 
men  identified  with  Shays's  "  Rebellion,"  or  riots,  were 
the  enemies  of  the  proposed  new  government;  and 
everywhere  men  of  riotous  passions  and  unfriendly  to 
all  governmental  restraints  were  mainly  on  the  same 
side.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  every 
State  there  were  men  of  first-rate  circumstances  and 
abilities  who  fought  to  the  last  against  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Generally,  however,  men  of  wealth,  law- 
yers, courts,  clergymen,  and  educated  people  of  every 
sort,  were  friends  of  the  Constitution ;  and  this  fact 
really  became  an  argument  against  it  among  some  of 
its  enemies.  Little  less  in  this  country  than  in  France 
and  other  nations  has  the  radical,  Jacobinic  democracy 
been  the  enemy  of  these  classes  of  society.  In  the 
Southern  States,  perhaps,  a  more  respectable  body 
of  men  was  found  as  leaders  of  the  opposition.     Luther 
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Martin  and  Samuel  Chase  in  Maryland;  Rawlins 
Lowndes  in  South  Carolina;  and  in  Virginia,  George 
Mason,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  James  Monroe  were  opposed  to  the 
Constitution,  and  singularly  enough  the  courts  and 
most  of  the  bar.  But  in  the  latter  State  the  names 
of  Washington,  Madison,  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Blair, 
and,  in  fact,  Governor  Randolph  and  others,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  antis. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1788,  the  Massachusetts 
convention  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, after  a  long  and  ridiculous  contest,  and  after 
the  friends  of  the  Government  had  submitted  to  a 
recommendation  of  a  list  of  amendments  to  be  made 
by  Congress. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Maryland  convention 
adopted  the  Constitution  without  recommendations ; 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  succeeding  month  South  Caro- 
lina followed. 

The  necessary  nine  States  were  about  to  be  ob- 
tained without  either  Virginia  or  New  York. 

Patrick  Henry  exhibited  most  of  his  qualities, 
which  were  always  enough  unstatesman-like,  and  with 
Lee  and  others  made  an  attempt  to  "  fire  the  Southern 
heart,"  or  as  Washington  said  in  one  of  his  letters: 
"  The  unfair  (I  might  without  much  impropriety  have 
made  use  of  a  harsher  expression)  conduct  practised 
by  the  opposition  here,  to  rouse  the  fears  and  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people." 

Men  of  equal  strength  were  here  pitted  against  one 
another  in  a  desperate  struggle.  If  Mr.  Henry  could 
be  aroused  himself  he  was  the  very  man  for  such  an 
occasion.     He  was  never  stable  and  great  enough  to  be 
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a  statesman,  and  was  really  too  lazy  to  be  a  dema- 
gogue" if  he  was  not  too  honest. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1788,  while  yet  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend, 
Jefferson : 

"  The  temper  of  Virginia,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  undergone 
but  little  change  of  late.  At  first  there  was  an  enthusiasm  for 
the.  Constitution.  The  tide  next  took  a  sudden  and  strong  turn 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  influence  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
Henry  and  Colonel  Mason,  and  some  others,  will  account  for  this. 
Subsequent  information  again  represented  the  Constitution  as  re- 
gaining, in  some  degree,  its  lost  ground.  The  people  at  large 
have  been  uniformly  said  to  be  more  friendly  to  the  Constitution 
than  the  Assembly.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  disposition  of  the 
latter  will  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  opinions  of  the 
former.  The  previous  adoption  of  nine  States  must  have  a  very 
persuasive  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  opposition,  though  I  am  told 
that  a  very  bold  language  is  held  by  Mr.  Henry  and  some  of  his 
partisans.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  self-sufficiency  of  that  State, 
and  the  prospect  of  external  props  is  alluded  to.'' 

Friends  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  election  for  the  convention,  began  to  think  Mr. 
Madison's  presence  in  Virginia  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  cause.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  every  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
character  and  designs  of  the  men  who  framed  it,  and 
no  one  was  so  well  qualified  to  explain  and  defend  it. 
His  timidity  and  slowness  of  speech  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  passed  away  by  long  service  in  bodies  well 
adapted  for  the  training  he  needed.  While  he  was 
not  an  orator,  perhaps,  he  had  become  a  clear,  ex- 
tremely logical,  and  satisfactory  speaker,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  now  of  supreme  importance.  Even  General 
Washington  wrote  to  him  at  this  critical  time  to 
recommend  the  propriety  of  his  returning  to  Virginia, 
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and  in  replying  to  this  letter,  under  date  of  February 
20,  1788,  Mr.  Madison  said  : 

' '  I  have  given  notice  to  my  friends  in  Orange  that  the  County- 
may  command  my  services  in  the  Convention  if  it  pleases.  I  can 
say  with  great  truth,  however,  that  in  this  overture  I  sacrifice  every 
private  inclination  to  considerations  not  of  a  selfish  nature.  I 
foresee  that  the  undertaking  will  involve  me  in  very  laborious  and 
irksome  discussions ;  that  public  opposition  to  several  very  respect- 
able characters,  whose  esteem  and  friendship  I  greatly  prize,  may 
unintentionally  endanger  the  subsisting  connection;  and  that  dis- 
agreeable misconstructions,  of  which  samples  have  been  already 
given,  may  be  the  fruit  of  those  exertions  which  fidelity  will  im- 
pose. But  I  have  made  up  my  determination  on  the  subject;  and 
if  I  am  informed  that  my  presence  at  the  election  in  the  county 
be  indispensable,  shall  submit  to  that  condition  also;  although  it 
is  my  particular  wish  to  decline  it,  as  well  to  avoid  apparent  solic- 
itude on  the  occasion  as  a  journey  of  such  length  at  a  very  un- 
pleasant season." 

On  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton in  these  words : 

"New  York,  Feb.  21st,  1788. 

' '  Deae  See, —  .  .  .  Your  representation  of  the  politics  of 
the  State  coincides  with  the  information  from  every  other  quarter. 
Great  fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  naturally  result  in  Vir- 
ginia from  the  causes  which  you  describe,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
ominous  on  that  account.  I  have,  for  some  time,  been  persuaded 
that  the  question  on  which  the  proposed  Constitution  must  turn  is 
the  simple  one,  whether  the  Union  shall  or  shall  not  be  continued. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  middle  ground  to  be  taken.  The  op- 
position with  some  has  disunion  assuredly  for  its  object,  and  with 
all  for  its  real  tendency. 

"  Events  have  demonstrated  that  no  coalition  can  ever  take 
place  in  favor  of  a  new  plan  among  the  adversaries  to  the  pro- 
posed one.  The  grounds  of  objection  among  the  non-signing  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  disap- 
proving members  who  were  absent,  but  who  have  since  published 
their  objections,  differ  irreconcilably  from  each  of  them.  The 
writers  against  the  Constitution  are  as  little  agreed  with  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  principles  which  have  been  disclosed  by  the  several 
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minorities,  where  the  Constitution  has  not  been  unanimously- 
adopted,  are  as  heterogeneous  as  can  be  imagined.  That  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  averse  to  any  government 
that  deserved  the  name,  and,  it  is  certain,  looked  no  farther  than 
to  reject  the  Constitution  in  toto,  and  return  home  in  triumph. 
The  men  of  abilities,  of  property,  of  character,  with  every  judge, 
lawyer  of  eminence,  and  the  clergy  of  all  sects,  were,  with  scarce 
an  exception  deserving  notice,  as  unanimous  in  that  State  as  the 
same  description  of  characters  are  divided  and  opposed  to  one  an- 
other in  Virginia." 

William  Moore  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  at  this 
juncture : 

"I  must,  therefore,  entreat  and  conjure  you,  nay,  command 
you,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  to  be  here  in  February,  or  the  first 
of  March  next.  Pray  do  n't  disappoint  the  wishes  of  your  friends, 
and  many  others  who  are  wavering  on  the  Constitution,  and  anx- 
iously waiting  for  an  explanation  from  you.  In  short,  they  want 
your  sentiments  from  your  own  mouth,  which,  they  say,  will  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  it.    I  repeat,  again,  come." 

But  Mr.  Madison  did  not  leave  New  York  until  the 
4th  of  March,  and  did  not  reach  home  until  the  day 
before  the  election  of  delegates  for  the  convention,  but 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  county. 

Although  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  by 
no  means  idle,  really  working  with  greater  energy  the 
more  resistance  was  met  from  the  opposition,  yet  Gen- 
eral Washington  became  impatient  and  complained  that 
only  bad  men  and  bad  causes  were  worked  for  with 
zeal,  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  quiet 
and  inactive. 

Although  not  on  the  ground  until  too  late  to  ren- 
der much  service  before  the  election,  Mr.  Madison  had 
not  been  idle.  To  Kentucky,  which  was  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Virginia  convention,  he  had  written  his 
views  fully;   to  leading  men  at  home  he  had  written 
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freely;  to  friends  in  Maryland  and  South  Carolina, 
whence  he  knew  Virginia  would  receive  no  little  influ- 
ence, he  also  wrote  urging  his  views  in  support  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  now  until  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, occupied  his  time  in  the  same  way. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated  Montpelier,  April 
22,  1788,  he  wrote: 

' '  The  adversaries  take  very  different  grounds  of  opposition. 
Some  are  opposed  to  the  substance  of  the  plan ;  others,  to  partic- 
ular modifications  only.  Mr.  Henry  is  supposed  to  aim  at  dis- 
union. Colonel  Mason  is  growing  every  day  more  bitter  and  out- 
rageous in  his  efforts  to  carry  his  point,  and  will  probably,  in  the 
end,  be  thrown  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  into  the  politics 
of  Mr.  Henry.  The  preliminary  question  will  be,  whether  pre- 
vious alterations  shall  be  insisted  on  or  not.  Should  this  be  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative,  either  a  conditional  ratification  or  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  Convention  will  ensue.  In  either  event,  I  think 
the  Constitution  and  Union  will  be  both  endangered.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  States  which  have  ratified  will  reconsider 
their  determinations,  and  submit  to  the  alterations  prescribed  by 
Virginia.  And  if  a  second  Convention  should  be  formed,  it  is 
little  to  be  expected  that  the  same  spirit  of  compromise  will 
prevail  in  it  as  produced  an  amicable  result  to  the  first." 

During  the  interval  of  waiting,  he  also  made  farther 
notes  concerning  ancient  and  existing  European  gov- 
ernments, and  otherwise  prepared  himself  for  the  con- 
test which  awaited  him. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  ratifying  convention  met  at 
Richmond,  but,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases  with  him, 
Mr.  Madison  was  not  in  his  place. 

On  the  4th  he  wrote  to  General  Washington  that 
the  Federalists  were  somewhat  elated,  that  an  organi- 
zation had  already  been  effected  with  Mr.  Pendleton 
in  the  chair,  that  the  Constitution  was  to  be  investi- 
gated, item  by  item,  before  any  other  step  would   be 
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taken,  that  Governor  Randolph  had  unequivocally- 
placed  himself  in  the  Federal  scale,  that  Henry  and 
Mason  were  beside  themselves,  but  that  Kentucky 
was  tainted  and  doubtful. 

The  contest  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  only  equaled 
by  that  going  on  in  New  York. 

Although  Mr.  Randolph  had  placed  himself  on  the 
Federal  side,  and  many  able  members  of  the  conven- 
tion were  on  the  same  side,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Madison  was  at  the  head  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Constitution. 

Among  his  aids  were  John  Marshall,  George  Nich- 
olas, and  "  Light-Horse  Harry "  Lee,  with  a  considera- 
ble display  of  other  public  characters  better  known  to 
the  country.  The  unaccountable  strength  which  Pat- 
rick Henry  had  gained  in  the  State  was  displayed  to 
great  advantage  in  this  assembly,  and  never,  per- 
haps, excepting  in  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, did  he  show,  in  his  conduct,  so  many  reasons 
why  the  public  estimate  of  him  was  entirely  erroneous. 
His  opposition  to  the  Constitution  was  based  not  only 
upon  some  respectable  grounds  deserving  a  passing 
consideration,  but  also  and  mainly  upon  all  conjectural, 
unreasonable,  and  trifling  ones  that  could  be  devised. 

One  of  his  first  assaults  was  upon  the  preamble 
"  We  the  people,"  etc.,  asserting  that  it  should  be  "  We 
the  States,"  and  asking,  foolishly,  what  right  they  had 
to  say  "  We  the  people."  It  was  the  day  of  begin- 
nings, an  occasion  of  searching  for  and  devising  what 
was  thought  to  be  wisest  and  best,  and  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  no  established 
rules  of  right  to  guide  them,  no  masters  to  dictate 
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their  course,  and  their  rights  were  limited  only  by 
their  consciences  and  sense  of  the  necessities  of  the 
times.  Henry  declared  that  the  object  of  this  innova- 
tion, "  We  the  people,"  was  to  destroy  the  principles 
of  true  democracy  and  establish  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment in  which  all  individual  and  local  rights  would  be 
swallowed  up.  His  speeches  were  filled  with  this  sort 
of  extravagance,  were  ranting,  raving  unreasonable- 
ness, hardly  deserving  the  name  of  demagoguery,  and 
at  this  day  would  be  deemed  unworthy  of  notice,  other 
than  contempt  and  ridicule.     He  said  : 

"  I  would  rather  infinitely,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  this  com- 
mittee are  of  the  same  opinion,  have  a  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
than  a  government  replete  with  such  insupportable  evils.  Away 
with  your  President !  We  shall  have  a  king.  The  army  will  sa- 
lute him  monarch.  Your  militia  will  leave  you,  and  assist  in 
making  him  king,  and  fight  against  you ;  and  what  have  you  to 
oppose  this  force?     .     .     . 

"  We  are  come  here  to  preserve  the  poor  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  Something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
serve your  liberty  and  mine.     . 

"  Whither  is  the  spirit  of  America  gone  ?  Whither  is  the  gen- 
ius of  America  fled  ?  ...  To  that  illustrious  spirit  I  address 
my  most  fervent  prayer  to  prevent  our  adopting  a  system  so  de- 
structive to  liberty." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  efforts  before  the  con- 
vention ;  and  in  every  possible  way  did  he  try  to  pre- 
vent the  ratification.  Nor  did  his  efforts  stop  here. 
Unfortunately  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  there  he  did  his  best  to  obstruct  and  thwart  the 
introduction  of  the  new  government.  For  scenes  of 
calm,  deliberate  judgment,  and  deep,  close,  just,  dis- 
criminating thought,  Mr.  Henry  never  was  suited.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  character  to  be  a 
wise  and   reliable  legislator.     Mr.   Henry  was  worth 
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something  in  times  of  a  revolution.  But  if  he  had 
not  been  mainly  without  energy,  an  idle  and  aimless 
man,  his  place  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
mob.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
timid  faltered,  when  the  spirit  of  resistance  drooped, 
his  uncultured,  impetuous  patriotism  (if  it  could  be 
dignified  by  such  a  term)  had  a  magic  influence.  If 
there  was  a  trace  of  greatness  in  him  it  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle  with  Brit- 
ain. And,  perhaps,  his  name  deserves  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  it  in  that  period  of  American  history. 
The  most  thorough,  systematic,  calm,  and  able  de- 
fense of  the  Constitution,  before  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion, on  its  own  merits  and  from  general  principles  and 
public  necessities,  was  made  by  Mr.  Madison ;  and  it 
was  greatly  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  passionate 
and  groundless  appeals  of  the  opposition  fell  short  of 
their  object,  and  the  result,  so  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  the  country,  was  finally  reached.  So  thoroughly 
had  he  investigated  all  the  issues  before  the  country, 
and  so  well  did  he  understand  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed government,  that  unusual  stress  was  placed  upon 
his  presence  and  statements  in  the  debates.  In  one 
day  he  was  called  on  to  speak,  says  Mr.  Rives,  as  many 
as  thirteen  times,  and  in  the  course  of  four  days  made 
thirty- five  speeches.  Perhaps  in  all  his  life  he  never 
appeared  at  so  great  an  advantage  as  in  this  Virginia 
convention.  Even  the  little  of  the  mere  politician 
which  appeared  in  his  conduct  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia,  was  laid  aside  here. 
His  course  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  patriot,  un- 
mixed and  unqualified;  and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  re- 
flect that  so  young  a  man,  with  so  much  yet  to  pass 
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through,  was  about  to  put  the  undebatable,  most  states- 
man-like, and  best  part  of  his  public  career  behind  him. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1788,  the  convention  finally 
ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes. 
But  this  result  was  reached  with  great  difficulty,  and 
not  until  a  bill  of  rights  had  been  submitted  to ;  and 
a  set  of  suggestions  was  drawn  up  by  a  part  of  the 
convention  indicating  to  Congress  the  amendments  Vir- 
ginia would  expect. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  convention  of  New  Hamp- 
shire adopted  the  Constitution,  and  this  was  really  the 
ninth  State,  the  requisite  number  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  government,  and  consequently  making  the  ac- 
tion of  Virginia  of  less  or  no  moment ;  for  certain  it  is 
that  she  would  eventually,  to  her  shame,  have  been 
obliged  to  creep  into  the  Union.  But  it  was  not 
known  in  that  State  on  the  26th  of  June,  that  New 
Hampshire  had  preceded  her  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Government.  Then,  too,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  value  the  whole  country  placed  upon  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  so,  little  note  was  taken  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  only  the  tenth  State,  in  order  of  time,  to  rat- 
ify the  Constitution. 

New  York  next  ratified,  after  the  most  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  associates. 
But  this  achievement  was  not  accomplished  until  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  had  submitted  to  a  long  list 
of  amendments  and  recommendations.  A  circular  let- 
ter was  also  sent  out  signed  by  the  very  stubborn, 
unreasonable,  tyrannical,  democratic  politician,  Gov- 
ernor George  Clinton,  urging  the  other  States  to  take 
steps  for  calling  another  constitutional  convention  to 
remodel  the  entire  plan  of  government. 
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The  convention  of  North  Carolina  adjourned  finally 
without  adopting  the  Constitution,  and  little  Rhode 
Island  did  not  even  condescend  to  call  a  convention 
at  all.  Notwithstanding,  the  result  was  as  unanimous, 
perhaps,  as  should  have  been  expected,  as  neither  great 
masses  nor  individuals  without  compulsion  of  some 
kind,  either  on  great  matters  or  in  ordinary  concerns, 
are  generally  found  acting  for  their  own  best  interests. 

However  the  result  was  reached,  it  brought  great 
joy  to  the  country.  Even  General  Washington  went 
up  to  Alexandria  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  great  event ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  and  most  impor- 
tant points  throughout  the  country,  there  were  such 
demonstrations  as  would  be  familiar  at  this  day  among 
the  winners  in  national  contests. 

Mr.  Madison  set  out  for  New  York  soon  after  the 
completion  of  his  task  in  Virginia,  and  again  took  his 
seat  in  the  Congress  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  the  only 
business  of  any  importance  remaining  to  that  body, 
that  of  making  arrangements  for  inaugurating  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  elections  were  ordered  to  be 
held,  and  provision  made  for  introducing  the  new  con- 
dition of  things  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  (the 
4th),  1789,  in  New  York.  And  although  from  indiffer- 
ence and  other  circumstances  Congress  failed  to  organize 
and  the  President  to  enter  upon  his  office  on  the  4th 
of  March,  that  day  was  taken  ever  afterwards,  unless 
it  fell  on  Sunday,  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Pres- 
ident and  the  beginning  of  a  new  Administration. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1788,  in  a  letter  from 
New  York  to  General  Washington,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  : 

"The  delay  in  providing  for  the  commencement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  terminated  yesterday  by  an  acquiescence  of  the  minor 
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number  in  the  persevering  demands  of  the  major.  The  time  for 
choosing  the  electors  is  the  first  Wednesday  in  February.  The 
meeting  of  the  Government  is  to  be  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  times  were  adjusted  to  the 
meetings  of  the  State  Legislatures.  The  plan  was  the  result  of 
the  dilemma  to  which  the  opponents  of  New  York  were  reduced, 
of  yielding  to  its  advocates  or  strangling  the  Government  in  its 
birth.  The  necessity  of  yielding  and  the  impropriety  of  further 
delay  have  been  for  some  time  obvious  to  me,  but  others  did  not 
view  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  Maryland  and  Delaware  were 
absolutely  inflexible.  It  has,  indeed,  been  too  apparent  that  local 
considerations  have  very  improperly  predominated  in  this  question, 
and  that  something  more  is  aimed  at  than  merely  the  first  session 
of  the  Government  at  this  place.  Every  circumstance  has  shown 
that  the  policy  is  to  keep  Congress  here  till  a  permanent  seat  be 
chosen,  and  to  obtain  a  permanent  seat,  at  farthest,  not  beyond 
the  Susquehannah.  New  Jersey,  by  its  Legislature,  as  well  as  by 
its  delegates  in  Congress,  has  clearly  discovered  her  view  to  be  a 
temporary  appointment  of  New  York,  as  affording  the  best  chance 
of  a  permanent  establishment  at  Trenton.  I  have  been  made  so 
fully  sensible  of  these  views  in  the  course  of  the  business,  as  well 
as  the  impropriety  of  so  excentric  a  position  as  New  York,  that  I 
could  have  finally  concurred  in  any  plan  more  southward  to  which 
the  Eastern  States  would  have  acceded;  and,  previous  to  the  defin- 
itive vote,  a  motion  was  made  tendering  a  blank  for  that  purpose." 

Even  in  the  last  days  of  the  Confederation  political 
log-rolling  thus  began  for  spoils  and  sectional  advan- 
tages in  the  location  of  the  permanent  capital  of  the 
Nation.  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Carolina 
took  no  part  in  the  first  Presidential  election,  the  two 
latter  because  they  were  not  members  of  the  Union, 
and  the  first  by  the  inability  of  the  Legislature  to 
agree  upon  a  mode  of  choosing  electors. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  ceased  to  exist 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  but  its  Secretary  and  some 
other  necessary  clerical  officers  and  employees  remained 
in  charge  until  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  qualification  of  suitable  officers. 
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On  the  17th  of  October,  1788,  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  his  friend  Jefferson  as  follows : 

"The  States  which  have  adopted  the  new  Constitution  are  all 
proceeding  to  the  arrangements  for  putting  it  into  action  in 
March  next.  Pennsylvania  alone  has  as  yet  actually  appointed 
deputies,  and  that  only  for  the  Senate.  My  last  mentioned  that 
these  were  Mr.  R.  Morris  and  a  Mr.  McClay.  How  the  other 
elections  there  and  elsewhere  will  run  is  matter  of  uncertainty. 
The  Presidency  alone  unites  the  conjectures  of  the  public.  The 
Vice-President  is  not  at  all  marked  out  by  the  general  voice.  As 
the  President  will  be  from  a  Southern  State,  it  falls  almost,  of 
course,  for  the  other  part  of  the  continent  to  supply  the  next  in 
rank.  South  Carolina  may,  however,  think  of  Mr.  Eutledge, 
unless  it  should  be  previously  discovered  that  votes  will  be 
wasted  on  him. 

' '  The  only  candidates  in  the  Northern  States  brought  forward 
with  their  known  consent  are  Hancock  and  Adams.  Between 
these  it  seems  probable  the  question  will  lie.  Both  of  them  are 
objectionable,  and  would,  I  think,  be  postponed  by  the  general 
suffrage  to  several  others,  if  they  would  accept  the  place.  Han- 
cock is  weak,  ambitious,  a  courtier  of  popularity,  given  to  low 
intrigue,  and  lately  reunited  by  a  factious  friendship  to  S. 
Adams.  J.  Adams  has  made  himself  obnoxious  to  many,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Southern  States,  by  the  political  principles  avowed 
in  his  book. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  must  own  that  I  see  no  tendency  in 
our  Government  to  danger  on  that  side.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  governments  to  an  augmentation 
of  power  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  But  the  remark,  as  usually 
understood,  does  not  appear  to  me  well  founded.  Power,  when  it 
has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  energy  and  independence,  goes  on 
generally  to  further  degrees.  But  when  below  that  degree,  the 
direct  tendency  is  to  further  degrees  of  relaxation,  until  the  abuses 
of  liberty  beget  a  sudden  transition  to  an  undue  degree  of  power. 
With,  this  explanation  the  remark  may  be  true ;  and  in  the  latter 
sense  only  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  applicable  to  the  existing  govern- 
ments in  America.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  liberty 
should  be  equally  exposed  to  danger  whether  the  government 
have  too  much  or  too  little  power,  and  that  the  line  which  divides 
these  extremes  should  be  so  inaccurately  defined  by  experience. 
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"  Supposing  a  bill  of  rights  to  be  proper,  the  articles  which 
ought  to  compose  it  admit  of  much  discussion.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  absolute  restrictions  in  cases  that  are  doubtful,  or 
where  emergencies  may  overrule  them,  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
restrictions,  however  strongly  marked  on  paper,  will  never  be 
regarded  when  opposed  to  the  decided  sense  of  the  public;  and, 
after  repeated  violations  in  extraordinary  cases,  will  lose  even  their 
ordinary  efficacy.  Should  a  rebellion  or  insurrection  alarm  the 
people  as  well  as  the  government,  and  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  be  dictated  by  the  alarm,  no  written  prohibitions  on  earth 
would  prevent  the  measure.  Should  an  army  in  time  of  peace  be 
gradually  established  in  our  neighborhood  by  Britain  or  Spain,  decla- 
rations on  paper  would  have  as  little  effect  in  preventing  a  standing 
force  for  the  public  safety.  The  best  security  against  these  evils 
is  to  remove  the  pretext  for  them." 

To  G.  L.  Turberville,  from  New  York,  November  2, 
1788,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  : 

"You  wish  to  know  my  sentiments  on  the  project  of  another 
general  convention,  as  suggested  by  New  York.  I  shall  give 
them  to  you  with  great  frankness,  though  I  am  aware  they  may 
not  coincide  with  those  in  fashion  at  Richmond,  or  even  with  your 
own.  I  am  not  of  the  number,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  think 
the  Constitution  lately  adopted  a  faultless  work.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  amendments  which  I  wished  it  to  have  received 
before  it  issued  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  formed.  These 
amendments  I  still  think  ought  to  be  made,  according  to  the  ap- 
parent sense  of  America;  and  some  of  them,  I  presume,  will  be 
made.  There  are  others  concerning  which  doubts  are  entertained 
by  many,  and  which  have  both  advocates  and  opponents  on  each 
side  of  the  main  question.  These,  I  think,  ought  to  receive  the 
light  of  actual  experiment  before  it  would  be  prudent  to  admit 
them  into  the  Constitution.  With  respect  to  the  first  class,  the 
only  question  is,  which  of  the  two  modes  provided  be  most  eligible 
for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  them. 

"The  objections  against  a  convention  which  give  a  preference 
to  the  other  mode,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  following :  1.  It  will 
add  to  the  difference  among  the  States  on  the  merits,  another  and 
an  unnecessary  difference  concerning  the  mode.  There  are  amend- 
ments which,  in  themselves,  will  probably  be  agreed  to  by  all 
the  States,   and  pretty  certainly  by  the  requisite   proportion  of 
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them.  If  they  be  contended  for  in  the  mode  of  a  convention, 
there  is,  unquestionably,  a  number  of  States  who  will  be  so  averse 
and  apprehensive  as  to  the  mode,  that  they  will  reject  the  merits 
rather  than  agree  to  the  mode.  A  convention,  therefore,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  most  convenient  or  probable  channel  for  getting 
to  the  object.  2.  A  convention  can  not  be  called  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  who  are  to  be  bound  by  it,  if 
first  principles  are  to  be  recurred  to;  or  without  the  previous 
application  of  two-thirds  of  the  State  Legislatures,  if  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  pursued.  The  difficulties  in  either 
of  these  cases  must  evidently  be  much  greater  than  will  attend 
the  organization  of  amendments  in  Congress,  which  may  be  done 
at  the  instance  of  a  single  State  Legislature,  or  even  without  a 
single  instruction  on  the  subject.  3.  If  a  general  convention  were 
to  take  place  for  the  avowed  and  sole  purpose  of  revismg  the 
Constitution,  it  would  naturally  consider  itself  as  having  a  greater 
latitude  than  the  Congress  appointed  to  administer  and  support, 
as  well  as  to  amend  the  system ;  it  would  consequently  give 
greater  agitation  to  the  public  mind ;  an  election  into  it  would  be 
courted  by  the  most  violent  partisans  on  both  sides;  it  would 
probably  consist  of  the  most  heterogeneous  characters;  would  be 
the  very  focus  of  that  flame  which  has  already  too  much  heated 
men  of  all  parties ;  would,  no  doubt,  contain  individuals  of  insid- 
ious views,  who,  under  the  mask  of  seeking  alterations  popular  in 
some  parts  and  inadmissible  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  might 
have  a  dangerous  opportunity  of  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  the  fabric.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems  scarcely  to 
be  presumable  that  the  deliberations  of  the  body  could  be  con- 
ducted in  harmony,  or  terminate  in  the  general  good.  Having 
witnessed  the  difficulties  and  dangers  experienced  by  the  first 
Convention,  which  assembled  under  very  propitious  circumstances, 
I  should  tremble  for  the  result  of  a  second  meeting  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  America,  and  under  all  the  disadvantages  I  have 
mentioned.  4.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration  that  the 
prospect  of  a  second  convention  would  be  viewed  by  all  Europe 
as  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud  hanging  over  the  Constitution 
just  established,  and,  perhaps,  over  the  Union  itself;  and  would, 
therefore,  suspend,  at  least,  the  advantages  this  great  event  has 
promised  us  on  that  side.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  this  event  has 
filled  that  quarter  of  the  globe  with  equal  wonder  and  venera- 
tion ;  that  its  influence  is  already  secretly,  but  powerfully,  work- 
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ing  in  favor  of  liberty  in  France;  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred 
that  the  final  event  there  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  pros- 
pect of  things  here.  We  are  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  example  which  this  country  may  give  to  the 
world,  nor  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  advantages  we  may  reap 
from  the  late  reform  if  we  avoid  bringing  it  into  danger.  The 
last  loan  in  Holland,  and  that  alone  saved  the  United  States  from 
bankruptcy  in  Europe ;  and  that  loan  was  obtained  from  a  belief 
that  the  Constitution  then  depending  would  be  certainly,  speedily, 
quietly,  and  finally  established,  and  by  that  means  put  America 
into  a  permanent  capacity  to  discharge  with  honor  and  punc- 
tuality all  her  engagements.'' 

Mr.  Madison  must  now  be  followed  briefly  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  Congress  now  rested  mostly  from  its  dif- 
ficult and  renowned  labors,  and  there  was  little  to 
attach  him  to  New  York.  He  wanted  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman of  the  United  States,  and  began  ruefully  to 
consider  the  probability  of  a  trip  to  Virginia  to  look 
after  his  interests. 

The  Clintonian  circular  calling  for  another  consti- 
tutional convention  had  not  fallen  harmlessly  on  the 
country.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Anti-Federalists  took 
up  the  foolish  project ;  and  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
as  Mr.  Henry  had  promised,  the  opposition  was  re- 
newed, and  all  the  political  trickery  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century  later  was  put  in  operation  to  prevent  the 
election  of  Federalists.  Such  tricks  as  districting  the 
State  according  to  the  known  tendencies  of  the  coun- 
ties for  or  against  the  Constitution;  and  especially  did 
Mr.  Henry,  who  pricked  up  enough  of  his  misapplied 
energy  to  manage  this  affair,  direct  his  attention  to 
making  Mr.  Madison's  district  out  of  such  counties  as 
would  insure  his  defeat  for  Congress.  Mr.  Madison 
preferred  the  Lower  House,  but  General  Washington 
and  other  friends  considered  it  more  necessary  for  him 
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to  go  into  the  Senate.  His  name  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Legislature  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
only  fell  short  six  votes  of  the  requisite  number  to 
elect.  But  so  determined  was  Patrick  Henry  to  carry 
his  point,  and  so  big  in  him  was  the  devil  of  disorder 
and  Jacobinic  democracy,  that  he  actually  took  it  upon 
himself  to  nominate  two  Senators,  Richard  Henry  Lee 
and  Colonel  Grayson,  and  they  were  both  elected. 

Mr.  Madison  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  on  the  way, 
but  waited  there  with  hopes  of  being  relieved  from  the 
remainder  of  the  long  trip  home.  From  this  point  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Edmund  Randolph : 

"Philadelphia,  Nov.  23,  1788. 

"My  Dear  Friend, — Your  two  favors  of  the  5th  and  10th 
instant  have  been  duly  received.  The  appointments  for  the  Sen- 
ate, communicated  in  the  latter,  answer  to  the  calculations  I  had 
formed,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  appearances  on  which  the 
former  was  founded.  My  only  surprise  is  that,  in  the  present 
temper  and  disproportionate  number  of  the  anti-federal  part  of 
the  Assembly,  my  name  should  have  been  honored  with  so  great 
a  vote  as  it  received.  When  this  circumstance  is  combined  with 
that  of  the  characters  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  concurred  in 
it,  I  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  a  very  mistaken  ambition  if 
I  did  not  consider  the  event  in  the  light  which  you  anticipated.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  attempt  be  equally  successful  to 
shut  the  door  of  the  other  House  against  me,  which  was  the  real 
object  of  my  preference,  as  well  for  the  reason  formerly  suggested 
to  you  as  for  the  additional  one  that  it  will  less  require  a  style 
of  life  with  which  my  circumstances  do  not  square,  and  for  which 
an  inadequate  provision  only  will  probably  be  made  by  the  pub- 
lic. Being  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  allotment  of  Orange  in 
the  districts,  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  reception  that  will  be 
given  to  an  offer  of  my  services.  The  district  in  which  I  am  told 
it  is  likely  to  be  thrown,  for  the  choice  of  an  Elector,  is  a  very 
monitory  sample  of  what  may  and  probably  will  be  done  in 
that  way. 

"  My  present  situation  embarrasses  me  somewhat.  When  I 
left  New  York,  I  not  only  expected  that  the  choice  for  the  Senate 
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would  be  as  it  js,  but  was  apprehensive  that  the  spirit  of  party- 
might  choose  to  add  the  supposed  mortification  of  dropping  my 
name  from  the  deputation  to  Congress  for  the  fraction  of  a  year 
remaining.  I  accordingly  left  that  place  under  arrangements 
which  did  not  require  my  return.  At  the  same  time,  I  had  it  in 
view,  if  left  entirely  to  my  option,  to  pass  the  winter  or  part  of  it 
there,  being  desirous  of  employing  some  of  the  time  in  matters 
which  need  access  to  the  papers  of  Congress,  and  supposing,  more- 
over, that  I  should  be  there  master  more  of  my  time  than  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  opportunity  of  executing  my  plan  is  given  me,  I  find, 
by  one  of  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
now  pressed  by  some  of  my  friends  to  repair  to  Virginia  as  a 
requisite  expedient  for  counteracting  the  machinations  against  my 
election  into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  To  this,  again,  I  am 
extremely  disinclined,  for  reasons  additional  to  the  one  above  men- 
tioned. It  will  have  an  electioneering  appearance  which  I  always 
despised,  and  wish  to  shun.  And  as  I  should  show  myself  in  Or- 
ange only,  where  there  will  probably  be  little  difficulty,  my  pres- 
ence could  have  no  very  favorable  effect;  whilst  it  is  very  possible 
that  such  a  mark  of  solicitude,  strengthened  by  my  not  declining 
a  reappointment  to  Congress,  and  now  declining  to  serve  in  it, 
might,  by  a  dexterous  misinterpretation,  be  made  to  operate  on 
the  other  side.  These  considerations  are  strong  inducements  to 
join  my  colleagues  at  New  York,  and  leave  things  to  their  own 
course  in  Virginia.  If  Orange  should  fall  into  a  Federal  district, 
it  is  probable  I  shall  not  be  opposed;  if  otherwise,  a  successful 
opposition  seems  unavoidable.  My  decision,  however,  is  not 
finally  taken." 

While  still  lingering  in  Philadelphia  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  to  Philip  Mazzei: 

"Philadelphia,  December  10,  1788. 
"  Your  book,  as  I  prophesied,  sells  nowhere  but  in  Virginia. 
A  very  few  copies  have  been  called  for  either  in  New  York  or  in 
this  city.  The  language  in  which  it  is  written  will  account  for  it. 
In  order  to  attract  notice,  I  translated  the  panegyric  in  '  the 
French  Mercure,'  and  had  it  made  part  of  the  advertisement.  I 
did  not  translate  the  comment  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  you 
wished,  because  I  could  not  spare  the  time,  as  well  as  because  I 
did  not  approve  the  tendency  of  it.  Some  of  your  remarks  prove 
that  Horace's  '  Ccelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cur- 
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rent'  does  not  hold  without  exception.  In  Europe  the  abuses  of 
power  continually  before  your  eyes  have  given  a  bias  to  youp  po- 
litical reflections  which  you  did  not  feel  in  equal  degree  when  you 
left  America,  and  which  you  would  feel  less  of  if  you  had  remained 
in  America.  Philosophers  on  the  old  continent,  in  their  zeal 
against  tyranny,  would  rush  into  anarchy  ;  as  the  horrors  of  super- 
stition drive  them  into  atheism.  Here,  perhaps,  the  inconveniences 
of  relaxed  government  have  recoiled  too  many  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. If  your  plan  of  a  single  Legislature,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
etc.,  were  adopted,  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  would  prove  the 
most  deadly  blow  ever  given  to  republicanism.  "Were  I  an  enemy 
to  that  form,  I  would  preach  the  very  doctrines  which  are  preached 
by  the  enemies  to  the  government  proposed  for  the  United  States. 
Many  of  our  best  citizens  are  disgusted  with  the  injustice,  insta- 
bility, and  folly  which  characterize  the  American  administrations. 
The  number  has  for  some  time  been  rapidly  increasing.  Were 
the  evils  to  be  much  longer  protracted,  the  disgust  would  seize 
citizens  of  every  description." 

Philip  Mazzei  was  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  inventions 
of  Italian-French  philosophers,  who  was  even  more 
unsuccessful  in  understanding  politics  and  government 
and  having  any  common  sense  about  them,  than  he 
was  in  cultivating  grapes.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  some 
reason  for  wishing  that  Mazzei  had  always  been  an 
inhabitant  of  some  other  planet. 

A  month  before  the  election  Mr.  Madison  arrived 
in  the  district  which  Patrick  Henry  had  prepared  for 
him,  visited  the  people,  made  some  speeches,  and  was 
elected  over  James  Monroe  (regarded  as  a  moderate 
Anti-Federalist,  a  man  nearly  always  moderate),  one 
of  the  ten  representatives  of  Virginia  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  seven  were  Federal- 
ists, in  spite  of  Henry's  trick,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Government,  a  remarkable  result  of 
the  first  Gerrymandering  feat  in  the  history  of  the 
country.      Many    years    later,    Blbridge    Gerry    was 
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accused  of  applying  this  maneuver  in  an  election  in 
Massachusetts,  to  his  own  advantage.  But  this  was  an 
error,  as  it  has  long  been  known  that  Mr.  Gerry  op- 
posed the  measure.  In  fact,  the  old  scamp,  Patrick 
Henry,  was  the  inventor  of  this  latter-day  villainy. 
Mr.  Madison's  conduct  had  been  so  generally  satisfac- 
tory, that  when  the  friends  of  the  Government  saw  the 
arrangements  made  to  defeat  him,  he  was  invited  to 
allow  himself  to  be  adopted  and  elected  unanimously 
in  some  other  district;  but  the  Anti-Federalists  de- 
clared such  a  step  to  be  "  unconstitutional,"  and  if  it 
was  seriously  contemplated  by  any  one,  Mr.  Madison 
preferred  to  take  the  chances  in  his  own  district. 

In  this  Congressional  election  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where the  entire  field  for  the  Constitution  was  again 
fought  over  in  all  its  phases,  and  Mr.  Madison  another 
time  became  the  successful  champion  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. So  deeply  seated  had  become  the  conviction 
in  Virginia  in  favor  of  amendments  that  Mr.  Madison 
found  himself  at  the  end  of  this  stumping  campaign, 
pledged  to  the  amendment  views.  Still  this  was  no 
departure  from  his  own  sentiments  long  before  formed. 
Farther  along  in  this  history  it  may  be  seen  how  fully 
he  met  the  expectations  of  his  constituents  on  this 
subject. 

The  main  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  Constitution 
were  its  supposed  destruction  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, making  them  little  else  than  police  organiza- 
tions to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  consolidated 
Nation  ;  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy,  the  sys- 
tem of  direct  taxation,  etc.  Enough  has  been  written 
on  these  subjects,  here  and  there,  throughout  these 
volumes.     If   the  objections  to  the  Constitution  were 
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honestly  made,  time  has  abundantly  shown  how  utterly 
fictitious  most  of  them  were.  So  well  balanced  were 
all  the  elements  of  power,  that  it  has,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government  to  the  present  time,  been  a 
part  of  the  work  of  political  parties  to  watch  for  pos- 
sible extremes  in  favor  of  the  Government,  or  in  favor 
of  the  States  under  it.  And,  as  before  said,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Union,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
was  not  fully  understood  for  many  years  after  the 
death  of  all  the  men  concerned  in  its  formation,  and 
the  struggle  for  its  inauguration.  So  patriotism,  also, 
took  a  wider  and  nobler  meaning,  generally,  as  time 
and  circumstances  corrected  and  enlarged  men's  views. 
Like  most  other  good  things  patriotism  is  a  matter 
of  gradual  development.  No  single  deed  ever  made  a 
man  a  patriot  at  heart.  Neither  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  nor  the  framing  .and  defense  of  the 
Constitution,  created  a  race  of  American  patriots. 
Amidst  many  colonial  jealousies,  while  England  yet 
made  a  pretense  of  ruling  this  country,  patriotism  be- 
gan to  grow.  Still,  even  after  the  long  struggle  for 
independence,  it  was  quite  weak.  The  great  contest 
for  the  Constitution  gave  it  a  new  impetus ;  and  the 
period  occupied  in  introducing  and  establishing  the 
Government,  while  the  people  daily  reaped  its  ines- 
timable blessings,  planted  more  deeply  the  unyielding 
roots  of  patriotism.  Still  it  remained  a  somewhat 
doubtful  virtue,  and  its  boundaries  were  not  clear  of 
dispute.  And  even  yet  there  are  not  wanting  light- 
minded  individuals  and  political  vagabonds,  who  con- 
fine it  to  the  States  in  which  they  were  born. 

The  sentiment  a  man  may  have  for  an  old  knife ; 
for  the  old  gourd  out  of   which  he  has  often  quaffed 
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pure,  health-giving  water;  the  old  chair  in  which  he 
has  many  a  day  rested  in  the  weary  life-journey ;  the 
old  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  for  a  long  time 
sat  on  his  mother's  lap ;  the  old  orchard,  the  broad- 
spreading  tree  under  which  he  has  slept  and  dreamed 
away  many  a  summer  day ;  the  brook  in  whose  limpid 
water  he  has  often  dabbled,  for  all  of  which  he  may 
never  be  too  old  or  great  to  shed  a  parting  tear,  is  not 
patriotism.  The  sentiment  of  pride  and  preference  for 
the  State  in  which  an  individual  is  reared  and  lives  is 
but  a  wider  and  larger  form  of  this  sentiment  of  at* 
tachment  to  home  and  friends,  whether  they  be  men, 
dogs,  birds,  or  trees.  While  an  individual  may  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  his  State  and  others,  as  he 
may  between  beautiful  plants,  fruits  of  the  earth, 
homes,  and  friends,  his  State  has  no  place  in  the  world 
of  nations.  It  is  only  an  unrecognized,  unbroken  sec- 
tion of  a  grand  country.  It  dwarfs  eA^en  out  of  his 
own  recognition  as  he  looks  at  or  glides  over  the 
splendid  picture.  Great  rivers  run  through  his  State, 
laughing  on  their  way  to  the  far-off  sea.  Mountains 
stretch  across  it  which  embrace  the  continent.  The 
billows  of  the  ocean,  stopping  not  at  his  door,  wash 
the  vast  borders  of  the  Republic.  All  the  plans  of 
nature  are  cast  on  a  wider  and  grander  scale  than  his, 
and  seem  to  speak  to  him  of  the  true  patriotism,  a 
love  of  country  worthy  of  a  great  heart  and  brain. 
The  unargued  points  directing  attention  to  this  patri- 
otism may  be  seen  in  the  learning,  poetry,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  In  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
books,  song,  the  beautiful  in  art,  constitute  a  consoli- 
dated republic,  where  narrow  lines  disappear  as  they 
do  among  the  rivers,  oceans,  mountains,  old  gray  hills, 
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winding  valleys,  balmy  winds,  and  sunshine  of  Nature. 
They  may  be  seen  in  esteem  for  Presidents,  for  men 
who  figure  in  interests  involving  the  Union,  for  men 
of  scientific  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  for  the 
good  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
hands  of  man,  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Gulf  to 
Lakes,  all  leading  to  an  attachment  to  country  which 
takes  no  note  of  State  lines.  All  great  men  who  have 
lived  in  this  beautiful  land  and  called  it  their  own, 
have  entertained  the  ambition  to  possess  this  only  true 
and  noble  patriotism,  and  the  verdict  of  their  country- 
men has  exalted  this  ambition  as  the  crown  of  their 
virtues. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  FEDERALIST— POLITICAL  LITERATURE— A  COMPARISON. 

"^pHE  FEDERALIST"  is  a  term  applied  to  a  col- 
X  lection  of  newspaper  articles  written  in  1787 
and  1788  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and 
James  Madison.  They  were  projected  by  Hamilton 
and  Jay,  and  were  originally  designed  as  a  defense 
and  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  be  addressed  to  the  people  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Madison  was  shortly  invited  to  join  the  writers, 
the  signature  changed,  and  the  papers  adapted  to  the 
whole  country.  The  first  number  and  several  subse- 
quent numbers  appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Indepen- 
dent Journal,"  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Philadelphia.  The  eighth 
number  appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Packet "  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1787.  Most  of  the  subsequent 
numbers  were  published  in  these  two  newspapers ;  but 
a  few  numbers  first  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Advertiser  " 
of  New  York,  and  all  were  finished  early  in  1788. 

There  were  eighty-five  of  the  papers  in  all,  all 
signed  "  Publius,  except  a  few  at  the  outset,  and  these 
were  finally  given  this  signature.  They  were  collected 
and  published  in  book  form  in  the  spring  of  1788,  and 
many  editions  from  different  publishers  were  subse- 
quently issued. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  may  be  seen  a  two- 
volume    copy  of  the  work,  which  was  long   the   one 
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owned  and  used  by  Mr.  Madison  himself.  It  bears 
the  imprint  of  John  Tiebout,  358  Pearl  Street,  New 
York,  as  printer  and  seller,  1799.  Tiebout  was  a 
bookseller  in  New  York  at  that  time,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  only  thing  in  the  work  printed  by 
him  was  the  title-page  of  the  copies  he  sold,  his  edition 
being  that  of  J.  and  A.  McLean  of  that  city.  This 
copy  was  presented  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Jacob  Gideon, 
who,  in  1818,  printed  an  edition  of  the  book  in  Wash- 
ington City,  and  deposited  the  Madison  copy  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  his  own  handwriting  through- 
out this  copy  Mr.  Madison  marked,  at  the  head  of  each 
number,  the  name  of  its  author,  giving  himself  29, 
Hamilton  51,  and  Mr.  Jay  5.  To  Mr.  Jay  he  assigned 
numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  64 ;  and,  as  coming  from  his 
own  pen  he  marked  the  numbers  10,  14,  18,  19,  20, 
37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  62,  and  63. 

Chancellor  Kent  and  some  others  held  that  the 
numbers  18,  19,  and  20  were  written  jointly  by  Madi- 
son and  Hamilton.     But  this  was  not  the  case. 

Of  the  18th,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  in  the  Tiebout 
copy  that  Hamilton  and  himself  had  taken  up  the  same 
subject,  and  when  they  discovered  that  he  had  written 
more  elaborately,  Mr.  Hamilton  dropped  the  matter  to 
him.  This,  or  some  such  explanation,  may  account  for 
his  assigning  to  himself  the  other  two  which  were 
represented  as  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  himself.  Still  Mr.  Hamilton  always  held  that 
these  three  numbers  were  written  jointly  by  them, 
although  he  never  seemed  quite  decided  about  it,  and 
sometimes  only  attributed  fourteen  or  sixteen  papers  to 
Mr.    Madison.     Chancellor    Kent    and    Mr.    Jefferson 
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agreed  that  Mr.  Madison  wrote  one  more  than  he 
claimed  himself.  Richard  Rush,  a  member  of  Mr. 
Madison's  Cabinet,  agreed  in  giving  to  Madison  the 
twenty-nine  numbers  which  he  claimed.  Neither  Jeffer- 
son nor  Rush  regarded  any  of  them  as  jointly  produced. 
Mr.  Gideon,  in  the  announcement  to  his  edi- 
tion, says : 

"  In  pursuance  of  my  original  intention  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son, the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  writers  of  '  The  Federalist ;'  and 
he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  his  copy  of  it,  with  the  name 
of  the  author  of  each  number  prefixed  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  with  various  corrections  of  the  text  as  made  by  himself  in 
those  numbers  which  came  from  his  pen." 

The  copy  in  my  possession,  apparently  printed  only 
four  or  five  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Madison, 
takes  his  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  different 
numbers,  without  question,  doubtlessly  correct. 

Though  "  The  Federalist "  was  written  during  the 
business  engagements  of  its  authors,  and  amidst  the 
intense  excitements  of  the  times,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
tersely  and  elegantly  constructed  of  all  the  early 
writings  of  the  country.  As  it  was  the  first  in  order 
of  time,  so  does  it  remain  to  this  day  the  first  or  finest 
specimen  of  pure  and  polished  political  writing,  and 
the  highest  standard  of  reasoning  on  constitutional 
and  republican  government.  While  it  was  only  de- 
signed to  be  a  temporary  instrumentality  in  the  great 
contest  then  going  on  for  national  existence,  it  remains 
a  monument  of  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  its  authors, 
and  a  text-book  of  constitutional  interpretation. 

Although  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  partisan 
writers  that  the  very  superior  tone  and  character 
of  the  numbers  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  are  apparent 
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throughout,  and  that  by  this  trait  alone  the  author- 
ship may  be  detected  and  settled,  yet  the  authors 
themselves  did  not  seem  to  recognize  this  infallible 
standard  of  distinction,  as  even  Mr.  Hamilton  was  at 
times  quite  undecided  about  the  matter.  Nor  could 
their  most  intimate  friends  at  the  time  successfully 
distinguish.  The  style  throughout  is  very  similar, 
and  while  Mr.  Madison  was  not  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, the  numbers  of  "The  Federalist"  written  by 
him  do  not  place  him  at  any  disadvantage  in  this 
respect.  Few  men  of  his  day  were  better  read  in 
politics  and  the  laws  and  histories  of  nations  than  Mr. 
Madison,  and  by  comparisons  he  did  not  suffer. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  August  10,  1788,  he 
wrote  of  "  The  Federalist "  in  these  words  : 

"Colonel  Carrington  tells  me  that  lie  has  sent  you  the  first 
volume  of  'The  Federalist,'  and  adds  the  second  by  this  con- 
veyance. I  believe  I  never  have  yet  mentioned  to  you  that  pub- 
lication. It  was  undertaken  last  fall  by  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  my- 
self. The  proposal  came  from  the  two  former.  The  execution 
was  thrown,  by  the  sickness  of  Jay,  mostly  on  the  two  others. 
Though  carried  on  in  concert,  the  writers  are  not  mutually 
answerable  for  all  the  ideas  of  each  other,  there  being  seldom  time 
for  even  a  perusal  of  the  pieces  by  any  but  the  writer  before  they 
were  wanted  at  the  press,  and  sometimes  hardly  by  the  writer 
himself." 

In  a  letter  to  J.  K.  Paulding,  in  April,  1831,  Mr. 
Madison  wrote : 

"I  will,  on  this  occasion,  take  the  liberty  to  correct  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Hamilton  which  contradicts  mine  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  and  which,  as  mine,  if  erroneous,  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
a  lapse  of  memory,  might  otherwise  be  an  impeachment  of  my 
veracity.  I  allude  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  memorandum 
given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Benson  distributing  the  numbers 
of  'The  Federalist'  to  the  respective  writers,  and  the  distribu- 
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tion  communicated  by  me  at  an  early  day  to  a  particular  friend, 
and  finally  to  Mr.  Gideon,  for  his  edition  of  the  work  at  Wash- 
ington a  few  years  ago. 

' '  The  reality  of  errors  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hamilton  ap- 
pears from  an  internal  evidence  in  some  of  the  papers.  Take,  for 
an  example,  No.  49,  which  contains  a  eulogy  on  Mr.  Jefferson, 
marking  more  of  the  warm  feelings  of  personal  friendship  in  the 
writer  than  at  any  time  belonged  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  But  there  is 
proof  of  another  sort  in  No.  64,  ascribed  in  the  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Hamilton.  That  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Jay,  is  shown  by  a 
passage  in  his  life  by  Delaplaine,  obviously  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  Mr.  Jay  himself.  There  is  a  like  proof  that 
No.  54,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Jay,  was  not  written  by  him.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  account  for  errors  in  the  memorandum,  if  recurrence 
be  had  to  the  moment  at  which  a  promise  of  such  a  one  was 
fulfilled,  to  the  lumping  manner  in  which  it  was  made  out,  and 

to  the  period  of  time,  not  less  than years,  between  the  date 

of  '  The  Federalist '  and  that  of  the  memorandum  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  fallibility  to  which  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  occasionally  subject,  a  case  may  be  referred  to  so  decisive  as 

to  dispense  with  every  other.     In  the  year Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a 

letter  answering  an  inquiry  of  Colonel  Pickering  concerning  the  plan 
of  government  which  he  had  espoused  in  the  convention  of  1787 
states,  that  at  the  close  of  the  convention  he  put  into  my  hands  a 
draught  of  a  constitution  ;  and  in  that  draught  he  had  proposed  a 
'President  for  three  years.'  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  in  that  plan, 
the  original  of  which  I  ascertained  several  years  ago  to  be  among 
his  papers,  the  tenure  of  office  for  the  President  is  not  three 
years,  but  during  good  behavior.  The  error  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  letter  apologizes,  according  to  my  recollection,  for  its 
being  not  a  prompt  one ;  and  as  it  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
known  casts  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  known  political  tenets,  that  it 
must  have  astonished  his  political,  and,  most  of  all,  his  intimate 
friends.  I  should  do  injustice,  nevertheless,  to  myself,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  I  did  not  express  my  perfect  confidence  that 
the  misstatement  was  involuntary,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of 
any  that  was  not  so." 

The  political  literature  of  the  United  States,  from 
Washington  to  the  present  day,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  or  the  clean  and 
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the  mixed.  The  first  class  is  made  up  of  the  messages 
of  the  Presidents.  While  these  messages  are  not  com- 
parable with  the  writings  of  John  Bunyan  and  the  re- 
puted works  of  William  Shakespeare,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  pure  and  simple  diction  of  the  Bible,  they  are 
almost  wholly  free  from  the  vulgarity  of  foreign  ad- 
mixtures and  stilted  phraseology.  Mostly  they  have 
an  air  of  plain  honesty  which  is  no  way  so  well  ex- 
pressed as  in  simple  words.  Especially  after  the  days 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  party  education  and  heat 
sometimes  led  the  Executives  to  statements  not  wise 
nor  well-founded,  or  about  which  there  always  would 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  men,  yet  in  the  main 
the  style  remained  simple  and  easy,  and  the  historic 
facts  are,  to  a  great  extent,  indubitable.  As  a  whole 
the  annual  messages,  with  an  especial  one  here  and 
there,  constitute  a  complete,  truthful  outline  history 
of  the  Government,  and  stand  as  a  work  of  model  pu- 
rity in  political  literature. 

After  Thomas  Jefferson  did  away  the  plan  of  per- 
sonally delivering  the  annual  message  as  a  speech  be- 
fore Congress,  the  length  of  these  papers  greatly 
increased,  and  especially  after  the  close  of  the  first 
era,  that  of  the  old  Presidents  in  1829.  But  even 
then,  when  sometimes  they  stepped  out  of  the  pre- 
scribed themes,  for  personal  or  partisan  defense,  the 
simple  and  pure  style  of  writing  was  not  abandoned. 
With  this  class  may  be  placed  the  reports  of  heads 
of  Departments,  and  the  papers  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  mixed  class  of  writings  in  our  political  litera- 
ture is  made  up  of  the  speeches  and  debates  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  political  speeches  and  writings  through- 
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out  the  country.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
great  mass  of  this  is  without  purity  of  style  or  dic- 
tion, but  certain  it  is  that  much  of  it  is  literally  vulgar, 
and  also  destitute  of  refinement  of  sentiment,  as  well 
as  reckless  in  truth  and  extravagant  in  wordy  display. 
The  purest  examples  in  this  class  are  to  be  found,  in 
the  earlier  days  in  Congress,  in  the  speeches  of  James 
Madison  and  many  of  the  plain,  solid  men  of  both 
sections  of  the  country;  and  in  more  modern  times  in 
many  of  the  matchless  speeches  of  William  H.  Seward, 
and  now  and  then  a  substantial  and  frank  man  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Outside  of  Congress, 
among  stump  speakers,  perhaps  few,  if  any,  have  sur- 
passed Abraham  Lincoln  in  simple,  forcible  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  the  vast  variety  of  this  kind  of  literature 
found  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  perhaps  the  "edi- 
torials" are  superior  in  plain,  pure,  and  forcible  lan- 
guage. In  the  worst  displays  of  speech-making  char- 
latanry in  Congress  nothing  can  be  found  so  utterly 
bad  as  not  to  meet  on  comparative  ground  with  others 
in  fields  where  apology  comes  with  a  poorer  grace  than 
in  politics.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  here  that  the 
most  impure  of  all  writers  are  to  be  found  among 
teachers  of  language  and  language  critics;  and  the 
least  vulgar  of  all  writers  and  speakers  are  to  be  met 
in  the  "clergy"  and  the  pulpit. 

Before  me  is  a  remarkable  history,  written  by  a 
teacher,  in  which  most  chapters  are  closed  by  a  Latin 
quotation,  usually  wholly  unconnected  with  the  subject 
of  the  chapter.  One  of  these,  several  times  appended, 
seems  to  be  a  direct  appeal  to  his  reader  under  the 
impression  that,  owing  to  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  he  might  not  have  him  with  him  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  next  chapter.  It  is  memento  mori.  When  I 
was  a  little  boy,  and  had  this  for  a  part  of  my  copy 
in  school,  I  thought  it  very  pretty,  and  when  I  learned 
its  meaning  it  seemed  greatly  to  mitigate  the  idea  of 
Death's  sting. 

Some  of  the  early  Presidents  could  not  rest  well 
without  a  little  Latin  on  their  tombs ;  and  a  member 
of  Congress  is  not  allowed  to  die  even  yet  without 
having  some  old  Greek  and  Roman  quotations  dragged 
into  serious  eulogiums  to  his  memory. 

How  ridiculous  such  a  performance  would  appear  in 
the  pulpit!  A  preacher,  without  being  able  to  read  or 
speak  any  tongue  but  his  own,  might  throw  through 
his  weekly  sermons  Greek,  Latin ,  Hebrew,  and  even 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  but  how  reprehensible 
the  conduct,  and  how  utterly  deplorable  the  taste ! 

One  of  the  irritating  current  remarks,  during  the 
Sumner-Butler  difficulty  in  Congress,  in  1856,  was  that 
Mr.  Sumner  had  supplied  Mr.  Butler  with  the  Latin 
quotations  which  he  lavished  upon  that  body.  This 
Mr.  Butler  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
with,  perhaps,  less  charity  and  self-forgetfulness  than 
should  ever  have  been  displayed  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  ridiculed  Mr.  Butler's  defects  and  inac- 
curacies. Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  his  speech  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1856,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sumner,  this 
white-haired  old  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said : 

"  He  has  been  guilty  of  the  suppressio  veri,  and  the  suggestix> 
falsi.  He  can  not  escape  from  these  propositions.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  senator's  speech  before  me,  and  I  now  am  going  to  turn  his 
gun  upon  him.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  see  if  I  do  not  turn  it  upon 
him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  me  to  apply  the  appropriate 
quotation  of  which  I  have  often  made  use : 

'Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur.'  " 
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Now,  what  could  induce  a  man  of  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  perform  a  feat  like  this  in  the  presence  of 
sane  and  reasonable  men? 

Mr.  Sumner,  with  all  his  fine  scholarly  qualities, 
was  never  himself  quite  free  from  this  detestable  vul- 
garity. 

In  speaking  of  President  Pierce  in  his  speech  of 
the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1856,  he  used  this  language : 

"By  his  activity  the  Prohibition  of  slavery  was  overturned. 
By  his  failure  to  act,  the  honest  emigrants  in  Kansas  have  been 
left  a  prey  to  wrong  of  all  kinds.  Nullum  flagitium  extitit  nisi  per 
te;  nullum  flagitium  sine  te.  And  now  he  stands  forth  the  most 
conspicuous  enemy  of  that  unhappy  territory." 

Even  Daniel  Webster  had  a  secretary,  much  of 
whose  business  it  was  to  hunt  Latin  quotations  which 
Mr.  Webster  is  said  to  have  used  with  great  effect  on 
certain  occasions.  This  being  true,  the  people  of  this 
age  have  certainly  made  some  progress  in  refinement 
and  good  sense,  for  any  display  of  scholarship  real  or 
pretended,  now,  unless  it  is  expected  or  called  for,  is 
held  to  be  at  least  in  bad  taste,  if  not  offensive. 

The  three  following  examples  are  but  fair  average 
specimens  of  the  purity  of  the  language  of  the  pulpit 
and  of  theology  in  the  times  of  King  James,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this,  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth: 

"  And  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus  and  said,  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  perceive  that  ye  are  somewhat  su- 
perstitious. For  as  I  passed  along,  and  observed  the  objects  of 
your  worship,  I  found  also  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  To  An 
Unknown  God.  What  therefore  ye  worship  in  ignorance,  this  set 
I  forth  unto  you.  The  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  He,  being  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands ;    neither  is  he  served  by  men's  hands, 
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as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  He  himself  giveth  to  all  life, 
and  breath,  and  all  things."    .     .     . 

"  I  think  myself  happy,  King  Agrippa,  that  I  am  to  make  my 
defense  before  thee  this  day  touching  all  the  things  whereof  I  am 
accused  by  the  Jews :  especially  because  thou  art  expert  in  all 
customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the  Jews;  wherefore  I 
beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently.  My  manner  of  life  then, 
from  my  youth  up,  which  was  from  the  beginning  among  mine 
own  nation,  and  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews ;  having  knowl- 
edge of  me  from  the  first,  if  they  be  willing  to  testify,  how  that 
after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee." 

"  He  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  Divine  Providence,  in  his 
heart  does  not  acknowlege  God,  but  instead  of  God  he  acknowl- 
edges nature,  and  instead  of  the  Divine  Providence,  human  pru- 
dence. It  is  not  apparent  that  this  is  so  ;  for  a  man  can  think 
in  one  way  and  in  another,  and  can  talk  in  one  way  and  in  an- 
other; he  can  think  and  talk  one  way  from  the  interior  self,  and 
in  another  from  the  outer  self.  He  is  like  a  hinge  that  can 
let  the  door  turn  either  way,  one  way  when  a  person  is  coming 
in,  and  the  other  when  he  is  going  out ;  or  like  a  sail  by  which  a 
vessel  can  be  turned  in  its  course  as  the  master  sets  it.  They  who 
have  confirmed  themselves  in  favor  of  human  prudence  even  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  Divine  Providence,  in  whatever  they  see,  hear, 
and  read  while  in  that  thought,  notice  nothing  else ;  nor  can  they, 
indeed  ;  for  they  take  nothing  from  Heaven  but  only  from  them- 
selves ;  and  because  they  draw  conclusions  from  appearances  and 
fallacies  only,  and  see  nothing  else,  they  can  swear  that  it  is  so." 

"Further  back  than  memory  can  extend,  angelic  whisperings 
came  in  by  the  way  of  the  soul,  while  the  eye  rested  upon  the  fond 
parent,  the  bright  sunlight,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  forest,  or 
the  stream.  Many  a  philosopher  of  old,  feeling  at  times  the  power 
of  these  living  and  beautiful  impressions,  has  reasoned  that  they 
were  recollections  of  a  former  state  of  existence,  and  out  of  this 
formulated  the  doctrine  of  a  transmigration  of  the  soul,  a  doctrine 
that  held  sway  for  thousands  of  years.  Wordsworth  felt  the  re- 
turn of  their  early  presences,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  their 
spell  he  wrote  his  beautiful  '  Ode  to  Immortality,'  beginning : 
" '  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight  to  me  did  seem 

Appareled  in  celestial  light ; 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.' " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.    MADISON    IN    CONGRESS— CONSTITUTIONAL    AMEND- 
MENTS—NATIONAL CAPITAL— MR.  MADISON  DESERTS 
THE    FEDERALISTS— STRUGGLE    BETWEEN 
FREEDOM  AND  SLAVERY. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Madison  had  been  reappointed 
to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  winter  in  elec- 
tioneering in  Virginia,  and  so  when  he  quit  that  body 
in  the  fall  of  1788,  he  did  not  again  enter  it. 

And  pursuing  the  very  dignified  way  of  that  day, 
especially  with  him,  he  did  not  reach  New  York  for 
some  time  after  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  to  meet. 

On  the  19th  of  that  month,  at  last,  he  wrote  to 
General  Washington : 

"On  our  arrival  here  we  found  that  the  number  of  Kepre- 
seutatives  on  the  spot  had  been  stationary  from  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Lee,  and  myself  raised  it  to  twenty- 
one,  and  Mr.  S.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Moore  have  been  since  added. 
The  number  of  attending  Senators  continues  at  eight.  When  a 
quorum  will  be  made  up  in  either  House  rests  on  vague  conjecture 
rather  than  any  precise  information.  It  is  not  improbable,  I 
think,  that  the  present  week  will  supply  the  deficiency  in  one,  if 
not  in  both  of  them.  The  States  most  convenient  are  among  the 
defaulters." 

On  the  26th,  he  again  wrote  to  General  Washing- 
ton that  the  Senate  still  lacked  two,  and  the  House 
four  members  of  enough  for  a  quorum. 
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On  the  29th,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson : 

"Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  birthday  of  the 
new  Government  (the  4th  of  March),  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  informing  you  that  a  quorum  is  not  yet  formed,  either  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives.  The  season  of  the  year,  the 
peculiar  baldness  of  the  weather,  and  the  short  interval  between 
the  epoch  of  election  and  that  of  meeting,  form  a  better  apology 
for  the  delay  than  will  probably  occur  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic.'' 

Not  until  the  6th  of  April  was  an  organization  of 
Congress  effected.  No  more  "the  Congress,"  the  pow- 
erless agent  of  a  powerless  Confederation,  but  Congress, 
the  permanent,  vigorous  Legislature  of  a  vigorous  Na- 
tional Republican  Government. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Edmund  Pendleton : 

"  You  will  learn  with  some  surprise  that  the  6th  of  this  month 
arrived  before  a  quorum  was  made  up  in  both  branches  of  the 
new  Legislature,  and  the  first  of  the  month  before  a  quorum  was 
attained  in  either. 

"  The  first  and  only  joint  step  taken  by  Congress  was  the  ex- 
amination of  the  ballots  for  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
votes  were  found,  as  was  expected,  to  be  unanimously  given  to 
General  Washington ;  and  a  sufficient  number,  though  smaller 
than  was  expected,  to  give  the  secondary  dignity  to  Mr.  Adams. 
The  entire  number  of  votes  was  69.  Mr.  Adams  had  34  only. 
Governor  Clinton  had  not  a  single  vote  except  those  of  his  three 
friends  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Charles  Thomson  set  out  yesterday  (April 
7th)  as  the  herald  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  a  private  gentleman 
with  notice  to  the  Vice  President.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  Mr.  Muhlenburg,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
clerk,  Mr.  Beckley.  Mr.  Langdon  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the 
Senate  for  the  special  purpose  of  opening  the  ballots,  and  will  re- 
main in  it  until  Mr.  Adams  arrives." 

This  wonderful  tardiness  in  the  organization  of  Con- 
gress may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  members   were  compelled  to  make  the 
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long  journey  to  New  York  on  horseback.  Still  it  was 
the  mode  of  travel  to  which  men  were  well  accus- 
tomed, and  the  organization  of  the  Government  de- 
pended upon  the  exertion  of  a  little  proper  and  expected 
energy.  The  emergency  was  sufficient  to  have  pro- 
duced a  more  unanimous  and  prompt  action  even  if  the 
mode  of  traveling  had  been  on  foot.  There  could  be 
no  electoral  count  or  announcement  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  until  Congress  assembled  to  take  this 
necessary  step. 

Knowing  the  public  expectation,  Washington  made 
no  unnecessary  delay,  reaching  New  York  on  the  23d 
of  April,  Mr.  Adams  having  preceded  him  and  entered 
upon  his  office. 

Finally  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1789,  the  first 
President  was  inaugurated,  and  the  present  system  of 
government  fairly  put  in  operation. 

Like  a  vast  number  of  men  who  have  become  prom- 
inent in  politics,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  some  other  walks 
of  life,  more  or  less  public,  Mr.  Madison  was  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  possessed  of  a  timidity  and  mod- 
esty which  very  greatly  obstructed  his  progress,  and 
circumscribed  his  usefulness.  This  unfortunate  condi- 
tion, often  amounting  to  real  fear  and  dread,  made  him 
unable  at  times  to  express  his  thoughts  in  public. 

His  first  schooling  in  the  way  of  outrooting  this 
defect  was  obtained  in  the  little  Council  of  the  first 
Governor  of  Virginia,  where  the  smallness  of  the  body 
served  as  a  partial  corrector  of  the  timidity,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  gain  some  degree  of  control  over  his  own 
conduct.  In  the  Continental  Congress,  also  a  small 
body,  he  continued  to  improve  his  qualities,  and  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  public  speaking;  and  being  constantly 
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pressed  forward  by  his  countrymen,  the  great  events 
in  which  he  figured,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  his 
definite,  direct,  and  determined  action,  finally  effected 
for  him  a  cure  of  an  exceedingly  troublesome  obstruc- 
tion in  his  career.  This  unfortunate  trait  has  often 
followed  other  able  men  to  a  much  later  period  of 
their  lives,  and  indeed,  in  some  cases,  failing  to  disap- 
pear even  in  the  garrulous  days  of  old  age,  as  was,  in 
a  degree,  the  fact  with  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Still  Mr.  Madison  was  never,  at  the  worst  stage  in 
this  trait,  so  oppressed  by  it  as  some  men  who  subse- 
quently became  celebrated  orators  in  their  times. 
Many  of  the  most  active,  effective,  and  popular  preach- 
ers have  been  men  who  spent  their  first  years  in  the 
ministry  in  constant  fear  and  trembling  from  this  de- 
fect, and  only  conquering  it  as  the  great  work  of  life 
became  more  an  earnest  and  absolute  necessity.  Philip 
Melanchthon  was  one  of  these  men,  who,  it  is  related, 
on  arising  to  address  a  large  company,  in  the  presence 
of  Luther,  trembled,  stammered,  and  failed,  and  when 
halting  in  his  text,  was  ordered  by  Luther  to  take  his 
seat.  Upon  which  Luther,  who  was  never  troubled  by 
any  thing  of  this  nature,  arose  and  himself  preached 
one  of  his  most  effective  sermons  from  his  young 
friend's  text.  Yet  Melanchthon  became  one  of  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Reformation.  This  remarkable 
trait  has  exhibited  itself  in  every  imaginable  way  in 
the  conduct  of  public  men.  However,  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787,  and  of  the  Virginia  ratification  con- 
vention, Mr.  Madison  had  left  this  failing  far  behind 
him,  and  was  then  accounted  one  of  the  most  ready, 
logical,  careful,  and  influential  speakers   in   those  ex- 
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ceptionally  able  bodies.  He  had  nothing  of  the  style 
of  Patrick  Henry,  nor  the  dash  and  high-flown  oratory 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  but  in  agreeable,  clear,  calm, 
sound,  manly,  well-measured  force,  he  had  no  equal  in 
the  famous  Virginia  convention.  And  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  leader,  the  position  had  been  acquired  by  long  and 
honorable  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  Nation,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  other  countries  and  researches  into  the 
nature  of  ancient  and  modern  governments,  his  repu- 
tation for  equable  temper  and  patriotism,  and  not  least 
of  all  his  qualities,  by  his  ability  as  a  clear  and  pow- 
erful speaker. 

Among  the  matters  to  which  Mr.  Madison  now 
gave  his  attention  were  reformation  of  the  revenue 
system,  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  departments,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  On  the  first  or  second  day 
of  the  regular  business  before  Congress,  Mr.  Madison 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  revenue  system,  and 
although  it  underwent  considerable  modification,  on  it 
the  plan  adopted,  was  formed.  Other  bills  followed 
from  him  on  the  main  subjects  before  Congress.  He 
advocated  a  discrimination  in  the  tonnage  regulations 
in  favor  of  nations  having  commercial  treaties  with 
this  country,  and  this  view  was  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was,  however,  induced  to  sign  the  bill  with- 
out the  discriminating  clause,  by  a  promise  that  the 
Senate  would  have  it  in  another  measure. 

On  the  18  th  of  May  Mr.  Madison  introduced  before 
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the  House  a  resolution  for  organizing  the  treasury, 
war,  and  foreign  (afterwards  called  the  State)  depart- 
ments, which  led  to  one  of  the  most  spirited  debates 
of  the  session.  The  Constitution  was  silent  as  to  the 
tenure  of  the  officers  appointed  in  these  departments, 
and  as  to  the  authority  for  their  removal.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison held  that  the  power  of  removal  belonged  solely  to 
the  President,  and  in  the  House,  led  in  the  support  of 
this  view.  The  opposition  held  to  the  impracticable 
theory  that  if  the  appointments  were  to  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  removals  should  also  be  subject 
to  the  consent  of  that  body.  But  the  struggle  ended 
in  placing  this  power  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident, who  was  alone  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
faithful  conduct  of  the  Administration  in  all  its  parts. 
But  so  close  was  the  division  on  this  subject  that  the 
vote  of  Vice-President  Adams  was  necessary  to  a  fa- 
vorable decision  in  the  Senate,  thus  fortunately  estab- 
lishing a  smoothly  working  perpetual  usage  of  the 
Government. 

Although  this  vast  influential  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  has  sometimes  been  unwisely  and 
unjustly  exercised,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  not  always 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  mainly,  for  various 
reasons,  it  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  early  acts  of  Congress.  And  to  its  adoption  no 
man  contributed  more  than  Mr.  Madison. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  revenue  system,  one 
of  Mr.  Madison's  colleagues,  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia, 
proposed  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  a  head  on  every  negro 
imported  as  a  slave  from  Africa.  This  brought  out  a 
hot  review  of  the  slavery  question,  but  it  resulted,  as 
all  these  matters  were  likely  to  result  for  many  years, 
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in  the  triumph  of  the  dangerous  institution;  and  the 
slave-trade  was  left  to  go  free  until  its  constitutional 
termination  in  1808.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Parker's 
proposition  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  South. 
In  fact  but  one  or  two  Northern  men  really  gave  it 
support.  Mr.  Madison  and  two  of  his  colleagues  fa- 
vored it,  and  in  speaking  of  the  subject  he  said  that 
the  measure  would  be  one  of  humanity  as  well  as  of 
revenue ;  that  it  bore  only  on  a  class  of  citizens  would 
be  no  just  ground  of  opposition  more  than  in  other 
cases  of  taxes ;  that  by  thus  early  expressing  a  disap- 
probation of  the  Government  for  the  slave-trade  they 
might  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  inhuman  business ; 
that  by  it  the  country  might  be  saved  from  reproach ; 
that  it  should  clearly  be  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to 
contradict  and  thwart  the  policy  of  some  States  on  this 
subject;  that  it  was  to  their  interest,  if  they  could 
realize  it,  that  the  Government  should  do  so;  that  it 
was  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  every  part 
of  the  Union  against  evils  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  whole ; 
and  that  every  thing  which  fostered  or  increased  the 
slave-trade  added  danger  to  the  Union. 

The  Senate  and  House  were  wide  apart  in  their 
views  as  to  a  title  for  the  President,  and  the  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  are  somewhat  startling.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, like  his  friend,  Jefferson,  was  opposed  to  titles, 
other  than  those  distinguishing  the  office,  or  necessary 
and  actual  pursuit,  and  now  opposed  the  high-sounding 
title,  or  any  other,  for  the  President,  except  merely 
that  of  his  office  as  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Madison  had  been  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Federalist,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  per- 
son to  introduce  the  subject  of  amendments    to  the 
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Constitution.  Indeed,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do 
this,  and  believed  always  that  certain  amendments 
should  be  made,  as  a  means  of  more  speedily  putting 
to  rest  the  opponents.. of  the  Government,  and  ending 
the  clamor  about  another  Constitutional  Convention. 

On  the  8th  of  June  Mr.  Madison  laid  this  matter 
before  the  House,  and  although  it  met  great  opposition 
from  friends  of  the  Constitution  who  were  anxious  to 
give  a  fair  test  to  the  operation  of  the  Government  as 
then  provided  for,  and  who  dreaded  any  further  agita- 
tion as  seriously  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  home  and  abroad,  yet  on  the  24th  of  August  the 
substance  and  almost  the  language  of  his  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  House,  in  a  bill  of  twelve  articles 
amendatory  of  the  Constitution ;  and  ten  of  these  in 
due  time  were  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States.  As  Mr.  Madison  had  predicted,  the  influence 
of  this  whole  affair  was  of  the  happiest  character  on 
the  country.  On  account  of  these  amendments  the 
great  State  of  Rhode  Island  ratified  the  Constitution ; 
and  generally  the  country  was  well  pleased,  the  added 
articles  being  regarded  as  necessary  guarantees  for  the 
States  and  people  against  the  dreaded  encroachments 
of  the  General  Government.  Still  this  was  by  no 
means  the  end  of  the  matter.  Many  of  the  Anti- 
Federalists  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  and  not  for  years 
did  they  cease  their  clamor  about  a  matter  they  would 
only  have  injured,  if  they  could  have  been  able  to  di- 
rect it.  R.  H.  Lee  and  William  Grayson,  the  Virginia 
senators,  wrote  a  letter  against  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments,  showing  how  they  had  fallen  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  (and  Patrick 
Henry),  and  showing  a  stubborn  determination  to  stand 
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in  the  way  of  the  Government.  After  the  experience 
of  twelve  years,  when  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Demo- 
crats got  the  administration  of  the  Government  into 
their  hands  the  matter  of  amending  the  Constitution 
was  dropped.  And  even  the  extremest  of  all  these 
men,  the  bitterest  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution at  the  outset,  and  in  time  .a  very  Jacobin, 
George  Clinton,  came  to  think  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owed  him  the  Presidency,  or  that  he 
owned  the  United  States  as  he  did  New  York. 

During  this  first  session  of  Congress  an  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  upon  a  permanent  seat  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  after  a  bitter  contest  of  sectional  and  small 
interests  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  a  conclusion, 
the  eastern  members  generally  favoring  the  Susque- 
hanna or  the  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Madison  and  others 
preferring  the  Potomac.  While,  from  the  outset,  Mr. 
Madison  wanted  the  Capital  located  on  the  Potomac 
River,  his  opposition  to  points  farther  north  was 
made  with  caution,  and  moderation,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation.  Still  he  worked  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  view  in  this  matter  with  much  of  the 
adroitness  of  a  modern  politician ;  and  before  the 
question  was  finally  settled  the  great  true  or  false 
element  of  compromise,  on  which  it  was  held  that 
the  Constitution  itself  had  been  made  possible,  was 
brought  into  requisition.  That  always  meant  a  trade 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  generally 
resulted  in  a  conquest  for  human  slavery. 

The  session  closed  on  the  29th  of  September,  1789, 
in  a  general  success  of  all  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  a  wonderful  establishment  of  public  con- 
fidence   and    tranquillity.     This    and    the    succeeding 
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session  constituted  Mr.  Madison's  most  active  and 
useful  term  of  service  in  the  National  Congress. 
At  this  time  all  his  efforts  had  been  in  favor  of 
giving  a  strong,  just,  and  effective  organization  to  the 
Government.  He  exhibited  no  fear  of  an  excess  of 
authority  in  the  Executive,  or  of  any  tendency  to  too 
great  a  consolidation  of  the  country  under  the  legiti- 
mate workings  of  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  his  fears 
lay  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  prompted  by  his  expe- 
riences in  the  Confederation.  All  the  debates  and 
letters  and  other  writings  of  leading  Congressmen  at 
this  period,  show  the  careful  distinction  made  between 
a  republican  and  a  democratic  construction  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Government,  there  being  no  doubt 
that  a  strict  representative  republic  and  not  a  democ- 
racy was  provided  by  the  Constitution,  and  supported 
by  the  preference  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

Besides  Mr.  Madison's  work  in  Congress  during 
this  session  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  important  Executive  matters,  and,  perhaps, 
had  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  inaugural 
address. 

A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Madison's  letters  at  this 
time  may  better  illustrate  his  disposition  and  his  title 
to  one  or  another  kind  of  respect. 

In  a  letter  to  Edmund  Pendleton,  dated  September 

14,   1789,  he  wrote   of   the  machinations   as  to  the 

Capital : 

"A  very  important  question  is  pending  on  the  subject  of  a 
permanent  seat  for  the  Federal  Government.  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion secret  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  among  the  Northern 
States,  from  Pennsylvania  inclusively.  The  parties  finally  dis- 
agreeing in  their  arrangements,  both  made  advances  to  the  Southern 
members.     On  the  side  of  New  York  and  New  England,  we  were 
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led  to  expect  the  Susquehanna  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  we 
would  sit  still  in  New  York,  otherwise  we  were  threatened  with 
Trenton.  These  terms  were  inadmissible  to  the  friends  of  the 
Potomac.  On  the  side  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  full  of  distrust 
and  animosity  against  New  England  and  New  York,  the  Potomac 
was  presented  as  the  reward  for  the  temporary  advantages,  if 
given  by  the  Southern  States.  Some  progress  was  made  on  this 
ground,  and  the  prospect  became  flattering,  when  a  reunion  was 
produced  among  the  orignal  parties  by  circumstances  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  explain.  The  Susquehanna  has,  in  conse- 
quence been  voted.  The  bill  is  not  yet  brought  in,  and  many 
things  may  yet  happen.  We  shall  parry  any  decision  if  we  can, 
though  I  see  little  hope  of  attaining  our  own  object,  the  Eastern 
States  being  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  Potomac,  and  for  some 
reasons  which  are  more  likely  to  grow  stronger  than  weaker ;  and 
if  we  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Susquehanna,  the  sooner  the  better.'' 

Several  days  later  he  wrote  Mr.  Pendleton  : 

"The  bill  establishing  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  has 
passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  favor  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. Some  of  the  Southern  members  despaired  so  much  of  ever 
getting  any  thing  better,  that  they  fell  into  the  majority.  Even 
some  of  the  Virginians  leaned  that  way.  My  own  judgment  was 
opposed  to  any  compromise,  on  the  supposition  that  we  had 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  the  Susquehanna,  and  could  obtain 
that  at  any  time,  either  by  uniting  with  the  Eastern  States  or 
Pennsylvania.  The  bill,  however,  is  by  no  means  sure  of  passing 
the  Senate  in  the  present  form.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  may 
fall  altogether.  Those  who  wish  to  do  nothing  at  this  time,  added 
to  those  who  disapprove  of  the  Susquehanna,  either  as  too  far 
south  or  too  far  north,  or  not  susceptible  of  early  conveniences  for 
the  fiscal  administration,  may  form  a  majority  who  will  directly 
or  indirectly  frustrate  the  measure." 

A  month  later,  from  his  home  in  Virginia,  he 
wrote  President  Washington  a  very  gossippy  letter 
mainly  about  this  question  concerning  the  Capital. 
Robert  Morris  had  told  him  that  the  Congress  must 
not  continue  in  New  York,  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  outlook  of  the  case,  that  in  a  certain 
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event  he  should  be  disposed  to  talk  seriously  to  the 
Southern  members,  that  if  he  did  speak  to  them  it 
would  mean  something;  that  he  should  call  up  the 
postponed  bill  as  soon  as  Congress  should  reassemble  $ 
and  that  he  told  Morris  that  after  what  had  happened 
Pennsylvania  would  have  to  speak  in  great  earnestness 
to  the  South,  and  that  he  then  doubted  the  success 
between  that  State  and  the  South.  But  he  was  not 
without  hope,  as  Colonel  Grayson  and  others  had  been 
listening  to  the  probable  grounds  of  a  coalition  in  favor 
of  the  Potomac. 

During  the  vacation  Mr.  Madison  visited  his  home 
in  Virginia,  and  although  Congress  met  again  early  in 
January,  1790,  he  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  to  take 
his  seat  until  the  20th  of  that  month,  when  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's great  financial  plan  was  under  discussion. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  session  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  been  invited  to  present  at  this  time 
some  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  public  debt. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  he  had  accordingly 
matured  his  extraordinary  plan  for  securing  the  na- 
tional credit  and  insuring  the  conditions  of  permanent 
prosperity  to  the  country.  On  the  14th  of  January 
his  report  was  laid  before  the  House  in  writing  and 
fortunately  unaccompanied  by  the  presence  of  the  Sec- 
retary himself  to  explain  and  defend  the  system  it 
proposed.  This  was  the  era  of  precedents,  and  wisely 
it  was  decided  that  the  heads  of  departments  should 
merely  make  their  reports  in  writing,  a  decision  not 
perhaps  wholly  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had 
good  reasons  for  not  thinking  badly  of  the  persuasive 
powers  of  his  tongue.  It  had  been  an  enormous  task 
for  the  Secretary,  owing  to  the  wretched  financial  man- 

11— D 
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agement  under  the  Confederation  and  the  States,  and 
there  was  nothing  less  than  a  total  bankruptcy  of  the 
whole  country  presented  as  an  incentive  for  extraordi- 
nary effort.  The  States  had  no  credit,  and  as  yet  the 
National  Government  was  virtually  in  the  same  con- 
dition. 

At  the  root  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  was  the  bold 
proposition  to  adopt  the  war  debts  of  all  the  States 
and  fund  the  whole  national  debt.  And  although  his 
arguments  upholding  the  virtues  of  a  bonded  debt 
were  in  some  respects  specious  enough,  it  is  true  ac- 
cording to  the  history  of  this  country  in  a  financial 
way,  that  the  great  difficulties  have  sprung  from  fluc- 
tuating and  depreciating  paper  currency,  and  little  from 
the  interest-bearing  bonds.  New  securities  were  to  be 
provided  for,  backed  by  a  system  of  taxation  which 
should  meet  the  national  obligations.  There  was  a 
strong  and  general  disposition  to  distinguish  between 
foreign  debts  which  should  be  paid  in  full,  and  securi- 
ties in  the  hands  of  home  holders,  at  all  events,  of 
speculators.  This  the  Secretary  opposed,  and,  per- 
haps, with  entire  justice.  The  aggregate  debt  of  the 
country  after  assuming  the  State  obligations  would  be 
only  about  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  for  the 
immediate  deficiencies  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton proposed  the  further  increase  of  this  by  a  foreign 
loan  of  twelve  millions. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  caused 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  State  and  Government 
vouchers  and  obligations,  and  a  wonderful  spirit  of 
speculation.  From  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar  these 
papers  advanced  fifty  per  cent;  and  even  before  it 
was   generally  known,  and  long  before  the   plan  was 
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adopted  by  Congress,  an  army  of  speculators  spread 
over  the  States  buying  up  all  claims  of  this  kind  at  a 
trifle  of  the  nominal  value,  and  needy  holders  were 
glad  to  realize  on  worthless  obligations,  yet  ignorant 
of  the  probable  course  of  Congress  for  their  relief. 
This  unfortunate  speculation  business  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  Secretary's  plan,  and  warped  the  judg- 
ment of  men.  As  if  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
Government  were  changed  by  a  change  in  its  creditors. 
Still  on  this  point,  to  a  great  extent,  the  issue  was 
based.  Even  more  foolish  was  the  argument  that  the 
assumption  of  the  State  debts  would  have  a  tendency 
to  consolidation,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  al- 
ready very  limited  prerogatives  of  the  States.  It 
never  had  any  such  tendency.  Nothing  ever  had  such 
tendency.  The  Constitution  fixed  the  relation  between 
the  General  Government  and  the  States,  and  there  it 
remained,  and  if  there  was  an  evil  on  one  side  or  the 
other  time  corrected  it. 

The  States  having  large  remaining  war  debts,  as 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  South  Carolina,  were 
strong  advocates  of  this  new  doctrine  of  assumption. 
But  they  were  not  alone.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  placed 
the  matter  in  the  most  favorable  light ;  and  in  truth, 
there  were  but  two  great  points  of  issue  in  the  case. 
On  one  side  it  was  held  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
Government  and  throw  all  the  better  forces  of  the 
country  around  it,  and  that  in  itself  the  measure  was 
just,  as  the  debt  was  contracted  by  the  States  in  their 
necessities  and  best  efforts  against  the  common  enemy. 
While  on  the  other  side  it  was  maintained  that  the 
States  with  their  individual  financial  systems  in  addi- 
tion to   that  of  the  Government  could  raise  a  larger 
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revenue,  and  in  this  way  their  responsibility  to  the 
Government  be  better  preserved,  and  above  all,  that 
the  inequalities  arising  from  certain  States  having 
managed  better  and  kept  their  debts  reduced  would  be 
an  unjust  tax  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  tardy 
and  indifferent. 

From  the  outset  Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  assump- 
tion feature  of  the  plan.  His  State  at  the  same  time 
led  in  the  opposition,  the  Legislature  even  declaring  it 
unconstitutional.  Thus  early  was  this  cry  of  uncon- 
stitutional raised,  and  since  that  day  it  has  subserved 
every  possible  purpose  in  the  mouths  of  politicians 
and  their  parties. 

Mr.  Madison  advanced  the  proposition  to  divide 
the  payment  between  speculators  and  the  deserving 
original  holders  of  the  debts,  but  this  view  was  not 
very  seriously  entertained,  only  a  few  voting  in  favor 
of  it.  Its  moral  grounds  were  doubtful,  and  it  cer- 
tainly lacked  that  character  of  statesmanship  which 
had  mainly,  up  to  this  time,  marked  Mr.  Madison's 
public  work.  It  presents  the  first  important  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  two  serious  defects  in  his  character, 
viewed  as  a  statesman  and  political  leader.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, like  his  friend  Jefferson,  was  not  a  financier,  and 
could  not  become  one.  While  he  was  not  a  coward, 
he  was  unsuited  to  war-like  occasions,  and  greatly 
lacked  in  the  executive  skill  required  by  extraordinary 
emergencies.  The  proposition  he  now  presented  was 
impracticable  in  all  its  aspects,  and  was  a  score  of 
weakness  against  him. 

The  funding  of  the  debt  was  not  a  provision  for 
its  speedy  and  absolute  liquidation,  and  this  was  not 
an  agreeable  feature  of  it  to  those  who  desired  to  see 
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this  burden  lifted  from  the  country.  But  this  was  a 
less  tangible  point  in  the  grand  scheme  than  several 
others,  there  being,  indeed,  so  few  men  in  any  age 
who  seem  at  all  able,  whatever  their  pretensions,  to 
comprehend  monetary  affairs  as  bearing  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country,  or  the  necessities  of  any  great 
emergency.  A  crisis  in  money  and  "  business "  is  a 
state  of  bewilderment  to  the  great  mass  of  men  of 
every  "  class,"  from  which  their  reason,  theories,  wit, 
and  fears  utterly  fail  to  furnish  any  relief. 

The  mere  fact  of  assumption  was  considered  in 
itself  such  a  grand  conception  as  to  meet  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration  even  from  its  opponents ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  well  argued  that  debts  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  debts  of  the  States  were  not  convertible 
terms,  and  here  the  question  of  constitutionality  made 
a  respectable  showing.  But  at  last,  after  a  contest  of 
months,  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  was  adopted,  including 
the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  and  the  other  main 
features.  Still  this  achievement  was  not,  by  any 
means,  on  the  simple  merits  of  the  case.  There  was  a 
trade,  a  bargain,  a  compromise.  Otherwise  this  thing 
which  turned  out  so  wisely  and  well  for  the  country 
would  have  failed  ;  and  thus  again  demonstrating  that 
even  at  that  early  day  sectional  interest  became  more 
potent  in  legislation  and  politics  than  principles  of 
right  and  matters  of  conscience. 

The  question  of  the  permanent  seat  for  the  Gov- 
ernment was  still  unsettled,  and  it  occurred  to  some 
wise  head,  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  this 
matter  might  be  made  instrumental  in  changing  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  opposition  (mainly  Anti-Feder- 
alists).    A  dinner  was  accordingly  devised,  and  at  that 
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the  subject  was  broached.  Lee  and  White  of  Virginia 
agreed  to  change  to  the  side  of  assumption  if  Ham- 
ilton and  Robert  Morris  could  influence  Northern  votes 
enough  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Capital  on  the 
Potomac.  This  they  were  able  to  do,  and  the  work 
was  accomplished.  All  the  Southern  opponents  of  as- 
sumption, even  Mr.  Madison,  eased  up  when  it  became 
known  what  had  happened ;  and  thus  Hamilton  and 
other  men  who  had  nothing  at  stake  in  gaining  this 
legislation  beyond  the  sense  of  gratification  in  the  suc- 
cess of  what  they  believed  would  prove  to  be  a  great 
national  benefit,  illustrated  the  unworthiness  of  polit- 
ical pretensions.  What  men  should  have  done  of 
choice,  they  were  readily  induced  to  do  for  a  price. 
The  price  of  principles,  of  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  statesman-like  reputation  was  the  location  of 
Washington  City  on  the  Potomac  instead  of  on  the 
Susquehanna.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  triumphed  at  an  ap- 
parently small  sacrifice.  The  assumption  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  generally  satisfactory  fea- 
tures of  the  grand  scheme  which  he  had  offered  to 
Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  country.  The  contest 
had  been  mainly  between  Federalists  and  Anti-Feder- 
alists, the  lines  still  remaining,  to  a  great  extent,  un- 
changed from  the  struggle  over  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
Madison  had,  however,  led  the  opposition  to  assump- 
tion, in  his  section,  and  never  again  got  back  to  his 
former  position.  The  question  of  assuming  the  State 
debts  was  not  a  sectional  one,  nor  was  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  entire  financial  plan  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  that  character,  until  the  "  accom- 
modation," as  Mr.  Madison  termed  it,  concerning  the 
Capital  was  associated  with  it.     While  Mr.  Madison 
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had  no  part  in  the  trade  of  Southern  Anti-Federal 
votes  for  the  location  of  the  seat  of  the  Nation,  he 
offered  no  further  opposition,  and,  of  course,  must 
stand  for  his  share  of  the  censure  or  criticism,  whether 
moral  or  otherwise,  belonging  to  those  who  had.  Nor 
was  it  possible  for  those  who  so  lightly  gave  away  the 
Susquehanna  for  the  Potomac  to  be  aware  of  the  evils 
destined  to  spring  from  this  trade.  This  was  the  great- 
est gain  ever  made,  perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  slavery, 
while  that  interest  was  not  apparently  in  question. 
Looking  to  the  topographical  and  other  natural  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  the  country  independently  of 
human  slavery,  the  choice  of  location  was  a  mistake, 
and  never  could  have  been  founded  on  any  thing  else 
than  the  narrowest  and  meanest  of  all  considerations 
to  be  concerned  in  a  national  question,  that  is,  mere 
local  profit  and  convenience.  Mr.  Madison  and  the 
other  "  Fathers "  were  not  willing  that  the  right  of 
ownership  in  man,  or  the  word,  slavery,  express- 
ive of  that  ownership,  should  appear  directly  in  the 
Constitution,  but  now  they  exercised  no  hesitancy  in 
planting  the  National  Capital  entirely  within  the  grasp 
of  the  infernal  institution  whose  spell  was  destined  to 
be  broken  only  by  a  bloody  war.  The  beautiful  city 
now  lies  with  its  parks,  grand  avenues,  magnificent 
buildings,  and  rich  treasures  of  art,  on  the  peaceful 
and  free  Potomac ;  but  in  view  of  the  great  conflict 
through  which  it  passed  to  become  free,  who  will  say 
that  even  in  making  this  location  the  "  Fathers  of  the 
Republic "  did  wisely  and  best  for  posterity  ?  This 
thought,  however,  only  opens  again  the  question  of 
What  might  have  been,  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  the 
subjects  of  human  reflection  and  investigation. 
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Among  other  matters  of  importance  brought  before 
Congress  at  this  session  was  that  of  providing  for  taking 
the  census,  and  Mr.  Madison  had  the  honor  of  an  addi- 
tional proposition  for  a  statistical  view  of  the  country, 
which,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  and  not  for  many 
years  was  the  necessity  for  such  a  thing  realized. 

In  the  midst  of  the  exciting  debates  concerning, 
perhaps,  more  important  matters,  the  subject  of  slavery, 
which  was  destined  to  involve  all  others  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
was  unexpectedly  and  distastefully  introduced. 

The  decided,  outspoken  abolitionists  of  that  early 
day  were  the  Quakers.  A  society  of  these  straight- 
edged  people  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  sent  to 
Congress  a  petition  asking  for  its  interference  in 
breaking  up  the  African  slave  trade.  And  only  a 
day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  this  petition  another 
was  presented  from  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  So- 
ciety. This  petition  was  written  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  This  calm  and  earnest  appeal  commended 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  "the  restoration  of  lib- 
erty to  these  unhappy  men,  who  alone,  in  this  land 
of  freedom,  are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage,  and 
who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  freemen, 
are  groaning  in  servile  subjection."  And  the  petition 
considerately  asked  "  that  you  will  step  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  every 
species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men." 

Although  Mr.  Madison  and  others  from  the  South 
saw  that  the  true  way  for  them  was  to  ignore  these 
petitions  as  far  as  possible,  there  was  even  then 
enough  of  plantation  manners,  begotten  of  slavery, 
in  Congress  not  to  look  so  complacently  on  a  matter 
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of  such  vital  importance.  The  result  was  a  long,  hot 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  slavery,  which 
absorbed  the  interest  of  outsiders  more  than  any  thing 
occupying  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  resulted  in 
another  score  for  slavery,  in  the  Legislature,  at  least. 
But  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
people  who  were  attracted  to  listen  to  this  discussion, 
went  mainly  to  hear  what  could  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
"peculiar  interest,"  not  what,  as  they  believed,  could 
readily  be  said  against  it. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  world  no  sane  race  of 
men,  perhaps,  ever  undertook  to  defend  such  an  utterly 
indefensible  thing  as  human  slavery.  And  from  the 
day  this  subject  was  first  discussed  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
down  to  the  day  when  bullets  were  deemed  the  only 
effectual  arguments  in  the  case,  there  never  was  a 
single  theory,  argument,  defense,  or  apology  made  for 
slavery  which  had  a  grain  of  reason,  justice,  manliness, 
dignity,  virtue,  truth,  or  honor  in  it,  and  which,  at  this 
day  meets,  more  than  the  silent  contempt  and  ridicule 
of  a  wiser  and  better  age.  And,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
has  been  illustrated  with  great  perfection  the  remark- 
able and  entertaining  fact,  seen  everywhere  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  that  great  lies  and  evils  are  never 
bettered  by  argument  and  defense.  If  there  is  any 
philosophy  in,  and  defense  of,  evil  practices  and  unjust 
and  hurtful  institutions,  vile  pursuits  and  callings,  lies 
and  villainies,  it  must  be  in  the  solitary  cry,  "  Let  us 
alone !"  This  the  defenders  of  slavery  fortunately 
never  could  realize  until  it  became  too  late.  When 
they  reared  this  devise  of  every  wrong,  "Let  us 
alone,"  in  a  final  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union,  it 
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was  a  mistake.  Such  a  theory  was  impossible.  If 
disunion  ever  could  have  been  accomplished,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  possible  on  the  ground  of  human 
slavery,  after  more  than  a  half  century  of  bitter  con- 
troversy and  political  trickery  had  enlisted  and  deep- 
ened the  convictions  and  principles  of  a  stubborn  race 
of  people  against  its  continuance.  This  root  of  all 
evils  was  thus  destined  to  destroy  itself. 

In  the  intense  discussion  which  now  ensued  in 
Congress  at  New  York,  and  which  Mr.  Madison  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Edmund  Randolph,  was  "  shamefully  in- 
decent," the  Quakers  were  made  the  target.  The 
abuse  they  received  was  quite  characteristic  of  that 
heaped  upon  a  more  belligerent  class  of  men  at  a  much 
later  date.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Southern  hot 
heads  who  conducted  the  matter  to  defend  slavery, 
not  so  much  apologize  for  it,  a  thing  which  had  hardly 
been  ventured  upon  before,  and  pretty  much  all  the 
so-called  arguments  of  after  times  were  introduced. 
Even  the  "shamefully  indecent"  Bible  defense  of 
slavery  was  made  at  this  time,  a  piece  of  childish  folly 
behind  which  pro-slavery  advocates  more  firmly  in- 
trenched themselves  as  the  "irrepressible  conflict" 
went  on. 

Mr.  Madison  thought  that  the  Quaker  petitions  de- 
served consideration,  and  mildly  spoke  of  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  involved  in  the  question.  He  said,  too, 
that  while  it  was  true  that  Congress  could  not  interfere 
with  the  slave  trade  which,  by  limitation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, died  in  1808,  it  could  in  some  ways  con- 
tribute to  the  abolition,  especially  in  the  new  terri- 
tories. Nor  did  he  deny  that  Congress  had  the  right 
to   interfere   in   regulating  the   cruel  features   of  the 
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trade.  And  while  he  thought  the  matter  should  have 
rested  quietly  for  the  time  behind  the  doubtful  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution,  he  was  the  enemy  of 
slavery,  and  exhibited  his  sentiments  in  no  doubtful 
manner  at  this  juncture  in  Congress.  But  he  was  not 
a  man  of  great  courage,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject  were  coming  under  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  turn  the  affair  was  taking  and 
the  interests  of  his  own  political  aspirations. 

The  "upshot"  of  this  early  assault  on  slavery  was 
the  discovery,  at  last,  that  Congress  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  slave  trade  until  1808,  and  reports  were 
placed  on  record  to  that  effect,  with  the  additional 
warning  that  further  agitation  of  the  unsavory  sub- 
ject would  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
But  in  the  various  volumes  of  this  work  it  may  be 
seen,  here  and  there,  how  little  this  admonition  was 
heeded  in  any  quarter. 

Early  in  August,  1790,  Congress  adjourned  to  meet 
in  December  at  Philadelphia,  which,  according  to  the 
recent  "accommodation,"  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Government  for  ten  years. 

During  the  long-continued  debates  in  this  session  of 
Congress  Mr.  Madison  was  accused  of  holding  to  the 
foolish  fancy  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  legislate 
for  posterity. '  But  no  man  could  have  been  farther 
from  such  a  view  than  Madison,  and  the  error  took 
rise  from  an  incautious  exposure  of  one  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's characteristic  speculations. 

In  a  letter  to  him,  this  apostle  of  democracy  had 
set  forth  a  theory  that  no  society  or  government  could 
legislate  for  a  future  generation,  that  its  authority 
must  be  limited  to  a  term  of  nineteen  years. 
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This  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1790,  at  New  York,  in  which  he  writes : 

"My  first  thoughts  lead  me  to  view  the  doctrine  as  not  in  all 
respects  compatible  with  the  course  of  human  affairs.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  sketch  the  grounds  of  my  skepticism. 

"'As  the  Earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead,  a  liv- 
ing generation  can  bind  itself  only ;  in  every  society,  the  will 
of  the  majority  binds  the  whole ;  according  to  the  laws  of  mortal- 
ity, a  majority  of  those  ripe  for  their  will  do  not  live  beyond  the 
term  of  nineteen  years ;  to  this  term,  then  is  limited  the  validity 
of  every  act  of  the  society,  nor  can  any  act  be  continued  beyond 
this  term,  without  an  express  declaration  of  the  public  will.' 

' '  This  I  understand  to  be  the  outline  of  the  argument. 

"  The  acts  of  a  political  society  may  be  divided  into  three 


"1.  The  fundamental  constitution  of  the  government. 

' '  2.  Laws  involving  some  stipulation  which  renders  them  ir- 
revocable at  the  will  of  the  Legislature. 

"3.  Laws  involving  no  such  irrevocable  quality. 

"  1.  How  applicable  in  theory  the  doctrine  may  be  to  a  con- 
stitution, it  seems  liable  in  practice  to  some  weighty  objections. 

"Would  not  a  government,  ceasing  of  necessity  at  the  end  of 
a  given  term,  unless  prolonged  by  some  constitutional  act  previ- 
ous to  its  expiration,  be  too  subject  to  the  casualty  and  conse- 
quences of  an  interregnum  ? 

"Would  not  a  government,  so  often  revised,  become  too  mu- 
table and  novel  to  retain  that  share  of  prejudice  in  its  favor  which 
is  a  salutary  aid  to  the  most  rational  government? 

' '  Would  not  such  a  periodical  revision  engender  pernicious 
factions  that  might  not  otherwise  come  into  existence,  and  agitate 
the  public  mind  more  frequently  and  more  violently  than  might 
be  expedient? 

"2.  In  the  second  class,  of  acts  involving  stipulations,  must 
not  exceptions,  at  least,  to  the  doctrine,  be  admitted? 

"If  the  earth  be  the  gift  of  nature  to  the  living,  their  title 
can  extend  to  the  earth  in  its  natural  state  only.  The  improve- 
ments made  by  the  dead  form  a  debt  against  the  living,  who  take 
the  benefit  of  them.  This  debt  can  not  be  otherwise  discharged 
than  by  a  proportionate  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  authors  of 
the  improvements. 
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"But  a  case  less  liable  to  be  controverted  may,  perhaps,  be 
stated.  Debts  may  be  incurred  with  a  direct  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  unborn,  as  well  as  the  living.  Such  are  debts  for  repelling 
a  conquest,  the  evils  of  which  descend  through  many  generations. 
Debts  may  even  be  incurred  principally  for  the  benefit  of  poster- 
ity. Such,  perhaps,  is  the  debt  incurred  by  the  United  States. 
In  such  instances  the  debt  might  not  be  dischargeable  within  the 
term  of  nineteen  years. 

"  There  seems,  then,  to  be  some  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things,  in  the  relation  which  one  generation  bears  to  another,  for 
the  descent  of  obligations  from  one  to  another.  Equity  may  re- 
quire it.  Mutual  good  may  be  promoted  by  it.  And  all  that 
seems  indispensable  in  stating  the  account  between  the  dead  and 
the  living,  is  to  see  that  the  debts  against  the  latter  do  not  exceed 
the  advances  made  by  the  former.  Few  of  the  incumbrances  en- 
tailed on  nations  by  their  predecessors  would  bear  a  liquidation 
even  on  this  principle. 

"  3.  Objections  to  the  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the  third  class 
of  acts,  must  be  merely  practical.  But  in  that  view  alone  they 
appear  to  be  material. 

"Unless  such  temporary  laws  should  be  kept  in  force  by  acts 
regularly  anticipating  their  expiration,  all  the  rights  depending  on 
positive  laws — that  is,  most  of  the  rights  of  property — would  become 
absolutely  defunct,  and  the  most  violent  struggles  ensue  between 
the  parties  interested  in  reviving  and  those  interested  in  reforming, 
the  antecedent  state  of  property.  Nor  does  it  seem  improbable 
that  such  an  event  might  be  suffered  to  take  place.  The  checks 
and  difficulties  opposed  to  the  passage  of  laws,  which  render  the 
powqr  of  repeal  inferior  to  an  opportunity  to  reject  as  a  security 
against  oppression,  would  here  render  the  latter  an  insecure  pro- 
vision against  anarchy.  Add  to  this,  that  the  very  possibility  of 
an  event  so  hazardous  to  the  rights  of  property,  could  not  but 
depreciate  its  value ;  that  the  approach  of  the  crisis  would  increase 
the  effect;  that  the  frequent  return  of  periods  suspending  all  the 
obligations  dependent  on  antecedent  laws  and  usages  must,  by  weak- 
ening the  sense  of  them,  co-operate  with  motives  to  licentiousness 
already  too  powerful :  and  that  the  general  uncertainty  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  such  a  state  of  things  would,  on  one  side,  discourage  every 
useful  effort  of  steady  industry  pursued  under  the  sanction  of 
existing  laws,  and,  on  the  other,  give  an  immediate  advantage  to 
the  more  sagacious  over  the  less  sagacious  part  of  the  society." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MR.   MADISON  IN  CONGRESS— END  OF  THE  BETTER  HALF  OF 
HIS  CAREER— DOLLY  PAYNE  TODD— GENERAL  WASH- 
INGTON AND  MR.  MADISON— A  PAGE   IN  THE 
CONGRESSMAN'S  LIFE— A  SCAR— MR.  MAD- 
ISON IN  HIS  CHANGED  COAT. 

IN  December  Congress  again  met,  but  this  time  in 
Philadelphia.  The  most  important  matters  now 
before  that  body  were  a  revision  of  the  revenue  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  increased  public  debt,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank.  For  the  revenue  tax 
Mr.  Madison  voted  with  hesitancy,  but  he  became  the 
leader  in  the  House  against  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  establish  a  bank.  He  took  the  position 
that  the  bank  scheme  was  unconstitutional,  but  on 
this  main  ground  of  opposition  he  was  not  able  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
who  maintained  that  while  the  Constitution  did  not 
make  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  it  was  admitted  that  Congress  had  implied 
powers  not  expressly  conferred.  This  being  the  case, 
if  it  could  appear  that  a  thing  intrusted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  best  done  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  bank,  then  it  would  appear  unstatesman- 
like  and  unpatriotic  to  oppose  the  measure.  Mr. 
Madison  also  considered  the  bank  project  impolitic,  and 
thought  the  banking  interests  could  be  more  wisely 
diffused  among  the  States,  a  plan  more  suited  to  the 
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republican  character,  as  well  as  the  general  wants 
of  the  country.  But,  neither  the  arguments  for  nor 
against  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  were 
ever  very  satisfactory.  It  belonged  to  an  unfathom- 
able subject,  in  which  the  ideas  of  men  have  usually 
"  thickened  as  they  cleared."  Mr.  Madison  was  never 
able  to  make  himself  great,  with  all  his  efforts,  on  this 
or  any  other  financial  point.  The  bank  was  established, 
and  for  many  years  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  means  of 
national  prosperity.  That  it  ever  was  not  so  may  still 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  all  events  it  never  could  be 
killed  by  argument.  It  took  the  will  of  "  Old  Hickory  " 
to  do  that.  And  its  downfall  seemed  to  be  a  national 
calamity.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  a  beneficial  calamity. 
Its  destruction  illustrated  two  things  certainly,  if  it  did 
not  the  unsoundness  of  the  system  and  its  evil  influences. 
These  were  the  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  the 
country,  its  great  natural  resources  for  counteracting 
great  crises,  and  the  boundless  ingenuity  of  its  citi- 
zens to  devise  other  suitable  plans. 

President  Washington  did  not  appear  clear  in  his 
views  as  to  this  bank,  and  declined  to  sign  the  bill 
until  he  had  sought  the  written  opinions  of  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  and  Randolph,  of  his  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, in  whose  knowledge  he  had  confidence.  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  his  views  and  objections  at  length  and 
with  his  usual  care,  and  these  with  the  opinions  of 
the  other  two  Virginians  were  placed  against  those  of 
Hamilton;  but  Hamilton's  outweighed  them  all,  and 
the  bill  was  signed. 

For  no  very  well  defined  reason  there  was  mainly 
a  clear  division,  on  this  measure,  of  North  and 
South.     The  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and   Mary- 
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land  went  against  it.  And  here  the  lines  of  party 
began  again  to  crystallize  on  courses  of  national  policy. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  successful 
inauguration  of  the  new  Government  there  had  been 
a  lull  in  Anti-Federalism,  but  now  it  was  revived  with 
renewed  vigor,  on  lines  of  policy  and  constitutional' 
construction  and  interpretation,  the  old  issue  being 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Two  very  distinct  lines  of  pol- 
icy were  not,  however,  ever  developed,  but  there  were 
always  two  well-defined  sides ;  one  was  that  of  meas- 
ures and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  and 
the  Federalists,  its  supporters,  and  the  other  the  Anti- 
Federal  opposition,  with  opposition  if  it  had  not 
measures. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  Congress,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1791,  after  three  exciting  and  exceed- 
ingly important  sessions,  there  were,  at  all  events,  two 
distinct  political  parties,  still  Federal  and  Anti-Federal, 
so-called,  to  contend  for  popular  support  and  govern- 
mental supremacy. 

With  the  loss  of  the  old  issue,  in  which  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  right  on  their  side,  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists, who  were  never  pleased  with  their  title,  took  to 
themselves  a  politic  name,  Republican,  which  served  a 
fortunate  purpose  for  years,  and  gave  way  to  one 
(Democratic)  which  could  not  have  served  so  well  at 
a  period  when  it  was  far  more  appropriate.  The  terms 
of  this  party  at  the  outset  were  a  close  construction 
of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  a 
liberal  construction  of  that  instrument  in  behalf  of  the 
States;  jealousy  of  an  increase  or  doubtful  exercise 
of  any  power  in  any  branch  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment;   attachment,  whether    right    or    wrong,  to   the 
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cause  of  France;  and  factious  opposition  to  the  Fed- 
eralists and  the  Administration.  The  Federal  party- 
was  still  mainly  composed  of  those  who  had  favored 
the  Constitution,  and  labored  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Government,  and  were  now  devoted  to 
its  maintenance  with  a  proper  degree  of  strength  and 
respectability. 

To  the  Republican  or  Anti-Federal  party  belonged 
those  mainly  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  unfriendly  to  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent Government. 

One  of  these  parties  had  a  strong  leaning  towards 
extreme  or  Jacobinic  democracy,  and  held  that  the 
leaders,  at  least,  in  the  other  party  were  monarchists. 

But  it  was  believed  by  General  Washington,  and 
was  doubtlessly  true,  that  few  Federalists  were  any 
thing  else  than  republicans,  and  in  one  of  his  many 
moods  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  all  of  them  in  both  par- 
ties republicans  alike,  and  long  ago  this  fact  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  their  political  de- 
scendants. 

In  the  relative  services  these  two  parties  rendered 
to  the  country  from  their  beginning  in  1787,  to  the 
time  the  Government  was  completely  organized  and 
put  into  satisfactory  operation,  twelve  years  or  so 
later,  their  claims  to  historic  respect  are  quite  different 
and  unequal.  Indeed,  there  is  no  ground  of  compari- 
son between  them.  Nor  does  it  improve  the  case  to 
declare  that  under  other  hands,  from  the  outset  the 
result  would  have  been  as  well  or  better.  Every 
spark  of  light  and  evidence  on  the  subject  directs  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  one  of  those  instances 
in  which  it  seems  little  difficult  at  least  to  see  some- 
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thing  of  what  might  have  been  had  the  enemies  of 
constitutional  government  prevailed. 

But  to  say  that  these  enemies  of  the  Constitution 
were  dishonest  would  be  a  dangerous  and  needless 
thing.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  hard  for  any  man  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  dishonest  in  the  main  features 
of  their  conduct.  They  were  mistaken.  They  took 
the  wrong  side,  and  there  they  remained  until  the 
opportunities  for  the  harm  they  might  have  done  were 
forever  removed. 

A  few  of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  went 
over  to  the  Federalists,  and  a  few  of  its  supporters 
fell  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  in  the  process  of 
organizing  the  Government.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term 
of  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1791,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  Mr.  Madison  belonged  to  this  hitter  class.  This 
"Father  of  the  Constitution,"  pre-eminently,  and  co- 
worker with  Hamilton  in  the  "Federalist,"  was  hence- 
forward to  be  numbered  among  the  opponents  of  his 
former  friends. 

In  taking  this  step  Mr.  Madison  was  undoubtedly 
separating  himself  from  the  most  worthy  part  of  his 
career,  the  part  about  which  there  can  be  no  diversity 
of  sentiment,  and  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  reached 
the  highest  point  in  his  services  to  the  country.  Hith- 
erto he  had  appeared  as  a  statesman;  henceforward  he 
was  also  to  be  known  as  a  politician. 

The  bare  question  as  to  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  taking  this  step  need  not  be  discussed.  The 
party  to  which  he  now  attached  himself  had  been 
wrong.  It  had  now  no  desire  to  undo  what  had  been 
done  so  well,  but  merely  wanted  to  make  the  most  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  under  its  own  purposes 
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and  views.  .  That  Mr.  Madison  possessed  that  pre- 
science enabling  him  to  see  that  at  no  distant  day  this 
party  would  control  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  by 
its  methods,  ad  captandum  and  otherwise,  gain  the  pop- 
ular support,  may  not  be  claimed.  He  had  stood  by 
the  Government  in  the  outset,  and  had  gradually  fallen 
into  his  new  position.  The  current  in  his  own  State 
was,  to  some  extent,  carrying  him  on.  The  sentiment 
of  policy  might  now  be  placed  on  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent moral  basis  from  former  years.  Still  the  step  laid 
him  liable  to  suspicion  of  unstatesman-like  motives. 
He  strongly  desired  to  continue  to  figure  in  public 
affairs,  and  to  do  that  in  Virginia  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  Anti-Federal  or  ^Republican.  This  fact  he 
had  learned  during  his  struggle  for  the  Constitution. 
Interested  motives  seemed  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  his 
course  now,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
his  change  of  position  was  not  from  conviction  as  to 
right  and  wrong.  But  the  change  was  in  him ;  it  was 
not  in  the  Federalists,  nor  in  the  party  to  which  he 
had  gone.  Their  principles  were  substantially  the 
same  as  they  had  been  at  a  period  when  he  thought 
the  true  color  belonged  only  to  the  Federalists.  Mr. 
Madison  had  certainly  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  always  been  wrong  before.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  that.  The  great  issue  as  to  con- 
stitutional, stable  government  was  settled,  and  modes 
of  management  and  administration  were  paramount. 
Still  the  question  as  to  his  motive  may  not  be  settled ; 
and,  indeed,  the  American  people  have  bothered  them- 
selves little  about  that.  He  did  not  stop  in  the  march 
to  eminence,  and  his  change  of  position  only  shifted 
him  to  the  side  where  this  advance  became  possible 
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and  practicable.  At  least  that  is  the  aspect  of  the 
case  viewed  from  the  present.  No  one  would  claim 
that  Madison  could  ever  have  been  President  if  he 
had  not  left  his  old  friends  and  become  an  Anti-Federal 
leader.  He  was  now  in  the  way  to  become  a  part  of 
the  "Virginia  Dynasty."  His  success  disarmed  crit- 
icism, and  his  early  magnificent  conduct  and  achieve- 
ments tempered  the  public  disposition,  and  his  moder- 
ate and  usually  cautious  and  even  Administration 
strengthened  the  popular  inclination  in  favor  of  leaving 
him  a  quiet  and  pleasant  niche  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Madison  was  continually  re-elected  and  occu- 
pied a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  until 
1797,  when  at  the  close  of  General  Washington's  Ad- 
ministration, he  retired  temporarily  to  his  home  in 
Virginia. 

During  the  long  vacation  of  1791,  Madison  and 
Jefferson  made  a  horseback  tour  to  Lake  Champlain 
and  through  Connecticut.  They  also  went  to  Vir- 
ginia. These  excursions  were  said  to  be  for  recreation, 
and  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  beauties  and 
resources  of  the  country.  On  this  trip  to  the  North 
Mr.  Madison  fell  in  with  his  old  Princeton  associate, 
Philip  Freneau,  and  the  scheme  was  concocted  for 
Freneau  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  start  an  Anti- 
Federal  newspaper.  Freneau  needed  something,  and 
the  Republicans  needed  an  organ  at  the  Capital. 

The  paper  was  first  issued  on  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1791,  but  was  not  successful,  only  living,  with 
all  the  assistance  he  and  Mr.  Jefferson  could  give,  for 
about  two  years.  Mr.  Madison  wrote  several  articles 
for  the  paper  but  not  of  a  violent  partisan  character. 
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That  the  Anti-Federalists  had  a  right  to  start  an 
"  organ  "  in  Philadelphia  nobody  can  gainsay,  and  that 
Jefferson  and  Madison  designed  it  to  become  a  source 
of  evil  to  the  country  can  not  be  proven;  and  that 
they  thought  it  did  so  become,  in  its  worst  features, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  About  the  whole 
matter  and  the  part  he  took  in  it,  Mr.  Madison  wrote 
as  follows  to  Edmund  Randolph  : 

"  Orange,  Septr.  13, 1792. 

"My  Dear  Friend, — Your  favor  of  the  12th  ultimo  having 
arrived  during  an  excursion  into  Albemarle,  I  did  not  receive  it 
till  my  return  on  yesterday.  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  thanking 
you  for  it,  particularly  for  the  very  friendly  paragraph  in  the 
publication  in  Fenno's  paper.  As  I  do  not  get  his  paper  here,  it 
was  by  accident  I  first  saw  this  extraordinary  maneuver  of  cal- 
umny, the  quarter,  the  motive,  and  the  object  of  which  speak  for 
themselves.  As  it  respects  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  of  service  both  to  him  and  the  public,  if  it  should  lead  to 
such  an  investigation  of  his  political  opinions  and  character  as 
may  be  expected.  With  respect  to  myself,  the  consequence,  in  a 
public  view,  is  of  little  account.  In  any  view  there  could  not 
have  been  a  charge  founded  on  a  grosser  perversion  of  facts,  and, 
consequently,  against  which  I  could  feel  myself  more  invulnerable. 

"  That  I  wished  and  recommended  Mr.  Freneau  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  clerkship  is  certain.  But  the  Department 
of  State  was  not  the  only,  nor,  as  I  recollect,  the  first  one,  to 
which  I  mentioned  his  name  and  character.  I  was  governed  in 
these  recommendations  by  an  acquaintance  of  long  standing,  by  a 
respect  for  his  talents,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  his  merit  and  suf- 
ferings in  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  Had  I  been  less  abste- 
mious in  my  practice  from  solicitations  in  behalf  of  my  friends,  I 
should  probably  have  been  more  early  in  thinking  of  Mr.  F. 
The  truth  is,  that  my  application,  when  made,  did  not  originate 
with  myself.  It  was  suggested  by  another  gentleman  (General 
Henry  Lee),  who  could  feel  no  motive  but  a  disposition  to  patron- 
ize merit,  and  who  wished  me  to  co-operate  with  him.  That,  with 
others  of  Freneau's  particular  acquaintances,  I  wished  and  advised 
him  to  establish  a  press  at  Philadelphia,  instead  of  one  meditated 
by  him  in  New  Jersey,  is  also  certain.     I  advised  the  change  be- 
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cause  I  thought  his  interest  would  be  advanced  by  it,  and  because," 
as  a  friend,  I  was  desirous  that  his  interest  should  be  advanced. 
This  was  my  primary  and  governing  motive.  That,  as  a  conse- 
quential one,  I  entertained  hopes  that  a  free  paper  meant  for  gen- 
eral circulation,  and  edited  by  a  man  of  genius  of  republican 
principles,  and  a  friend  to  the  Constitution,  would  be  some  anti- 
dote to  the  doctrines  and  discourses  circulated  in  favor  of  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy,  and  would  be  an  acceptable  vehicle  of 
public  information  in  many  places  not  sufficiently  supplied  with 
it,  this,  also,  is  a  certain  truth ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  I  never 
could  be  tempted  to  conceal,  or  wish  to  be  concealed.  If  there 
be  a  temptation  in  the  case,  it  would  be  to  make  a  merit  of  it. 

"  But  that  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Freneau's  press  was  wished 
in  order  to  sap  the  Constitution,  and  that  I  forwarded  the  measure, 
or  that  my  agency  negotiated  it,  by  an  illicit  or  improper  connec- 
tion between  the  functions  of  a  translating  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
and  those  of  an  editor  of  a  gazette,  these  are  charges  which  ought 
to  be  as  impotent  as  they  are  malicious.  The  first  is  surely  in- 
credible, if  any  charge  could  be  so  ;  and  the  second  is,  I  hope,  at 
least  improbable,  and  not  to  be  credited,  until  unequivocal  proof 
shall  be  substituted  for  anonymous  and  virulent  assertions." 

Congress  again  met  in  October.  The  most  exciting 
matter  introduced  at  this  session  was  a  representative 
apportionment  bill  based  on  the  census,  the  former  del- 
egation in  the  House  being  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
until  the  enumeration  could  be  carried  out.  The  first 
bill  on  the  subject  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  vetoed,  a  result  to  which  Mr.  Madison 
contributed,  to  some  extent,  to  his  great  gratification. 
The  Cabinet  was  divided,  and  according  to  a  singular 
custom,  for  a  time  carried  on  by  Washington,  Mr. 
Madison  was  privately  invited  to  communicate  his 
written  opinion  on  the  perplexing  subject.  For  some 
time  after  the  beginning  of  his  second  term,  Vice- 
President  Adams  and  Mr.  Madison  constituted  a  kind 
of  "  Kitchen  Cabinet "  to  General  Washington,  who 
when  he  could  not  rely  on  his  own  judgment  or  that 
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of  Hamilton,  often  became  seriously  perplexed  amidst 
his  inharmonious  counselors. 

A  singular  contest  took  place  this  session  between 
the  two  Houses  on  a  proposition  arising  in  the  Senate 
to  place  a  representation  of  the  head  of  President 
Washington  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  House 
resisted  this  step  as  following  after  monarchy,  and  a 
mean-looking  image  of  the  "  goddess  of  liberty,"  if 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  to  pattern  after,  was  sub- 
stituted, as  seen  on  the  coins  at  this  day.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  small  and  very  exclusive  body,  originated  most 
of  the  so-called  aristocratic  and  monarchic  movements, 
so  much  talked  of,  if  not  actually  dreaded,  at  that  day. 

In  the  session  of  the  winter  of  1792,  Mr.  Madison 
opposed  the  attempt  to  establish  the  practice  of  having 
the  heads  of  departments  make  their  reports  in  person 
to  Congress,  as  another  attempt  to  pattern  after  Great 
Britain,  and  as  being  otherwise  impolitic.  In  fact  Mr. 
Madison  had  now  become  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  House,  and  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the 
important  business  of  Congress. 

He  favored  the  purchase  of  peace  and  indemnity 
from  the  Mediterranean  pirates  by  a  tribute  to  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  an  old  "  blackmailing  "  operation  which 
that  energetic  cut-throat  had  for  a  long  time  practiced 
successfully  on  several  other  nations.  But  he  did  not 
oppose  the  strengthening  of  the  navy  as  a  logical  means 
of  securing  justice  and  safety  to  American  commerce. 
During  the  winter  of  1794,  he  introduced  a  bill  chang- 
ing from  two  to  five  years  for  the  term  of  naturaliza-* 
tion  of  foreigners  to  become  citizens  of  this  country. 
He  had  previously  been  the  means  of  extending  the 
term  of  probation  from  one  to  two  years.     Mr.  Madi- 
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son  with  his  party  opposed  the  terms  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  with  England  in  1795.  In  the  sessions  of 
1795  and  the  following  year,  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
foolish  contest  between  the  House  and  the  President 
as  to  the  rights  of  that  body  to  have  laid  before  it  the 
secret  correspondence  of  the  Government,  resulting 
properly  in  the  utter  failure  of  the  House  to  establish 
such  an  injurious  custom. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1797,  Mr.  Madison's  connec- 
tion with  Congress  finally  ended. 

During  the  vacation  of  1794,  an  event  occurred 
with  him,  which  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  his 
determination  to  retire  to  his  farm  in  Virginia,  at  least 
for  a  time.  That  was  his  marriage  to  the  widow,  Dolly 
Payne  Todd.  This  was  his  greatest  life-achievement 
as  bearing  upon  his  own  welfare  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Madison  had  entered  Congress  as  a  Federalist, 
and  left  it  at  the  end  of  eight  years  as  an  acknowl- 
edged Republican  or  Anti-Federal  leader.  But  he  had 
not  lost  his  national  reputation.  He  had  mainly  con* 
ducted  himself  with  dignity  and  fairness,  and  his  stand- 
ing was  deservedly  high.  Yet  there  were  honorable, 
high-minded  men  who  could  not  reconcile  his  high 
qualities  with  the  popular  views  concerning  the  grounds 
of  his  present  political  course.  In  fact,  they  did  not 
believe  that  his  opposition  to  the  Federal  party  was 
based  upon  a  conscientious  conviction  that  the  Feder- 
alists were  desirous  of  establishing  a  monarchy,  or 
that  they  were  in  any  degree  opposed  to  the  growth 
and  firm  establishment  of  republican  principles  and 
government.  Perhaps  nobody  does  at  this  day  enter- 
tain any  such  belief  of  the  designs  and  character  of 
the  Federalists.     It  is  also  as  difficult  to  believe  that 
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Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  any  other  Anti-Feder- 
alists, undoubtedly  held  to  such  an  opinion  of  their 
opponents,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  they  knew  all  the 
time  that  they  were  merely  preaching  a  pretense  and 
fighting  a  shadow  as  the  best  means  of  advancing 
their  own  creed  and  purposes. 

During  the  vacations  of  Congress  Mr.  Madison  had 
mainly  occupied  himself  with  his  interests  in  Virginia, 
and  in  writing  letters  to  acquaintances;  and  during  a 
great  part  of  this  period  and  the  next  four  years,  of 
Mr.  Adams's  Presidency,  his  letters  abounded  in  senti- 
ments unfavorable  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  ridicule  of  his 
heavy  and  clumsy  and  unrepublican  writings,  as  he 
called  them;  and  in  expressions  of  fear  and  anxiety 
concerning  "  anglomancy,"  the  "monocrats,"  and  their 
more  than  doubtful  purposes,  and  maladministration  of 
public  affairs.  His  letters  at  this  period  were  mainly 
to  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  and 
were,  like  his  other  writings,  almost  entirely  on  po- 
litical subjects.  They  were  sometimes  gossipy,  and 
were  not  unfrequently  marred  by  careless  epithets  ap- 
plied to  public  men,  not  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
dignity  of  his  own  character.  While  Mr.  Madison's 
letters  and  other  writings  of  every  kind  contained 
little  else  than  politics,  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to 
go  behind  these  writings  to  find  what  he  knew  about 
other  things.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  about  any 
thing  but  politics.  Politics  he  cared  for,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

In  his  writings,  his  •  letters  even,  may  be  found  all 
his  knowledge,  all  there  was  of  him.  When  he  drops 
a  political  subject  to  touch  another,  however  briefly, 
the  transition  is  painful  indeed,  and  is  observable  at  a 
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glance.  The  appearance  indicating  that  he  was  com- 
pelling himself  to  do  something  to  please  somebody, 
or  to  show  a  diversity  of  tastes  when  he  had  them  not. 
But  what  little  may  be  found  besides  politics  in  the 
four  great  volumes  of  his  letters,  may  be  safely  taken 
as  about  the  extent  of  Mr.  Madison's  knowledge  on 
all  other  topics,  placed  in  as  good  dress  as  he  was 
able  to  bestow. 

Although  his  letters  seldom  fell  below  his  usual 
dignified  standard,  they  never  had  a  bright  and  witty 
passage  in  them  from  the  day  he  entered  Princeton 
College  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  although  he  greatly 
criticised  the  heavy  writings  of  Mr.  Adams  and  a  few 
others,  and  although  his  own  were  never  trifling,  were 
always  able,  yet  they  were  seldom  elegant,  or  elo- 
quent, were  often  wordy  and  tiresome,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  without  grammatical  accuracy. 

In  the  intense  feeling  in  this  country,  especially 
among  the  Anti-Federalists,  against  England  Mr.  Mad- 
ison shared,  as  he  did  also  in  the  intensely  blind  par- 
tiality for  France,  and  when  a  state  of  war  was  de- 
clared between  those  nations,  and  President  Washington 
issued  his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  although  the  aet 
was  sanctioned  by  the  entire  Cabinet,  it  did  not  receive 
Mr.  Madison's  sympathy.  Much  less  did  he  agree 
with  the  views  of  a  part  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  argu- 
ments against  receiving  a  minister  from  the  so-called 
French  Republic. 

He  joined  in  the  wide-spread  enthusiasm  manifested 
in  the  reception  of  "  Citizen  Edmund  Charles  Grenet," 
although  such  sentiments  were  well  known  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  course  the  Administration  had 
determined  to  take  in  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  at  a 
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time    when  this    country  was  in  no  condition  to  act 
wildly  or  foolishly. 

The  proclamation  exhorted  and  warned  "the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  carefully  to  avoid  all  acts 
and  proceedings  whatsoever,  which  may  in  any  manner 
tend  to  contravene  such  disposition "  to  observe  a  strict 
friendly  neutrality  between  the  Europeans  at  war. 
But  this  was  exactly  what  the  Anti-Federalists  did 
not  do.  When  Genet,  the  most  unreasonable  and  ex- 
travagant of  the  French  Jacobins,  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try to  represent  the  vile  and  bloody  state  of  misrule 
in  France,  called  a  republic,  they  received  him  with 
open  arms  and  great  indecency.  And  although  most 
of  the  Anti-Federal  leaders  regretted  the  unfortunate 
excesses  committed  in  the  case,  perhaps,  they  had 
given  countenance  to  an  evil  they  were  unable  to  con- 
trol, and  which  reduced  the  Administration  to  desperate 
straits,  disgraced  the  country,  and  left  a  stain  upon 
their  own  principles  and  character  which  eternal  ob- 
livion itself  can  never  efface.  This  French  madman 
not  only  married  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  most 
unreasonable  of  all  his  American  dupes,  but  he  also 
set  up  fashions,  organized  societies,  planned  war,  fitted 
out  piratic  vessels,  took  charge  of  politics,  and  even 
set  himself  up  for  a  contest  of  powers  with  George 
Washington.  And  who  was  responsible  for  all  of  this 
disgrace  to  the  country  ?  There  could  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  The  Anti-Federalists  were 
even  willing  to  accept  the  name  Jacobin,  and  many  of 
them,  apparently,  to  ruin  their  own  country  in  the 
spirit  of  French  "red-republicanism,"  and  under  the 
temporary  infatuation  of  a  vast  unpaid  debt  of  grati- 
tude due  to  that  country  for  her  "  unselfish "  espousal 
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of  the  cause  of  America,  struggling  to  be  free  from 
the  great  enemy  of  France. 

At  this  juncture  in  American  affairs  Mr.  Madison 
thought  he  could  see  how  badly  the  President  was 
warped,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  concerning  his  se- 
rious regrets  of  the  "Anglified  complexion  charged  on 
the  Executive  politics.  I  regret  extremely  the  posi- 
tion into  which  the  President  has  been  thrown.  The 
unpopular  cause  of  Anglomany  is  openly  laying  claim 
to  him." 

But  Mr.  Madison  could  not  be  disorderly  himself, 
and  he  soon  took  fright  from  the  Frenchman's  opera- 
tions against  this  thing  of  "Anglomany,"  newly  and 
foolishly  coined  by  himself  or  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  the 
2d  of  September,  1793,  he  wrote  to  Jefferson : 

"  The  conduct  of  Genet,  as  developed  in  these,  and  in  his  pro- 
ceedings as  exhibited  in  the  newspapers,  is  as  unaccountable  as  it 
is  distressing.  The  effect  is  beginning  to  be  strongly  felt  here,  in 
the  surprise  and  disgust  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  French 
cause,  and  viewed  this  minister  as  the  instrument  for  cementing 
instead  of  alienating  the  two  Republics.  These  sensations  are 
powerfully  re-enforced  by  the  general  and  habitual  veneration  for 
the  President.  The  Anglican  party  is  busy,  as  you  may  suppose, 
in  making  the  worst  of  every  thing.'' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  so- 
called,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Madison. 
And  although  Mr.  Jefferson  had,  years  before,  heard 
Silas  Deane  wish  that  America  was  separated  from 
the  Old  World  by  oceans  of  fire  instead  of  water,  even 
he  had  forgotten,  although  he  was  yet  in  the  school 
of  Hamilton.  France  was  not  a  republic,  and  it  was 
a  sad,  unstatesman-like  error  to  think  that  this  coun- 
try should  be  "  cemented  "  to  that.  Of  this  mistake 
Mr.  Madison,  Jefferson,  and   all   these  men  who   then 
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would  suffer  themselves  to  be  ridden  by  "  Anglomany ," 
a  thing  nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  their  own 
minds,  had  occasion  to  repent  at  no  very  distant  day. 
And  one  of  them,  Monroe,  got  credit  for  a  doctrine, 
which  was  put  in  practice  in  Washington's  neutrality 
proclamation  in  1793,  and  which  doctrine  or  practice 
all  the  Anti-Federalists  opposed.  Indeed,  this  "  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  "  was  a  Federal  doctrine,  and  was  a  well- 
crystallized  principle  in  the  Federal  creed,  although 
not  formulated  in  politics  at  a  day  when  Mr.  Monroe 
and  his  party  were  unable  to  understand  or  believe 
such  a  doctrine.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  longer  and 
more  gradual  growth  with  them. 

In  a  letter  to  Jefferson  dated  June  19,  1793,  and 
from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made,  Mr. 
Madison  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  if  France  tri- 
umphs, the  ill-fated  proclamation  will  be  a  millstone, 
which  would  sink  any  other  character,  and  will  force 
a  struggle  even  on  his.'' 

But  he  said  nothing  about  what  would  be  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  espousing  the  quarrel  of  France  if 
she  did  not  triumph,  as  she  did  not.  Of  all  the  op- 
ponents of  the  President's  course  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Madison  made  the  worst  record  for  himself.  In  fact 
he  stood  next  to  Genet.  And  a  very  bad  feature  in 
the  case  was  that  he  was  inveigled  into  the  step  he 
took,  and  was  doing  the  bidding  of  another. 

So  intense  was  the  French  sentiment  that  Secretary 
Hamilton  deemed  it  necessary  for  him  to  defend  the 
President's  neutrality  proclamation,  which  he  did  under 
the  signature  of  "  Pacificus  "  in  the  newspapers.  The 
Anti-Federalists  claimed  that  the  British  side  peeped 
too  strongly  out  of  "Pacificus,"  and  the  President's 
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powers  were  exalted  on  a  pedestal  not  set  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  something  must  be  done.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison,  who  was  down  in  Vir- 
ginia among  the  farmers,  that  he  must  answer  this  au- 
dacious defender  of  the  Administration.  This  was  an 
appeal  or  command  that  Mr.  Madison  could  not  resist, 
and  the  result  was  five  long  papers  under  the  similarly 
high-sounding  title  "  Helvidius,"  and  was  a  strained  at- 
tempt to  disprove  a  power  long  ago  undisputed  as  be- 
longing to  the  Executive,  and  in  which  not  long  after 
this  unwise  performance  on  Mr.  Madison's  part,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  every  political  persuasion 
saw  that  the  President  had  done  right  and  best. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1793,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to 
Jefferson,  his  instigator : 

"  I  have  read  over,  with  some  attention,  the  printed  papers 
you  inclosed,  and  have  made  notes  towards  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  find  myself,  however,  under  some  difficulties;  first,  from 
my  not  knowing  how  far  concessions  have  been  made  on  particu- 
lar points,  behind  the  curtain.  2dly.  From  my  not  knowing  how 
far  the  President  considers  himself  as  actually  committed  with  re- 
spect to  some  doctrines.  3dly.  From  the  want  of  some  lights 
from  the  law  of  nations  as  applicable  to  the  construction  of  the 
Treaty.  4th.  From  my  ignorance  of  some  material  facts,  such  as 
whether  any  call  was  made  by  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  bellig- 
erent power,  for  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
proclamation ;  whether  France  was  heard  on  the  subject  of  her 
constructions  and  pretensions  under  the  Treaty ;  whether  the 
Executive  had  before  them  (it)  any  authentic  documents,  or  en- 
tered into  any  discussions  on  the  question  whether  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  is  offensive  or  defensive,"  etc. 

Who   could   furnish   this  information  from   behind 

the  curtain? 

In  a  few  days  he  wrote  to  Jefferson : 

"  As  I  intimated  in  my  last,  I  have  forced  myself  into  the  task 
of  a  reply.     I  can  truly  say  I  find  it  the  most  grating  one  I  ever 
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experienced ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  feel  at  every  step  I  take  the 
want  of  counsel  on  some  points  of  delicacy,  as  well  as  information 
as  to  sundry  matters  of  fact.  I  shall  be  still  more  sensible  of  the 
latter  want  when  I  get  to  the  attack  on  French  proceedings,  and 
perhaps  to  the  last  topic  proposed  by  the  writer,  if  I  ever  do  get 
to  it.  As  yet  I  have  but  roughly  and  partially  gone  over  the  first ; 
and  being  obliged  to  proceed  in  scraps  of  time,  with  a  distaste  to 
the  subject,  and  a  distressing  lassitude  from  the  excessive  and  con- 
tinued heat  of  the  season,  I  can  not  say  when  I  shall  finish  even 
that.  One  thing  that  particularly  vexes  me,  is,  that  I  foreknow, 
from  the  prolixity  and  pertinacity  of  the  writer,  that  the  busi- 
ness will  not  be  terminated  by  a  single  fire,  and,  of  course,  that  I 
must  return  to  the  charge  in  order  to  prevent  a  triumph  without 
a  victory." 

No  wonder  he  felt  badly  about  it.  It  was  the 
meanest  job  he  had  ever  undertaken,  and  he  had  in- 
deed a  pertinacious  opponent  to  whom  he  was  not 
equal,  and  who  was  on  the  right  side. 

In  this  same  letter  he  complains  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
about  the  alarming  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  Virginia 
in  favor  of  the  Government.  It  provoked  him,  and  he 
would  not  have  it  so.  "  But  that  they  have  no  dissat- 
isfaction at  the  measures  and  spirit  of  the  Government, 
I  consider  as  notoriously  untrue." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson : 

"  Your  account  of  the  ticklish  situation  with  respect  to  Genet 
in  the  14th  is  truly  distressing.  His  folly  would  almost  beget  sus- 
picions of  the  worst  sort.  The  consequences  you  point  out,  in 
case  matters  come  to  an  extremity,  are  so  certain  and  obvious,  that 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  he  can  be  blind  to  them.  Something  must 
be  done,  if  possible,  to  get  him  into  a  better  train." 

Again  he  wrote  : 

"  The  task  on  which  you  have  put  me  must  be  abridged,  so  as 
not  to  go  beyond  that  period.  You  will  see  that  the  first  topic  is 
not  yet  completed.  I  hope  the  2d  and  3d,  to  wit,  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty  and  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  will  be  less  essential. 
The  former  is  particularly  delicate,  and  tho'  I  think  it  may  be 
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put  in  a  light  that  would  reflect  ignominy  on  the  author  of  P., 
yet  I  had  rather  not  meddle  with  the  subject,  if  it  could  be 
avoided." 

He  had  just  told  Mr.  Jefferson  how  extremely  mor- 
tified he  was  about  leaving  the  "  Key  to  the  Cypher  " 
in  Philadelphia,  and  added,  "  You  must,  therefore,  re- 
peat any  thing  that  may  be  of  use  still  to  be  known." 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1793,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  : 

' '  I  hope  you  have  received  the  five  Nos.  of  Helvidius.  I 
must  resume  the  task,  I  suppose,  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  and 
gratitude.  I  feel,  however,  so  much  awkwardness  under  the  new 
posture  of  things,  that  I  shall  deliberate  whether  a  considerable 
postponement,  at  least,  may  not  be  advisable." 

But  he  never  wrote  any  more  on  the  subject. 
Events  went  faster  than  he  could  write,  and  the  "  awk- 
wardness" of  the  situation  increased.  In  fact  Mr. 
Madison's  heart  was  never  in  this  contemptible  per- 
formance. It  was  a  scurvy  piece  of  business,  and  he 
deserved  to  lose  his  reputation  for  it,  almost  as  much 
as  Genet  deserved  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  country. 
The  conduct  of  this  Frenchman  and  those  who  followed 
in  his  tracks  finally  rendered  the  "  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws "  necessary,  laws  of  which  nobody  ever  com- 
plained except  those  who  deserved  to  be  hurt  by  them 
directly  or  indirectly. 

All  of  the  "  Helvidius "  papers  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  be  overhauled  as  freely  as  he  pleased, 
with  the  delicate  injunction,  "  I  must  pray  you  to 
make  such  corrections  as  will  not  betray  your  hand." 

So  ended  this  affair,  which  had  no  wisdom  or  any 
kind  of  virtue  in  it,  and  reflects  seriously  upon  the 
character  of  both  Madison  and  Jefferson.     It  was  not 
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statesmanship,  it  was  a  bad  species  of  political  trickery 
and  personal  animosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Madison  was 
looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration in  th'e  House  of  Representatives,  his  rela- 
tions were  quite  peculiar  with  President  Washington, 
especially  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  Government. 

While  the  President  was  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1793,  at  the  very  time  this  "Helvidius"  busi- 
ness was  going  on,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  for  his 
advice.  The  yellow  fever  was  then  raging  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  President  felt  some  hesitancy  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Congress  meeting  there,  and  about  his 
power  to  direct  the  session  to  be  held  at  some  other 
point.  After  consulting  his  Cabinet  on  this  subject, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  asking  his  opinion,  and  a 
form  of  announcement  to  members  of  Congress.  Mad- 
ison promptly  complied,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  President  had  no  authority  to  change  the  place  of 
meeting  for  Congress,  and  that  he  should  simply  state 
the  facts  in  his  notice  to  Congressmen,  and  suggest  the 
propriety  of  meeting  at  some  other  place.  But  the 
fever  abating,  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  matter  in 
any  way  disappeared. 

Before  Congress  adjourned  in  the  summer  of  1792, 
Washington  informed  Mr.  Madison  of  his  intention  to 
withdraw  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
and  requested  him  to  prepare  a  form  of  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  or  at  least  aid  him  in  deciding  on 
the  best  course  to  pursue  in  making  his  designs  known 
to  the  country.  Mr.  Madison  expressed  his  sentiments 
freely  against  such  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Washing- 
ton, as  his  Cabinet  had  previously  done,  but  if  his 
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determination  was  irrevocable,  he  advised  the  propriety 
of  a  farewell  address,  and  engaged  to  write  one  during 
the  summer.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  brief  address 
of  three  octavo  pages  well  representing  the  kindly 
spirit  of  Washington,  as  far  as  it  went.  But  the  Pres- 
ident was  prevailed  upon  to  serve  another  four  years, 
and  the  address  prepared  by  Mr.  Madison  was  then  in 
no  way  brought  into  requisition.  When  the  time  did 
at  last  come,  Mr.  Madison  had  lost  Washington's 
political  esteem,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  un- 
desirable to  refer  again  to  him  the  matter  of  an  address 
to  his  countrymen.  A  sufficiently  minute  history  of 
the  "  Farewell  Address,"  and-  how  far  Mr.  Madison's 
performance  in  that  direction  in  1792,  was  utilized  by 
the  President,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

The  treatment  he  received  from  Washington,  under 
the  extraordinary  circumstances,  was  in  a  marked  de- 
gree honorable  to  him. 

However  strongly  he  worked  against  the  success 
of  many  Federal  measures,  and  however  little  satisfac- 
tory were  the  views  of  men  as  to  his  going  into  the 
Anti-Federal  ranks,  he  maintained  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-congressmen.  His  even  temper,  and  dignified 
behavior  never  deserted  him.  But  when  he  retired  to 
his  farm  in  the  spring  of  1797,  there  seemed  little, 
indeed,  on  which  to  predict  his  future  advancement. 
He  was  a  politician  by  profession  and  tastes.  Yet  his 
work  was  in  the  past.  What  belonged  to  the  future 
scores  of  other  men  could  do  as  well,  perhaps.  The 
greater  good  fortune  of  his  friend,  Jefferson,  with  more 
popular  traits  in  some  respects,  and  less  real  depth  and 
reliability,  was  destined  to  be  the  means  of  completing 
his  own  fortune. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

VIRGINIA   LEGISLATURE— RESOLUTIONS   OF  1798  AND    1799— 
MR.  MADISON  IN  THE  ANTI-FEDERAL  CABINET. 

ON  retiring  to  "  Montpellier,"  as  the  Madison  es- 
tate has  long  been  styled,  Mr.  Madison  devoted 
himself  to  his  farming  interests.  His  operations  were 
conducted  with  some  reference  to  scientific  exactness, 
and,  perhaps,  at  that  day  Virginia  did  not  possess  a 
more  enlightened  and  progressive  farmer.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  this  retirement  Mr.  Madison 
also  built  a  residence,  or  remodeled  and  enlarged  that 
in  which  his  youth  had  been  spent.  During  this  occu- 
pation his  letters  show  that  he  depended  largely  upon 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Vice-President,  to  collect  for  him  in 
Philadelphia  such  household  implements  and  building 
material  as  could  not  be  obtained  satisfactorily  at 
home.  He  seemed  to  place  great  confidence  in  the 
Vice-President's  superior  knowledge  of  small  things. 
In  his  letters  on  these  matters  he  never  got  down 
lower  than  "  culinary  articles,"  and  wrote  with  the 
same  labored  precision  and  dignity  which  characterized 
his  political  writings. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1801  his  father  died,  when 
he  became  virtually  the  proprietor  of  Montpellier,  as 
had  been  understood  for  a  long  time,  should  be  the 
case.  Of  this  event,  too,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, then  demanding  his  appearance  at  Washington  to 
become   the  head   of  his  Cabinet,  as  he  had    written 
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of  the  furniture  and  material  for  his  house,  in  the 
same  stilted  and  "awful"  way. 

"Although  the  exact  degree  of  agency  devolving 
on  me  remains  to  be  known,  a  crowd  of  indispensable 
attentions  must  necessarily  be  due  from  me,"  he  said. 

And  so,  he  tarried  awhile  to  bury  his  father,  a 
fine  old  man,  whom  he  hardly  condescended  to  address 
in  any  other  less  dignified  terms  than  Colonel  James 
Madison,  and  to  look  after  other  things  of  importance 
to  himself. 

This  "  Montpellier "  is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  of  this  historic  old  State,  and  most  of  the 
former  beauty '  of  the  estate  itself  was  owing  to  the 
taste  and  attention  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Dolly  Payne. 
And  their  first  years  spent  together  on  it  at  this  time 
were  among  the  most  pleasant  periods  in  Mr.  Madi- 
son's life.  His  public  career  had  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  in  most  respects  gratifying  indeed.  And 
although  he  had  suffered  in  some  degree  in  the  gen- 
eral estimation  by  his  desertion  of  the  Federal  party, 
he  still  enjoyed  a  very  favorable  continental  reputa- 
tion, and  in  Virginia  his  conduct  throughout  was 
regarded  with  the  utmost  esteem  and  pride. 

But  he  was  too  young  and  quietly  ambitious  to 
quit  with  this,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  take  no 
interest  in  political  matters. 

At  a  former  idle  moment  Mr.  Jefferson  had  pushed 
him  into  "  Helvidius "  during  General  Washington's 
Presidency,  much  against  his  own  inclinations,  as  has 
been  shown,  and  now  at  another  idle  occasion,  and  a 
still  critical  period  in  the  Nation's  history,  the  same 
restless  machinator  pushed  him  into  a  more  question- 
able work,  and  which  gave  him   much   anxiety  and 
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trouble  in  his  old  age,  and  which,  from  its  evil  in- 
fluence at  that  and  much  later  dates,  is  yet  looked 
upon  as  eminently  the  vicious  and  pernicious  perform- 
ance of  his  life. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  working  artfully  and  effect- 
ively, with  profound  secrecy,  for  the  overthrow  of 
Federalism.  As  Vice-President  he  could  do  but 
little,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  with  his  pen  he  was  cer- 
tainly quite  powerful.  The  "  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  " 
furnished  him  a  pretext  for  inaugurating  the  most 
mischievous  business,  perhaps  of  his  life,  although  he 
died  before  its  evil  effects  were  felt  by  himself. 

This  was  his  Kentucky  Nullification  Resolutions 
of  1798.  In  this  far  western  new  community,  which 
had  six  years  before  been  admitted  as  a  State  into 
the  Union,  without  much  scrutiny  of  her  constitution 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could 
recommend  an  antidote  for  the  acts  of  Congress  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  his  determined  purpose. 

After  putting  this  matter  in  the  way  of  execution, 
he  urged  Mr.  Madison  substantially  to  repeat  the  ma- 
neuver in  Virginia ;  and  Mr.  Madison  had,  for  the 
time,  become  so  extreme  and  extravagant  in  his  own 
views  of  the  "  monocrats,"  and  so  much  of  a  mere 
politician  that  he  seemed  to  enter  on  the  work  without 
the  "lassitude"  which  characterized  his  "Helvidius." 

"On  the  20th  of  May,  1798,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jefferson : 

"The  'Alien  Bill'  proposed  in  the  Senate  is  a  monster  that 
must  forever  disgrace  its  parents.  I  should  not  have  supposed  it 
possible  that  such  an  one  could  have  been  engendered  in  either 
House,  and  still  persuade  myself  that  it  can  not  possibly  be 
fathered  by  both.  It  is  truly  to  be  deplored  that  a  standing 
army  should  be  let  in  upon  us  by  the  absence  of  a  few  sound 
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votes.  It  may,  however,  all  be  for  the  best.  These  addresses  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  from  their  enemies  may  have  more  effect 
in  opening  their  eyes  than  all  the  arguments  addressed  to  their 
undertsandings  by  their  friends.  The  President,  also,  seems  to  be 
co-operating  for  the  same  purpose.  Every  answer  he  gives  to  his 
addressers  unmasks  more  and  more  his  principles  and  views. 
His  language  to  the  young  men  at  Philadelphia  is  the  most  abom- 
inable and  degrading  that  could  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  an  independent  people,  and  particularly  from  a 
Revolutionary  patriot.  It  throws  some  light  on  his  meaning  when 
he  remarked  to  me  '  that  there  was  not  a  single  principle  the 
same  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutions ;'  and  on  my 
alluding  to  the  contrary  sentiment  of  his  predecessor,  expressed 
to  Ad§t  on  the  presentment  of  the  colors,  added,  'that  it  was 
false,  let  who  would  express  it.'  The  abolition  of  royalty  was,  it 
seems,  not  one  of  his  Revolutionary  principles.  Whether  he 
always  made  this  profession  is  best  known  to  those  who  knew  him 
in  the  year  1776." 

The  feelings  of  the  times  must  have  been  intense, 
if  Mr.  Madison  could  be  worked  into  a  spasm  like  this. 
This  letter  shows  clearly  enough  how  unreliable  the 
words  and  deeds  of  men  were  at  that  period.  And 
this  fact  it  was  which  gave  rise  to  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,  which  Madison  had  to 
labor  so  hard  to  palliate,  explain,  and  reconcile  at  a 
later  day  when  reason  and  patriotism  only  swayed  his 
sentiments. 

A  few  days  subsequently  he  wrote  again  to  Mr. 
Jefferson : 

"The  palpable  urgency  of  the  Executive  and  its  partisans  to 
press  war  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  chance  of  avoiding  it, 
ought  to  open  every  eye  to  the  hypocrisy  which  has  hitherto  de- 
ceived so  many  good  people.  Should  no  such  consequence  take 
place,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  infatuation  which  does  not  admit  of 
human  remedy." 

"The  good  people"  and  "the  people"  were  now 
much  objects   of  Mr.  Madison's  concern  and  commis- 
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eration,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  this 
extraordinary  interest  did  not  "  smack "  in  that  day 
of  the  vile  demagoguery  of  the  present  time.  But 
while  Mr.  Madison  wrote  frequently,  especially  to 
Monroe  and  Jefferson,  during  the  period  when  the  war 
spirit  was  at  fever  heat  throughout  the  country,  there 
was  an  unusual  dearth  of  long  discussions  of  public 
affairs  by  the  Republican  leaders.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
as  he  had  admitted,  because  it  might  be  for  the  best, 
and  partly  because  "  the  good  people "  were  in  no 
mood  to  hear. 

Mr.  Madison  now  prepared  what  was  known  as  the 
"Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,"  and  himself  carried 
them  to  Richmond  to  see  that  they  were  readily 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.  But,  as  will  appear  in  a 
future  chapter,  the  task  was  not  so  easy  as  it  had  been 
in  Kentucky.  The  resolutions  were  followed  by  an 
address,  also  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  Partly  from  the  unfavorable  reception  this 
whole  matter  received  throughout  the  Union,  it  became 
necessary  for  Mr.  Madison  to  get  himself  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  and  at  the  session  of  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1799,  he  appeared  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Madison  was  greatly  opposed  to  a 
war  with  France,  the  devoted  ally  to  which  this  country 
owed  so  much  "gratitude,"  more  even  than  he  would 
have  been  for  a  brush  with  New  England. 

In  April,  1798,  when  President  Adams  was  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  using  extraordinary  efforts  to 
avoid  it,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  his  friend  and  abettor, 
Jefferson : 

"The  President's  Message  is  only  a  further  development  to 
he  public  of  the  violent  passions  and  heretical  politics  which  have 
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been  long  privately  known  to  govern  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  hastily 
echo  them.     .     .     . 

"I  like  both  of  your  suggestions  in  the  present  crisis.  Con- 
gress ought  clearly  to  prohibit  arming,  and  the  President  ought  to 
be  brought  to  declare  on  what  ground  he  undertook  to  grant  an 
indirect  license  to  arm.  The  first  instructions  were  no  otherwise 
legal  than  as  they  were  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  nations,  and, 
consequently,  in  execution  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  revocation 
of  the  instructions  is  a  virtual  change  of  the  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  usurpation  by  the  Executive  of  a  legislative  power. 
It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  law  of  nations  leaves  this  point 
undecided,  and  that  every  nation  is  free  to  decide  it  for  itself. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  regulation  being  a  legislative,  not  an  ex- 
ecutive one,  belongs  to  the  former,  not  the  latter  authority,  and 
comes  expressly  within  the  power  '  to  define  the  law  of  nations,' 
given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  expect,  how- 
ever, that  the  constitutional  party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  strong  enough  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present 
instance." 

This  extract  shows  clearly  enough  how  deeply  this 
mild-mannered  man  was  stirred  up,  how  entirely  he  had 
given  way  to  the  mere  passions  of  the  hour,  and  how 
almost  entirely  unreliable  are  his  utterances  and  acts 
at  this  period.  During  all  this  time,  from  1793  to 
1809,  Mr.  Madison's  actions,  to  a  great  extent,  his 
letters,  and  even  much  of  his  work  as  Secretary  of 
State,  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  valuable  in  a  par- 
tisan sense.  In  a  historic  view  they  can  only  be  ex- 
ponents, mainly  of  the  moderate  type,  of  the  extrava- 
gance and  heat  which  characterized  an  age  of  this 
country  at  which  the  passions  of  men  have  been  erro- 
neously taken  to  be  far  more  under  the  restraints  of 
patriotism  and  virtue  than  at  the  present  day.  In  this 
light  must  be  viewed  the  famous  and  infamous  Reso- 
lutions of  1798  and  1799.  And  in  this  light  only  do 
they  lose  any  of  their  evil  and  foolish  character,  and 
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is  it  safe  to  hunt  for  palliatory  circumstances  in  behalf 
of  the  unwise  and  unstatesman-like  conduct  of  their 
authors.  However  much  these  Resolutions  may  have 
influenced  the  election  of  1800,  according  to  their  de- 
sign, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people,  even  in  that  loose  age,  did  not  sanc- 
tion them,  that  no  State  in  its  legislative  capacity  ap- 
proved them,  that  they  became  the  bulwark  of  South 
Carolina  nullification  in  1832,  that  the  principle  they 
announced  was  then  deemed  false  and  wicked,  that  the 
principle  in  its  ultimate  form  was  disproven  and  over- 
thrown in  the  Rebellion,  that  it  never  has  since  been 
looked  upon  with  any  thing  else  than  a  sort  of  vin- 
dictive contempt  by  a  vast  proportion  of  the  American 
people  of  every  political  complexion,  and  that  the  Reso- 
lutions themselves  are  now  regarded  merely  as  curiosi- 
ties connected  with  the  history  of  partisan  struggles,  a 
figment  in  the  category  of  political  phantoms  belonging 
to  a  dead  past,  loaded  down  with  political  errors. 

That  either  Jefferson  or  Madison  meant  to  destroy 
the  Union  then  or  lay  the  foundation  for  its  easy  dis- 
solution at  some  future  period  by  these  Resolutions 
and  their  efforts  to  establish  them,  nobody  could  now 
believe.  Perhaps  nobody  ever  did  believe  that.  Al- 
though it  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  nature  to  be 
careless  of  the  future,  the  influence  of  these  Resolu- 
tions was  far  more  lasting  and  mischievous  that  it  was 
ever  dreamed  possible  for  them  to  be.  These  angry 
and  intolerant  partisan  leaders  were  willing  to  try  the 
experiment  of  throwing  these  firebrands  into  a  still 
unstable  community,  and  without  counting  the  entire 
cost,  hoped  they  would  serve  a  present  purpose.  It 
was  a  dangerous   experiment,  and   its  authors   richly 
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deserved  the  contumely  attached  to  their  memories  on 
account  of  it.  That  they  never  did  mean  that  nulli- 
fication should  be  the  remedy  for  every  evil,  or  sup- 
posed evil,  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  was  shown  by 
their  subsequent  conduct,  and  especially  the  attempts 
of  Madison  to  explain  away  the  folly,  in  his  weary 
old  age.  The  test  of  statesmanship  this  performance 
never  bore,  nor  could  Mr.  Madison's  efforts  in  after 
times  lend  it  any  of  the  attributes  of  statesmanship. 
It  was  a  piece  of  dangerous  party  practice,  with  a 
principle  at  bottom  justly  impeaching  a  sense  of  moral 
accountability  in  its  authors,  and  laying  their  memories 
under  the  rightful  reprehension  of  posterity. 

When  was  there  ever  an  age  without  abundant  and 
just  grounds  of  complaint  against  its  predecessors? 
The  greatest  deeds  in  the  lives  of  men  are  those 
which  reach  farthest  into  the  future  in  their  wide- 
spread beneficial  effects. 

Mr.  Madison's  work  in  the  Legislature  at  this  time 
was  mainly  connected  with  the  Resolutions.  Indeed, 
this  was  all  the  work  he  had  to  do  in  that  body.  He 
set  about  preparing  a  defense  of  the  Resolutions 
against  the  censure  or  contempt  they  had  received 
from  other  States,  and  after  a  considerable  contest  the 
Legislature  reaffirmed  its  course  by  a  strictly  party 
majority. 

During  the  winter  of  1799  some  attention  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  was  given  to  the" 
subject  of  a  better  mode  of  electing  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  Virginia  Legislature  took  up  the 
matter,  and  generally  as  the  time  for  the  election  ap- 
proached, and  the  prospects  for  war  with  France  sub- 
sided, did  this  question  become  of  paramount  importance. 
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The  Anti-Federalists  (Republicans)  hoped  that  good 
fortune  or  any  thing  else  might  now  throw  the  man- 
agement of  national  affairs  into  their  hands.  And 
from  Mr.  Adams's  admirable  stroke  in  settling  the 
difficulties  with  France,  until  the  day  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  seated  in  the  President's  Chair,  Mr.  Madison's 
letters  mainly  consisted  of  speculations  on  the  party 
prospects.  Politics  had  not  only  become  a  habit,  a 
profession  to  him,  but  also  a  science  which  in  a  great 
part  of  his  career  he  was  undoubtedly  able  to  elevate 
to  the  rank  of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  success  in  gaining  the  Presidency, 
under  circumstances  too  unwise  and  dangerous  ever  to 
be  tried  again,  made  it  a  matter  of  course  for  Mr. 
Madison  to  re-enter  national  politics.  Mr.  Jefferson 
at  once  invited  him  to  take  the  head  of  his  Cabinet. 
If  he  had  desired,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  said  no. 
No  would  not  have  been  taken.  His  relations  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  were  too  essential  for  the  emergency.  Ac- 
cordingly on  February  28,  1801,  he  wrote  to  the  Pres- 
ident elect : 

"I  have  now  to  acknowledge  your  two  subsequent  letters  of 
the  12th  and  19th.  In  compliance  with  the  last,  I  had  proposed 
to  leave  home  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  be  with  you  shortly  after 
the  4th  of  March.  A  melancholy  occurrence  has  arrested  this 
intention.  My  father's  health  for  several  weeks  latterly  seemed 
to  revive,  and  we  had  hopes  that  the  approach  of  milder  seasons 
would  still  further  contribute  to  keep  him  with  us.  A  few  days 
past,  however,  he  became  sensibly  worse,  and  yesterday  morning, 
rather  suddenly,  though  very  gently,  the  flame  of  life  went  out. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  speak  of  my  movements  with  pre- 
cision. ...  In  this  posture  of  things  I#can  only  say  that  I 
shall  await  the  return  of  the  post  after  this  reaches  you,  by  which 
I  hope  to  learn  whether  your  intended  continuance  at  Washington 
will  admit,  and  the  state  of  things  will  require,  my  being  there 
before  you  leave  it.     .     .     . 
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' '  I  take  it  for  granted  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  be  to  institute  returns,  particularly  in  the  navy 
and  war  departments,  of  the  precise  state  in  which  every  circum- 
stance involved  in  them  comes  into  the  new  hands.  This  will 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  the  public  to  do  justice 
both  to  the  authors  of  past  errors  and  abuses,  and  the  authors 
of  future  reforms.'' 

The  new  Administration  was  greatly  annoyed  from 
the  outset  with  demands  from  office  seekers,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Madison  came  in  for  no  small  share  of  the 
troubles  on  this  score. 

Thomas  Callender,  who  was  in  "durance  vile"  at 
Richmond  under  the  Sedition  Law,  had  at  once  been 
released  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  this  friendly  turn  caused 
him  to  demand  more.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
be  put  off  with  uncertain  promises  or  noes.  He  held 
that  his  services  to  the  Anti-Federalists  had  been  very 
great,  and  he  now  expected  a  distribution  of  benefits. 

From  Washington,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1801,  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  to  James  Monroe,  then  governor  of 
Virginia,  that  this  pestilent  Callender  was  then  in 
Washington,  was  pursuing  the  President  implacably, 
was  determined  to  have  an  office,  wanted  the  post-office 
at  Richmond,  was  in  love  with  some  Richmond  beauty 
"in  a  sphere  above  him,"  and  that  great  trouble  was 
anticipated  from  him  unless  the  President  should  sub- 
mit to  his  demands,  which  he  would  not  do.  In  this 
he  was  not  mistaken.  Mr.  Jefferson  now  found  by 
bitter  experience  how  unsafe  it  was  to  have  a  man  of 
such  evil,  immoral,  and  vicious  principles  for  an  enemy, 
or  as  a  tool,  friend,  or  advocate  of  any  cause. 

Callender  found  also  that  the  house  of  his  friend 
was  not  the  same  under  the  enjoyment  of  success  as 
when  contending  for  it.     Forsaken  of   man,  and  for 
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aught  he  cared,  of  Heaven,  he  sought  in  the  James 
River  the  dishonorable  grave  of  the  suicide. 

But  matters  gradually  settled  down  into  great  quiet 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  Wisely  enough,  Mr. 
Jefferson  found  that  no  serious  changes  in  the  system 
were  called  for.  With  him  and  his  manners  at  the 
helm  all  would  be  safe,  and  this  change  was  about  all 
that  had  been  formulated  as  needful  in  his  own  mind. 
Mr.  Madison  became  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  pros- 
pects, and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1803,  wrote  as  follows 
to  James  Monroe,  then  become  Minister  to  France : , 

"  The  elections  in  New  York,  as  far  as  known,  have  issued  as 
heretofore.  In  Virginia,  there  will  certainly  be  two,  and  possibly 
three,  members  of  the  anti-party.  In  New  England,  the  tide  has 
run  strongly  in  that  channel,  but  under  impulses  temporary  and 
artificial.  In  general  our  prospects  are  bright.  Excepting  the 
case  of  Louisiana,  there  is  scarcely  a  cloud  in  them.  Remove 
that  and  the  possibility  of  our  being  embarrassed  by  the  war  of 
others,  and  our  country  will  be  what  has  been  so  often  applied  to 
another,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world." 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  most  distressing  sources  of 
embarrassment  was  found  in  the  matter  of  Presidential 
and  court  etiquette.  The  establishment  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  distasteful  to  him.  Matters  of  etiquette 
were  simply  unsuited  to  him,  and  his  feelings  and  hab- 
its were  averse  to  public  ceremonials.  In  fact  he  was 
utterly  unfit  to  perform  the  demands  in  this  direction 
which  the  position  conferred  upon  him.  There  was 
one  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  like  that  of  delivering  a 
speech  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  every  session, 
and  that  was  to  do  away  with  them.  This  task  he 
took  upon  himself,  and  soon,  with  some  difficulty,  had 
things  gliding  on  with  "  scarcely  a  cloud  "  in  the  way 
he  believed  they  ought  to  do  in  a  democratic  Republic. 
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So  decided  were  his  needs  and  convictions  about  get- 
ting rid  of  the  former  circumstance  of  the  Presidential 
office,  as  to  give  great  offense  to  some  of  the  resident 
ministers  of  foreign  courts,  and  Mr.  Merry,  the  British 
minister,  in  1803,  actually  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  President  on  this  alarming  subject. 

Mr.  Jefferson  considered  this  conformity  to  Eu- 
ropean usages  as  one  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors, 
which  he  could  correct  with  a  handsome  return,  per- 
haps, to  the  side  of  his  general  popularity.  And  this 
was  really  so.  But  when  Mr.  Madison  became  Presi- 
dent he  did  not  deem  it  wise  and  expedient  to  con- 
tinue this  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  characteristic  reforms, 
and  gradually  a  reasonable  degree  of  the  former  cere- 
mony of  the  office  was  restored,  and  this  with  little 
modification  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Madison  entered  on  his  duties  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  continued  in  the  position  to  the  close 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency,  in  1809.  Most  of  his 
letters  and  writings  during  this  period  were  confined 
to  the  affairs  of  his  office,  but  were  very  considerable. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  after  serving  as  minister  to  France 
for  several  years,  became  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  was,  in  1804,  superseded  by  General  John 
Armstrong,  but  not  until  he  had  substantially  com- 
passed the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  correspondence 
of  the  State  office  with  Livingston  and  Monroe  on  this 
important  negotiation  does  not  put  Mr.  Madison  in  the 
best  possible  light.  Although  he  assumed  the  forms 
of  official  respect  and  courtesy  due  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
he  accused  him  of  taking  too  much  credit  to  himself  in 
this  grand  event.     In  fact,  all  the  honor  there  was  in 
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the  matter  which  did  not  properly,  belong  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Madison  wanted  Monroe  to  have,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  showing  this  partiality  toward  the 
third  member  of  the  "  dynasty." 

The  relations  of  this  country  with  England,  France, 
and  Spain  were  precarious  enough  at  this  period,  and 
Mr.  Madison  exhibited  traits  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  management.  His  instructions  to  the  very  re- 
spectable men  who  then  represented  this  country 
abroad  were  of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  char- 
acter ;  and  although  Mr.  Madison's  especial  place  was 
in  the  legislature,  perhaps,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  State  Department  with  ability  and  a  degree  of  dig- 
nity toned  to  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  President. 
His  calm,  systematic  deportment  well  suited  him  to  act 
as  a  curb  upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  irregular  and  whimsical 
temper ;  and  his  apparent  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's so-called  philosophical  speculations,  his  agricul- 
tural tastes,  and  even  his  irreligious  whims,  as  well  as 
his  entire  political  agreement,  rendered  him  better 
adapted  to  fill  the  important  position  at  the  President's 
side  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  How  far 
the  generally  successful  and  prosperous  Administra- 
tion of  his  friend  depended  upon  his  own  temper  and 
conduct  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  perhaps.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  master.  With  all  his  stringless  shoes, 
one-gallows  pantaloons,  and  slipshod  democratic  de- 
portment, he  believed  in  a  democracy  which  gave  him 
his  own  way,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  men's  ways 
and  however  inconsistent  and  undemocratic  this  posi- 
tion was,  he  would  be  master  or  nothing.  However 
great  a  leveler  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  theory  or  practice 
all  traces  of  this  thing  left  him  when  his  own  wishes 
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and  preferences  were  crossed.  This  trait  in  Mr. 
Jefferson  threw  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  into  his 
shadow.  However  able  they  were  they  could  only 
appear  to  be  doing  what  they  really  were  doing,  that 
is,  Mr.  Jefferson's  work,  what  his  versatile  and  indus- 
trious brain  suggested.  His  popular  Administration 
was  eminently  his  own.  So  strict  and  exclusive  is  this 
fact  in  its  application  that  it  really  leaves  little  room 
for  special  display  of  the  qualities  of  his  Cabinet. 

However  strong  were  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Madison 
against  England,  he  was  as  averse  to  the  idea  of  an- 
other war  with  that  country  as  was  Mr.  Jefferson. 
He  had  not  Mr.  Jefferson's  cowardice,  but  he  was  nat- 
urally qualified  for  peaceful  times,  and  America  was 
not  fortunate  in  his  subsequent  management  of  English 
relations. 

Mr.  Madison's  most  considerable  achievement  as 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  considered  his  elaborate 
essay  on  "The  British  Doctrine  which  Subjects  to 
Capture  a  Neutral  Trade  not  open  in  Time  of  Peace." 

This  work  occupied  about  two  hundred  pages  oc- 
tavo, and  although  it  was  believed  to  present  the  Brit- 
ish practice  of  seizing  and  condemning  American  ves- 
sels, in  an  unanswerable  light  against  England,  the 
government  of  that  country  did  not  care  to  heed  Mr. 
Madison's  arguments,  and  the  insulting  attitude  and 
conduct  towards  her  former  "humble  subjects"  re- 
mained unchanged,  until  goaded  by  one  means  or  an- 
other which  his  diplomacy  was  unable  to  arrest  Mr. 
Madison  considered  himself  forced  to  declare  war 
against  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION— MR.  MADISON    AS    PRESIDENT- 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

ALTHOUGH  a  considerable  number  of  leading  Re- 
publicans (Democrats)  were  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  there 
was  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his  successor, 
it  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  party  had  become  so  all- 
powerful,  and  his  influence  was  so  great  that  he  could 
himself  choose  his  own  successor. 

Long  before  time  for  the  choice  to  be  made  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  decided,  it  is  quite  probable,  between 
Madison  and  Monroe,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
latter  could  better  afford  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

These  were  the  only  men  who  were  at  all  consid- 
ered by  him.  They  completed  the  "Virginia  Dynasty." 
In  his  own  way,  accordingly,  he  named  Mr.  Madison. 
But  the  party  was  not  harmonious,  by  any  means,  and 
the  case  was  not  free  from  difficulties. 

From  "  Niles'  Register,"  the  most  reliable  source 
of  information  touching  these  early  party  contests,  the 
following  account  of  "caucuses,"  and  especially  that 
of  1808,  the  second  of  these  peculiar  devices  for  de- 
ciding who  should  be  President,  is  taken : 

"The  notice  in  the  last  Register,  of  the  several  'congressional 
caucuses'  that  had  been  held  from  that  of  1808  to  1816,  has 
caused  several  gentlemen,  in  and  out  of  congress,  to  express  a  wish 
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to  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  and  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings at  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  nominated,  by  the  republican 
party.  To  gratify  that  wish,  I  have  exerted  my  best  recollection, 
and  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  old  papers,  with  the 
following  result : 

"  I  can  not  find,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  general  and  avowed 
meeting  of  the  '  republican '  members  of  congress  was  held  in  1799 
or  1800,  to  nominate  a  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  yet  there  was  a  meeting  of  a  few  members,  who  pledged 
themselves  each  to  the  other,  to  exert  their  influence  in  the  sup- 
port of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Burr,  equally  and  jointly,  because 
of  a  complaint  which  had  been  made  by  the  northern  '  republi- 
licans,'  that  the  latter  was  not  supported  in  the  south,  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  by  the  party,  in  1797.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this 
private  meeting  took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or^in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1800 — but  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  its  proceedings  never  were  published.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
probable,  from  what  I  can  now  gather  of  the  facts,  that  they  were 
not  written — but  I  may  be  mistaken  about  a  thing  so  long  past. 
If  they  were  written  and  published,  I  ought  to  have  a  copy  of 
them  in  the  papers  that  I  possess,  but  can  not  discover  one.  A 
short  period  before  the  time  stated,  certain  'federalists'  (as  the 
Aurora  of  the  19th  February,  1800,  said)  held  a  meeting  in  the 
senate  chamber,  on  the  Wednesday  evening  preceding,  to  operate 
on  the  '  presidential  election,'  and  the  editor  of  that  paper,  at  that 
time,  denounced  said  'caucus'  as  a  'Jacobinical  conclave'  For 
this  and  other  matters  stated,  William  Duane  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  senate,  to  answer  for  his  '  false,  defama- 
tory, scandalous,  and  malicious  assertions,'  etc. 

"The  first  'regular  republican  caucus'  appears  to  have  been 
held  on  the  25th  February,  1804.  It  was  convened  chiefly  to  fix 
upon  a  gentleman  to  be  supported  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, however,  was,  pro  forma,  named  for  re-election,  and  George 
Clinton  fixed  on  for  vice-president,  at  the  first  ballot. 

"The  times  of  holding  the  different  meetings  may  be  thus 
put  down — 

"  For  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  election  (1800)  in  the  latter  end  of 
February  of  that  year — and  on  the  25th  February,  1804,  preced- 
ing his  re-election. 

"  For  Mr.  Madison's  election,  on  the  19th  January,  1808 — 
preceding  his  re-election,  on  the  18th  May,  1812. 
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"  For  Mr.  Monroe's  electiou,  on  the  16th  March,  1816— the 
last  'congressional  caucus'  held." 

"  Caucus  History. — On  the  23d  of  January,  1808,  a  con- 
vention of  the  democratic  members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  at 
Washington,  was  summoned  by  this  circular  from  Stephen  Roe 
Bradley,  one  of  the  senators  from  the  state  of  Vermont : 

"'In  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested  in  me,  as  president  of 
the  late  convention  for  the  republican  members  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  I  deem  it  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
suitable  characters  for  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  next  presidential  election,  to  call  a  conven- 
tion of  the  said  republican  members,  to  meet  at  the  senate  cham- 
ber, on  Saturday,  the  23d  instant,  at  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  which 
time  and  place  your  personal  attendance  is  requested,  to  aid  the 
meeting  with  your  influence,  information,  and  talents.  Dated  at 
Washington,  this  19th  day  of  January,  1808. 

"  '  Stephen  R.  Beadle y.' 

"This  assumption  oi  power  excited  the  indignation  of  several 
of  the  members,  who  did  not  merely  absent  themselves  from  the 
meeting,  but  denounced  it  in  the  most  pointed  terms. 

"The  meeting  was,  nevertheless,  held,  and  ninety-four  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  attended — only  one  gentleman  from  the  state 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Madison  was  agreed  upon,  and  nominated 
with  much  apparent  unanimity ;  but  there  was  a  strong  party,  out 
of  doors,  that  supported  Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  the  favorite  of  sev- 
eral republicans  then  partially  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
policy.  This  difference  of  opinion  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths 
that  Mr.  Monroe  narrowly  escaped  the  political  rejection  which 
party,  four  years  afterwards,  extended  to  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton, 
for  suffering  his  name  to  be  polled  against  that  of  Mr.  Madison ; 
but  the  commanding  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  his  persever- 
ing and  powerful  efforts,  together  with  that  peculiar  and  praise- 
worthy faculty  possessed  by  the  people  of  Virginia  to  keep  the 
'moral  energies'  of  their  state  unbroken,  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation after  some  considerable  time.  The  opposition,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Mr.  John  Randolph,  still  shewed  itself,  but  Mr. 
Monroe  became  secretary  of  state,  and  acted  harmoniously  with 
his  successful  competitor. ': 
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There  were  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  Republican  Congressmen,  and  ninety-four  of  these, 
one  of  whom  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  attended  this 
second  "caucus."  Eighty -three  of  them  sustained 
Madison  for  the  Presidency  and  eleven  were  divided 
between  Monroe  and  George  Clinton. 

Two  or  three  days  before  this  "caucus,"  two  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Richmond,  one  in  the  interests  of 
Madison,  and  the  other  of  Monroe.  In  one  of  these 
Legislative  caucuses  Monroe  received  fifty  votes,  the 
other  ten  members  present  voting  for  Madison.  The 
other  meeting  was  much  larger,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  members  of  the  Assembly  supporting  Mr.  Madison. 

Seventeen  Republican  Congressmen  published  a 
joint  protest  against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison, 
and  without  recommending  any  candidate,  declared  that 
he  was  entirely  unfit  to  be  President.  The  Federalists 
nominated  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Rufus 
King,  and  the  election,  in  November,  was  quite  warmly 
contested.  But  neither  the  divisions  and  indifference 
among  the  Republicans,  nor  the  exertions  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, were  of  any  avail.  Most  members  of  the 
party  were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  wish 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  conclusive. 

It  was  believed  even  among  many  Anti-Federalists 
(Republicans)  that  Madison  and  Jefferson  had  man- 
aged British  negotiations  without  skill,  and  that  the 
very  doubtful  entanglements  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  this  country  were  owing  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's disposition  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  what  he 
called  peace,  and  the  general  want  of  skill  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  diplomatic  department.  After  Mr.  Madi- 
son's election,  and  before  he  assumed  the  Presidency, 
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he  made  a  determined  effort  to  bring  England  to  terms 
and  settle  the  differences  between  the  two  countries, 
but  to  no  effect.  The  outcry  against  the  Jefferson 
Administration  about  British  complications  was  not 
very  well  founded,  at  best.  Mr.  Jefferson  had,  it  is 
true,  quite  unceremoniously  rejected  the  Monroe  and 
Pinckney  treaty  with  England,  but  it  was  never  very 
clearly  proven  that  he  was  not  right  in  fact,  if  not  in 
form,  in  that  matter.  Rufus  .King  had  tried  his  hand 
with  England,  and  nobody  else,  not  even  John  Adams, 
had  been  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  negotiations 
with  that  country.  England  was  yet  sore  over  her 
American  losses,  and  a  little  more  gunpowder  was 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  give  her  the  temper  for  deal- 
ing with  this  country  on  correct  international  principles. 
On  Wednesday,  February  8,  1809,  at  noon,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  met  in  the  "Chamber"  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  the  President  of  the 
Senate  opened  the  electoral  votes  from  all  the  States, 
and  they  were  duly  counted,  showing  still  one  of  the 
interesting  results  of  these  elections  in  those  early  days. 

FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

James  Madison,      .......  122 

C.  C.  Pinckney, 47 

George  Clinton,      .....••       6 

The    electoral  votes  had  now   arisen  to   176,  but 

Kentucky  lost   one  of  her  eight  votes  by  the  absence 

of  an  elector. 

FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

George  Clinton, 113 

Rufus  King, 47 

John  Langdon,        .......       9 

/    James  Madison,  .......  3 

James  Monroe,       .......       3 
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The  State  electors  stood  as  follows  :  New  Hampshire 
7,  Massachusetts  19,  Rhode  Island  4,  Connecticut  9, 
Delaware  3,  Maryland  2,  and  North  Carolina  3  for 
Pinckney  and  King;  New  York  13,  New  Jersey  8, 
Pennsylvania  20,  Maryland  9,  Virginia  24,  North 
Carolina  11,  South  Carolina  10,  Georgia  6,  Kentucky 
7,  and  Tennessee  5  for  Madison  and  Clinton ;  and  Ohio 
3  and  Vermont  6  for  Madison  and  John  Langdon; 
New  York  6  for  Clinton  for  the  Presidency ;  and 
New  York  3  for  Madison  and  3  for  Monroe  for  Vice- 
President. 

In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1809,  the  oath  of  office  as  President  was  administered 
to  Mr.  Madison  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  Mr. 
Madison  was  dressed  in  a  plain  black  suit,  and  with 
modesty  and  dignity  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 
Mr.  Jefferson  sat  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  in  which  he  had  been  the  head,  with  for- 
eign ministers,  Congressmen,  and  a  large  number  of 
citizens  were  present. 

The  address  was  well  received,  and  without  any 
good  foundation  for  it,  the  hope  was  generally  enter- 
tained that,  under  the  new  Administration,  the  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable  attitude  of  foreign  affairs  would  be 
happily  changed. 

MR.  MADISON'S  FIKST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

March  4,  1809. 

"Unwilling  to  depart  from  examples  of  the  most  revered 
authority,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  now  presented,  to  express 
the  profound  impression  made  on  me  by  the  call  of  my  country 
to  the  station,  to  the  duties  of  which  I  am  about  to  pledge  myself 
by  the  most  solemn  of  sanctions.  So  distinguished  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence, proceeding  from  the  deliberate  and  tranquil  suffrage  of  a 
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free  and  virtuous  nation  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
commanded  my  gratitude  and  devotion,  as  well  as  filled  me  with 
an  awful  sense  of  the  trust  to  be  assumed.  Under  the  various 
circumstances  which  give  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  existing  period, 
I  feel  that  both  the  honor  and-  the  responsibility  allotted  to  me  are 
inexpressibly  enhanced. 

"The  present  situation  of  the  world  is  indeed  without  a  par- 
allel, and  that  of  ourown  country  full  of  difficulties.  The  pressure 
of  these  too  is  the  more  severely  felt,  because  they  have  fallen  upon 
us  at  a  moment  when  the  national  prosperity  being  at  a  height  not 
before  attained,  the  contrast  resulting  from  the  change  has  been 
rendered  the  more  striking.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  our 
republican  institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  all 
nations,  while  so  many  of  them  were  engaged  in  bloody  and 
wasteful  wars,  the  fruits  of  a  just  policy  were  enjoyed  in  an  unri- 
valed growth  of  our  faculties  and  resources.  Proofs  of  this  were 
seen  in  the  improvements  of  agriculture ;  in  the  successful  enter- 
prises of  commerce ;  in  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  useful 
arts ;  in  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  use  made  of 
it  in  reducing  the  public  debt ;  and  in  the  valuable  works  and 
establishments  everywhere  multiplying  over  the  face  of  our  land. 

"  It  is  a  precious  reflection  that  the  transition  from  this  pros- 
perous condition  of  our  country  to  the  scene  which  has  for  some 
time  been  distressing  us,  is  not  chargeable  on  any  unwarrantable 
views,  nor,  as  I  trust,  on  any  involuntary  errors  in  the  public 
councils.  Indulging  no  passions  which  trespass  on  the  rights  or 
repose  of  other  nations,  it  has  been  the  true  glory  of  the  United 
States  to  cultivate  peace  by  observing  justice,  and  to  entitle  them- 
selves to  the  respect  of  the  nations  at  war  by  fulfilling  their  neu- 
tral obligations  with  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality.  If  there 
be  candor  in  the  world,  the  truth  of  these  assertions  will  not  be 
questioned ;  posterity  at  least  will  do  justice  to  them. 

"This  unexceptionable  course  could  not  avail  against  the 
injustice  and  violence  of  the  belligerent  powers.  In  their  rage 
against  each  other,  or  impelled  by  more  direct  motives,  principles 
of  retaliation  have  been  introduced,  equally  contrary  to  universal 
reason  and  acknowledged  law.  How  long  their  arbitrary  edicts 
will  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  demonstrations  that  not  even  a 
pretext  for  them  has  been  given  by  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
fair  and  liberal  attempt  to  induce  revocation  of  them  can  not  be 
anticipated.     Assuring  myself  that  under  every   vicissitude  the 
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determined  spirit  and  united  councils  of  the  nation  will  be  safe- 
guards to  its  honor  and  its  essential  interests,  I  repair  to  the  post 
assigned  me,  with  no  other  discouragement  than  what  springs  from 
my  own  inadequacy  to  its  high  duties.  If  I  do  not  sink  under  the 
weight  of  this  deep  conviction,  it  is  because  I  find  some  support 
in  a  consciousness  of  the  purposes,  and  a  confidence  in  the  princi- 
ples which  I  bring  with  me  into  this  arduous  service. 

"  To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all  nations 
having  correspondent  dispositions ;  to  maintain  sincere  neutrality 
toward  belligerent  nations ;  to  prefer  in  all  cases  amicable  discus- 
sion and  reasonable  accommodation  of  differences  to  a  decision 
of  them  by  an  appeal  to  arms;  to  exclude  foreign  intrigues  and 
foreign  partialities,  so  degrading  to  all  countries  and  so  baneful  to 
free  ones ;  to  foster  a  spirit  of  independence  too  just  to  invade  the 
rights  of  others,  too  proud  to  surrender  our  own,  too  liberal 
to  indulge  unworthy  prejudices  ourselves,  and  too  elevated  not 
to  look  down  upon  them  in  others;  to  hold  the  union  of  the 
States  as  the  basis  of  their  peace  and  happiness ;  to  support 
the  Constitution,  which  is  the  cement  of  the  union,  as  well  in  its 
limitations  as  in  its  authorities ;  to  respect  the  rights  and  authori- 
ties reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  as  equally  incorpo- 
rated with,  and  essential  to,  the  success  of  the  general  system ;  to 
avoid  the  slightest  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience  or  the 
functions  of  religion,  so  wisely  exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction  ;  to 
preserve  in  their  full  energy  the  other  salutary  provisions  in  be- 
half of  private  and  personal  rights,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press ; 
to  observe  economy  in  public  expenditures ;  to  liberate  the  public 
resources  by  an  honorable  disharge  of  the  public  debts;  to  keep 
within  the  requisite  limits  a  standing  military  force,  always  remem- 
bering that  an  armed  and  trained  militia  is  the  firmest  bulwark  of 
republics — that  without  standing  armies  their  liberty  can  never  be 
in  danger,  nor  with  large  ones  safe  ;  to  promote  by  authorized  means 
improvements  friendly  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to 
external  as  well  as  internal  commerce ;  to  favor  in  like  manner 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  information  as  the 
best  aliment  to  true  liberty ;  to  carry  on  the  benevolent  plans 
which  have  been  so  meritoriously  applied  to  the  conversion  of  our 
aboriginal  neighbors  from  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of 
savage  life  to  a  participation  of  the  improvements  of  which  the 
human  mind  and  manners  are  susceptible  in  a  civilized  state ; 
as  far  as  sentiments  and  intentions  such  as   these  can   aid  the 
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fulfillment  of  my  duty,  they  will  be  a  resource  which  can  not 
fail  me. 

"It  is  my  good  fortune,  moreover,  to  have  the  path  in  which 
I  am  to  tread  lighted  by  examples  of  illustrious  services,  success- 
fully rendered  in  the  most  trying  difficulties  by  those  who  have 
marched  before  me.  Of  those  of  my  immediate  predecessor  it 
might  least  become  me  here  to  speak.  I  may,  however,  be  par- 
doned for  not  suppressing  the  sympathy  with  which  my  heart  is 
full,  in  the  rich  reward  he  enjoys  in  the  benedictions  of  a  beloved 
country,  gratefully  bestowed  for  exalted  talents,  zealously  devoted, 
through  a  long  career,  to  the  advancement  of  its  highest  interest 
and  happiness. 

"But  the  source  to  which  I  look  for  the  aids  which  alone  can 
supply  my  deficiencies,  is  in  the  well-tried  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  counsels  of  those  representing 
them  in  the  other  departments  associated  in  the  care  of  the  na- 
tional interests.  In  these  my  confidence  will,  under  every  diffi- 
culty, be  placed,  next  to  that  in  which  we  have  all  been  encour- 
aged to  feel  in  the  guardianship  and  guidance  of  that  Almighty 
Being  whose  power  regulates  the  destiny  of  nations,  whose  bless- 
ings have  been  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  rising  republic, 
and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  address  our  devout  gratitude  for 
the  past,  as  well  as  our  fervent  supplications  and  best  hopes  for 
the  future." 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  had  begun  his  Administration 
under  favorable  circumstances  to  himself  and  the  coun- 
try, he  left  to  his  successor  an  inextricable  entangle- 
ment of  public  affairs  abroad,  and  a  greatly  disturbed 
condition  of  matters  at  home.  But  the  case  did  not 
appear  altogether  hopeless.  The  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican societies,  especially,  throughout  the  country 
hurried  forward  their  greetings  and  expressions  of 
confidence,  and  some  of  them  breathing  the  greatest 
depth  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country,  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  continued  insults  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Madison  chose  for  his  Cabinet :  Robert  Smith 
of  Maryland,  who  had  served  for  a  time  under  Presi- 
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dent  Jefferson  as  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of  State ; 
William  Eustis  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War; 
Paul  Hamilton  of  South  .Carolina,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  continued  in 
the  same  position;  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney  of  Delaware, 
Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  continued 
in  that  office. 

The  Postmaster-General  was  not  yet "  a  Cabinet 
officer,  but  Gideon  Granger,  who  filled  that  post  with 
success  under  the  former  Administration,  Was  retained 
in  the  place  by  Mr.  Madison.  The  Cabinet  was  a 
fairly  good  one,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  a  fortunate 
selection,  and  in  a  year  or  two  began  to  undergo 
dissolution. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Madison  entered  upon  his  office  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
sacrificed  the  elements  and  conditions  of  dignity, 
strength,  and  safety,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  his 
disposition  and  policy  for  peace,  and  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor the  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  experiments 
of  an  embargo  and  non-intercourse.  While  desiring 
peace  above  all  things,  and  hating  war,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  not  been  successful  in  his  methods  of  securing 
the  one,  or  warding  off  the  other.  To  the  frenzy  of 
France  and  England  Mr.  Jefferson  applied  philosoph- 
ical and  commercial  poultices,  and  for  the  national  de- 
fense, made  a  laughing-stock  of  the  country  by  his 
invention  of  a  strange  system  of  gun-boats  and  dry- 
docks.  Mr.  Madison  also  desired  peace,  but  affairs 
could  not  remain  as  they  were.  Something  must  be 
done  for  better  or  worse. 

Mr.  Erskine,  then  British  minister  to  this  country, 
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was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  differences  then  so  long  existing,  and 
interpreting  his  instructions  very  liberally,  in  April, 
1809,  made  a  communication  to  this  Government  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  authorized  to  make  reparation 
for  the  outrage  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  summer  of 
1807;  and  also  assured  the  Government  that  the 
"  orders  in  council "  would  be  repealed  as  soon  as  re- 
strictions to  commercial  intercourse  should  be  removed. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  prospects  of  a  speedy 
end  of  the  troubles,  and  as  a  means  of  pushing  them 
forward,  on  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  Madison  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  "  non-intercourse  act," 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  "embargo  act"  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  should  end  on  the  10th 
of  June,  and  trade  with  England  be  resumed,  the 
proclamation  being  based  on  the  supposition  that  that 
country  had  repealed,  or  was  about  to  repeal,  the  "  or- 
ders in  council "  as  to  the  United  States.  Hundreds 
of  American  vessels  loaded  and  waiting  in  the  harbors 
for  this  event,  now  skipped  out  to  sea,  and  the  new 
Administration  suddenly  rose  to  great  popularity.  But 
this  state  of  affairs,  unfortunately,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. <  Mr.  Erskine  had  misinterpreted  the  spirit  and 
purposes  of  the  British  Ministry,  who  rejected  his  ar- 
rangements, as  unceremoniously  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
the  Monroe-Pinckney  treaty.  Erskine  was  recalled, 
and  Mr.  Madison  was  forced  to  issue  another  proclama- 
tion reviving  the  non-intercourse  act  and  showing  the 
facts  which  compelled  him  to  do  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1809,  Con- 
gress met,  according  to  an  act  passed  at  the  previous 
session,  on  account  of  the  prospects  of  war,  and  the 
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critical  aspects  of  public  affairs.  This  session  only- 
continued  to  the  28th  of  June,  and  did  very  little 
business.  Of  course  the  organization  was  effected  in 
the  interest  of  the  Administration.  The  non-inter- 
course law  was  somewhat  modified,  at  this  session,  and 
continued. 

Troubles  now  thickened  around  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. The  Federalists  claimed  that  the  embargo 
act  which  had  finally  been  succeeded  by  the  little  less 
objectionable  non-intercourse  measure,  was  not  only 
ruinous  directly  to  the  country,  but  also  that  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  had  intended  by  it  to  aid  the  purpose 
of  France  in  the  destruction  of  British  power  on  the 
sen,  and  that  the  President  and  his  advisers  were  now 
privately  interested  in  that  purpose.  While  the  em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse  laws  were  hurtful  enough, 
as  nobody  would  dispute,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  that  either  Mr.  Madison  or  his 
predecessor  was  ever  privy  to  any  designs  of  France 
upon  England,  or  that  they  did  not  join  in  the  common 
anxiety  and  dread  as  to  the  schemes  of  Bonaparte. 

The  Federalists  said  that  the  embargo  act  was  a 
direct  attack  at  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  country  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  resist.  But  this  was  no  argument  against  the 
measure,  necessarily.  It  was  meant  by  its  advocates 
to  affect  British  interests,  and  was  deemed  a  retaliatory 
necessity  on  the  part  of  this  country.  It  was  only 
claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be  a  corrective  measure. 
And  although  it  cut  both  ways,  against  its  friends,  as 
well  as  its  foreign  enemy,  and  was  no  doubt  unwise, 
as  it  certainly  was  ineffective  in  its  purpose  of  bring- 
ing England  to  reasonable  terms,  it  only  deserves  to 
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be  ranked  with  not  a  few  other  similarly  unwise  and 
ineffective  measures,  put  forward  with  apparently  the 
best  motives,  here  and  there,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Government.  But  this  is  all  that  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  any  of  these  erroneous  steps.  Good  inten- 
tions are  poor  palliations  for  unwise  deeds.  No  public 
administration  or  private  character  can  stand  on  a  de- 
fense so  founded. 

It  was  said  by  the  opposition  that,  "  this  hasty  and 
violent  step  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  we  had  not  only  forborne  to  do 
justice  to  'ourselves,  but  had  been  singularly  moderate 
in  our  conduct  under  injuries,  which  were  unquestion- 
able in  their  nature,  and  weighty  in  their  degree." 
That,  "  the  perseverance  with  which  the  Administra- 
tion continues  to  demand,  as  indispensable  to  any 
treaty,  the  formal  surrender  of  rights  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  British  nation,  is  complete  evidence  of 
a  determination  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them 
during  the  present  war  (in  Europe)."  That,  "  this  ex- 
terminating war,  then,  upon  neutral  commerce,  under 
which  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  doomed  to  ex- 
pire, was  obviously  commenced  by  France."  And  that, 
"  true  spirit  of  conciliation  has  never  been  displayed 
in  any  negotiation  between  our  Administration  and 
England.  On  the  contrary,  our  conduct  has  uniformly 
betrayed  our  fears,  that  the  restoration  of  amicable 
intercourse  with  that  nation  would  be  the  signal  for 
war  with  France." 

So  it  may  be  seen  how  completely  the  Federalists 
had  taken  up  the  old  extravagant  and  unreasonable 
spirit  of  ceffsure  and  criticism  which  had  years  before 
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belonged  to  their  political  opponents.  It  was  simply 
the  perpetual  question  of  differences  between  the  ins 
and  the  outs,  the  temptations  mainly  being  on  the  side 
of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Madison's  letters  to  Jefferson  were  quite  nu- 
merous, especially  during  the  first  year  of  his  Presi- 
dency. They  were  in  the  same  open,  friendly,  reliant 
terms  as  formerly,  freely  discussing  matters  of  interest 
to  the  country,  but  showing  no  shadow  of  subserviency 
to  his  old  friend.  This  he  never  had  done  in  truth, 
more  than  in  accommodation  to  the  respect  and  esteem 
he  had  for  him.  While  at  times  it  is  quite  evident 
that  his  letters  were  shaped  with  special  reference  to 
drawing  out  Mr.  Jefferson's  frank  views,  it  is  yet 
everywhere  apparent  that  they  were  mainly  meant  to 
gratify  his  friend's  disposition  to  keep  well  informed 
as  to  the  movements  and  dangers  of  the  Government 
with  which  he  had  been  so  long  identified,  and  as  a 
token  of  the  continuance  of  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship which  had  been  closer,  and  in  general  terms,  bet- 
ter founded,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  all  his 
public  associates. 

As  the  complications  with  Great  Britain  became 
more  doubtful  and  vexatious,  the  indications  became 
more  apparent  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would 
stand  by  the  Administration  in  any  emergency.  In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1809,  addresses  of  sympathy 
and  support  from  various  parts  of  the  country  began 
to  pour  in  upon  the  President.  In  answer  to  one  of 
these  from  New  Orleans  he  wrote  : 

' '  The  Nation  into  whose  bosom  you  have  been  received  must 
always  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  because  it  at  once  indicates  and 
promotes  the  general  prosperity.     Never  was  such*1  a  connection 
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more  distinctly  pointed  out  by  nature  herself,  nor  can  the  recip- 
rocal benefits  of  it  ever  cease  while  the  laudable  and  enlightened 
sentiments,  which  you  proclaim,  shall  continue  to  pervade  the 
great  body  of  our  fellow-citizens." 

To  another  he  wrote  : 

' '  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  well  entitled  to  the 
high  character  you  assign  to  it.  It  is  among  the  proofs  of  its 
merit  that  it  is  capable  of  inspiring  with  admiration  and  attach- 
ment the  most  distant  members  of  the  comprehensive  family  over 
whom  its  guardianship  extends.  And  it  is  equally  honorable  to 
their  enlarged  patriotism  to  cherish  those  sentiments,  while  the 
immaturity  of  their  situation  suspends  a  part  of  the  advantages 
common  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  elder  communities." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.    MADISON    IN   THE    PRESIDENTIAL    CHAIR— FIRST    AN- 
NUAL  MESSAGE— ANTE-BELLUM  SIGNS. 

ON  the  27th   of  November,  1809,  Congress  again 
assembled,  and   remained  in  session  until   May 
1st  of  the  next  year. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Madison's  message  at  the 
beginning  of  the  special  session,  and  his  first  annual 
message  at  the  opening  of  this  session  of  Congress : 

SPECIAL  SESSION— MESSAGE. 

May  S3,  1809. 
"  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

"On  this  first  occasion  of  meeting  you,  it  affords  me  much 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  commencement  of  a 
favorable  change  in  our  foreign  relations ;  the  critical  state  of 
which  induced  a  session  of  Congress  at  this  early  period. 

' '  In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  interdicting  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  our  ministers 
at  London  and  Paris  were  without  delay  instructed  to  let  it  be 
understood  by  the  French  and  British  governments,  that  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Executive  to  renew  commercial  intercourse 
with  their  respective  nations  would  be  exercised  in  the  case 
specified  by  that  act. 

"Soon  after  these  instructions  were  despatched,  it  was  found 
that  the  British  government,  anticipating  from  early  proceedings 
of  Congress  at  their  last  session,  the  state  of  our  laws  which  has 
been  the  effect  of  placing  the  two  belligerent  powers  on  a  footing 
of  equal  restrictions,  and,  relying  on  the  conciliatory  disposition 
of  the  United  States,  had  transmitted  to  their  legation  here  pro- 
visional instructions  not  only  to  offer  satisfaction  for  the  attack  on 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  to  make  known  the  determination  of  his 
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Britannic  majesty  to  send  an  envoy  extraordinary  with  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  on  all  the  points  between  the  two  countries,  but, 
moreover,  to  signify  his- willingness,  in  the  meantime,  to  withdraw  his 
orders  in  council,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  would  be  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

"These  steps  of  the  British  government  led  to  the  correspond- 
ence and  the  proclamation  now  laid  before  you,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will  be  renewable  after 
the  10th  day  of  June  next. 

"  While  I  take  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  councils  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  which,  no  longer  adhering  to  the  policy  which 
made  an  abandonment  by  France  of  her  decree  a  pre-requisite  to  a 
revocation  of  the  British  orders,  have  substituted  the  amicable 
course  which  has  issued  thus  happily,  I  can  not  do  less  than  refer 
to  the  proposal  heretofore  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
embracing  a  like  restoration  of  the  suspended  commerce,  as  a 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  accommodation  which  has  at  no  time  been 
intermitted,  and  to  the  result  which  now  calls  for  our  congratu- 
lations, as  corroborating  the  principles  by  which  the  public 
councils  have  been  guided  during  a  period  of  the  most  trying 
embarrassments. 

"The  discontinuance  of  the  British  orders,  as  they  respect  the 
United  States,  having  been  thus  arranged,  a  communication  of  the 
event  has  been  forwarded  in  one  of  our  public  vessels  to  our  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  with  instructions  to  avail  himself  of 
the  important  addition  thereby  made  to  the  considerations  which 
press  on  the  justice  of  the  French  government  a  revocation  of  its 
decrees,  or  such  a  modification  of  them  as  that  they  shall  cease  to 
violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"The  revision  of  our  commercial  laws,  proper  to  adapt  them 
to  the  arrangement  which  has  taken  place  with  Great  Britain, 
will  doubtless  engage  the  early  attention  of  Congress.  It  will  be 
worthy,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  just  and  provident  care,  to 
make  such  further  alterations  in  the  laws  as  will  more  especially 
protect  and  foster  the  several  branches  of  manufacture  which  have 
been  recently  instituted  or  extended  by  the  laudable  exertions  of 
our  citizens. 

"  Under  the  existing  aspect  of  our  aflairs,  I  have  thought  it  not 
inconsistent  with  a  just  precaution  to  have  the  gunboats,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  New  Orleans,  placed  in  a  situation  incurring 
no  expense  beyond  that  requisite  for  their  preservation  and  con- 
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veniency  for  future  service,  and  to  have  the  crews  of  those  at  New 
Orleans  reduced  to  the  number  required  for  their  navigation 
and  safety. 

"I  have  thought,  also,  that  our  citizens,  detached  in  quotas 
of  militia  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand,  under  the  act  of 
March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  might  not  improp- 
erly be  relieved  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  held  for  imme- 
diate service.     A  discharge  of  them  has  been  accordingly  directed. 

"The  progress  made  in  raising  and  organizing  the  additional 
military  force,  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the  act  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  together  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops,  will  appear  in  a  report  which  the  secretary  of 
war  is  preparing,  and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Of  the  additional  frigates  required  by  an  act  of  the  last 
session  to  be  fitted  for  actual  service,  two  are  in  readiness,  one 
nearly  so,  and  the  fourth  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  the  month 
of  July.  A  report  which  the  secretary  of  the  navy  is  preparing 
on  the  subject,  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  will  show,  at  the  same 
time,  the  progress  made  in  officering  and  manning  these  ships. 
It  will  sliow,  also,  the  degree  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  other  public  armed  ships  have  been  carried  into 
execution. 

"  It  will  rest  with  the  judgment  of  Congress  to  decide  how  far 
the  change  in  our  external  prospect  may  authorize  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  army  and  navy  establishments. 

"  The  works  of  defense  for  our  seaport  towns  and  harbors  have 
proceeded  with  as  much  activity  as  the  season  of  the  year  and 
other  circumstances  would  admit.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
state  that  the  appropriations  hitherto  made  being  found  to  be  de- 
ficient, a  further  provision  will  claim  the  early  consideration  of 
Congress. 

"  The  whole  of  the  eight  per  cent  stock  remaining  due  by  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  five  millions  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  had  been  reimbursed  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1808. 
And  on  the  first  day  of  April  last  the  sum  in  the  treasury  ex- 
ceeded nine  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  This,  together  with 
the  receipts  of  the  current  year  on  account  of  former  revenue 
bonds,  will  probably  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  year.  But  the  suspension  of  ex- 
ports, and  the  consequent  decrease  of  importations  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  will  necessarily  cause  a  great  diminution  in 
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the  receipts  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten. 
After  that  year,  should  our  foreign  relations  be  undisturbed,  the 
revenue  will  again  be  more  than  commensurate  to  all  the  ex- 
penditures. » 

"Aware  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  protracted  session  at  the 
present  season  of  the  year,  I  forbear  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  any  matters  not  particularly  urgent.  It  remains, 
therefore,  only  to  assure  you  of  the  fidelity  and  alacrity  with 
which  I  shall  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  to  pray  it  may  experience  a  continuance  of  the  divine 
blessings  by  which  it  has  been  so  signally  favored." 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
November  29,  1809. 
"Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

"At  the  period  of  our  last  meeting  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
communicating  an  adjustment  with  one  of  the  principal  belliger- 
ent nations,  highly  important  in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  pre- 
saging a  more  extended  accommodation.  It  is  with  deep  concern 
I  am  now  to  inform  you  that  the  favorable  prospect  has  been 
overclouded  by  a  refusal  of  the  British  government  to  abide  by 
the  act  of  its  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  by  its  ensuing  policy 
towards  the  United  States,  as  seen  through  the  communications 
of  the  minister  sent  to  replace  him. 

"  Whatever  pleas  may  be  urged  for  a  disvowal  of  engagements 
formed  by  diplomatic  functionaries  in  cases  where  by  the  terms 
of  the  engagements  a  mutual  ratification  is  reserved,  or  where 
notice  at  the  time  may  have  been  given  of  a  departure  from  in- 
structions, or  in  extraordinary  cases  essentially  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  a  disavowal  could  not  have  been  apprehended  in 
a  case  where  no  such  notice  or  violation  existed,  where  no  such 
ratification  was  reserved,  and  more  especially  where,  as  is  now  in 
proof,  an  engagement  to  be  executed  without  any  such  ratification 
was  contemplated  by  the  instructions  given,  and  where  it  had,  with 
good  faith,  been  carried  into  immediate  execution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

"These  considerations  not  having  restrained  the  British  gov- 
ernment from  disavowing  the  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which  its 
orders  in  council  were  to  be  revoked,  and  the  event  authorizing 
the  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  having  thus  not  taken  place, 
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it  necessarily  became  a  question  of  equal  urgency  and  importance, 
whether  the  act  prohibiting  that  intercourse  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  remaining  in  legal  force.  This  question  being,  after  due 
deliberation,  determined  in  the  affirmative,  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect  was  issued.  It  could  not  but  happen,  however,  that  a  re- 
turn to  this  state  of  things  from  that  which  had  followed  an  exe- 
cution of  the  arrangement  by  the  United  States  would  involve 
difficulties.  With  a  view  to  diminish  these  as  much  as  possible, 
the  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  now  laid  before 
you,  were  transmitted  to  the  collectors  of  the  several  ports.  If 
in  permitting  British  vessels  to  depart  without  giving  bonds  not 
to  proceed  to  their  own  ports  it  should  appear  that  the  tenor  of 
legal  authority  has  not  been  strictly  pursued,  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  anxious  desire  which  was  felt  that  no  individuals  should  be 
injured  by  so  unforeseen  an  occurrence;  and  I  rely  on  the  regard 
of  Congress  for  the  equitable  interests  of  our  own  citizens  to  adopt 
whatever  further  provisions  may  be  found  requisite  for  a  general 
remission  of  penalties  involuntarily  incurred. 

"  The  recall  of  the  disavowed  minister  having  been  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  hopes  were  indulged  that  the 
new  mission  would  contribute  to  alleviate  the  disappointment 
which  had  been  produced,  and  to  remove  the  causes  which  had  so 
long  embarrassed  the  good  understanding  of  the  two  nations.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  it  would  at  least  be  charged  with  con- 
ciliatory explanations  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken,  and  with 
proposals  to  be  substituted  for  the  rejected  arrangement.  Season- 
able and  universal  as  this  expectation  was,  it  also  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  From  the  first  official  disclosures  of  the  new  minister  it 
was  found  that  he  had  received  no  authority  to  enter  into  expla- 
nations relative  to  either  branch  of  the  arrangement  disavowed, 
nor  any  authority  to  substitute  proposals  as  to  that  branch  which 
concerned  the  British  orders  in  council ;  and  finally,  that  his  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  the  other  branch,  the  attack  on  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  were  founded  on  a  presumption  repeatedly  declared 
to  be  inadmissible  by  the  United  States,  that  the  first  step  toward 
adjustment  was  due  from  them,  the  proposals  at  the  same  time 
omitted  even  a  reference  to  the  officer  answerable  for  the  murder- 
ous aggression,  and  asserting  a  claim  not  less  contrary  to  the  Brit- 
ish laws  and  British  practice  than  to  the  principles  and  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

"  The  correspondence  between  the  department  of  state  and  this 
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minister  will  show  how  unessentially  the  features  presented  in  its 
commencement  have  been  varied  in  its  progress.  It  will  show  also 
that,  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  all  governments,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  imputations  on  this,  which  required  that  no  further 
communications  should  be  received  from  him.  The  necessity  of 
this  step  will  be  made  known  to  his  Britannic  majesty  through  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in  London.  And  it 
would  indicate  a  want  of  the  confidence  due  to  a  government  which 
so  well  understands  and  exacts  what  becomes  foreign  ministers 
near  it,  not  to  infer  that  the  misconduct  of  its  own  representative 
will  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  has  been  regarded 
here.  The  British  government  will  learn  at  the  same  time  that  a 
ready  attention  will  be  given  to  communications  through  any 
channel  which  may  be  substituted.  It  will  be  happy  if  the  change 
in  this  respect  should  be  accompanied  by  a  favorable  revision  of 
the  unfriendly  policy  which  has  been  so  long  pursued  toward  the 
United  States. 

"With  France,  the  other  belligerent,  whose  trespasses  on  our 
commercial  rights  have  long  been  the  subject  of  our  just  remon- 
strances, the  posture  of  our  relations  does  not  correspond  with  the 
measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  effect  a  favor- 
ble  change.  The  result  of  the  several  communications  made  to 
her  government,  in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  vested  by  Con- 
gress in  the  executive,  is  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  our 
minister  at  Paris  now  laid  before  you. 

"  By  some  of  the  other  belligerents,  although  professing  just  and 
amicable  dispositions,  injuries  materially  affecting  our  commerce 
have  not  been  duly  controlled  or  repressed.  In  these  cases,  the 
interpositions  deemed  proper  on  our  part  have  not  been  omitted. 
But  it  well  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  how  far 
both  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  American  flag  may  be  consulted 
by  adequate  provision  against  that  collu  ;ve  prostitution  of  it  by 
individuals,  unworthy  of  the  American  name,  which  has  so  much 
favored  the  real  or  pretended  suspicions  under  which  the  honest 
commerce  of  their  fellow-citizens  has  suffered. 

"In  relation  to  the  powers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  nothing 
has  occurred  which  is  not  of  a  nature  rather  to  inspire  confidence 
than  distrust,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  existing  amity.  With 
our  Indian  neighbors,  the  just  and  benevolent  system  continued 
toward  them  has  also  preserved  peace,  aDd  is  more  and  more  ad- 
vancing habits  favorable  to  their  civilization  and  happiness. 
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' '  From  a  statement  which  will  be  made  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fortifications  on  our  maritime  frontier 
are  in  many  of  the  ports  completed,  affording  the  defense  which 
was  contemplated,  and  that  a  further  time  will  be  required  to 
render  complete  the  works  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  in 
some  other  places.  By  the  enlargement  of  the  works  and  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  hands  at  the  public  armories, 
the  supply  of  small  arms  of  an  improving  quality  appears  to  be 
annually  increasing  at  a  rate  that,  with  those  made  on  private 
contract,  may  be  expected  to  go  far  toward  providing  for  the 
public  exigency. 

"  The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  equipment  of  our 
vessels-of-war  having  been  fully  carried  into  execution,  I  refer  to 
the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  the  information 
which  may  be  proper  on  that  subject.  To  that  statement  is  added 
a  view  of  the  transfers  of  appropriations  authorized  by  the  act  of 
the  session  preceding  the  last,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
transfers  were  made. 

' '  Whatever  may  be  the  course  of  your  deliberations  on  the 
subject  of  our  military  establishments,  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  in 
not  recommending  to  your  serious  attention  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing to  our  militia,  the  great  bulwark  of  our  security  and  resource 
of  our  power,  an  organization  the  best  adapted  to  eventual  situa- 
tions for  which  the  United  States  ought  to  be  prepared. 

' '  The  sums  which  had  been  previously  accumulated  in  the 
treasury,  together  with  the  receipts  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September  last  (and  amounting  to  more  than  nine  mill- 
ions of  dollars),  have  enabled  us  to  fulfill  all  our  engagements  and 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  government  without  recurring 
to  any  loan.  But  the  insecurity  of  our  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  the  public  revenue  will  probably  produce  a 
deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing  year,  for  which,  and  for 
other  details,  I  refor  to  the  statements  which  will  be  transmitted 
from  the  treasury. 

' '  In  the  state  which  has  been  presented  of  our  affairs  with  the 
great  parties  to  a  disastrous  and  protracted  war,  carried  on  in  a 
mode  equally  injurious  and  unjust  to  the  United  States  as  a  neu- 
tral nation,  the  wisdom  of  the  National  Legislature  will  be  again 
summoned  to  the  important  decision  on  the  alternatives  before 
them.  That  these  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  worthy  the  councils  of  a 
nation  conscious  both  of  its  rectitude  and  of  its  rights,  and  careful 
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as  well  of  its  honor  as  of  its  peace,  I  have  an  entire  confidence. 
And  that  the  result  will  be  stamped  by  a  unanimity  becoming  the 
occasion,  and  be  supported  by  every  portion  of  our  citizens  with  a 
patriotism  enlightened  and  invigorated  by  experience,  ought  as 
little  to  be  doubted. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  wrongs  and  vexations  experienced  from 
external  causes,  there  is  much  room  for  congratulation  on  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  flowing  from  our  situation  at  home.  The 
blessing  of  health  has  never  been  more  universal.  The  fruits  of 
the  season,  though  in  particular  articles  and  districts  short  of  their 
usual  redundancy,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  our  wants  and  our 
comforts.  The  face  of  our  country  everywhere  presents  the  evi- 
dence of  laudable  enterprise,  of  extensive  capital,  and  of  durable 
improvement.  In  a  cultivation  of  the  materials  and  the  extension 
of  useful  manufactures,  more  especially  in  the  general  application 
to  household  fabrics,  we  behold  a  rapid  diminution  of  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  reflection  that 
this  revolution  in  our  pursuits  and  habits  is  in  no  slight  degree  a 
consequence  of  those  impolitic  and  arbitrary  edicts  by  which  the 
contending  nations,  in  endeavoring  each  of  them  to  obstruct  our 
trade  with  the  other,  have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of  procuring 
the  productions  and  manufactures  of  which  our  own  are  now  tak- 
ing the  place. 

"Recollecting  always,  that  for  every  advantage  which  may 
contribute  to  distinguish  our  lot  from  that  to  which  others  are 
doomed  by  the  unhappy  spirit  of  the  times,  we  are  indebted  to 
that  Divine  Providence  whose  goodness  has  been  so  remarkably 
extended  to  this  rising  nation,  it  becomes  us  to  cherish  a  devout 
gratitude,  and  to  implore  from  the  same  Omnipotent  source,  a 
blessing  on  the  consultations  and  measures  about  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country." 

These  brief  messages  show  how  completely  the 
foreign  relations  absorbed  every  other  interest,  and  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  theme  which  must  mainly 
occupy  this  history 'for  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Madison's 
Administration. 

Jackson,  the  new  British  Minister,  who  succeeded 
the  well-disposed  Brskine,  arrived  early  in  October, 
1809,  and  all  that  could  be  done  with  him  was  done, 
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and  he  was  virtually  dismissed  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress  in  the  following  month. 

Jackson  was  an  overbearing  fellow,  and  fully  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Ministry,  started  out  with 
a  manner  which  indicated  the  result.  Mr.  Smith,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  of  like  temper,  and  nothing  was 
accomplished.  Indeed,  Jackson's  conduct  became  so 
insulting  that  the  President  declined  to  hold  any  fur- 
ther communication  with  him.  He  was  notified  of  this 
fact,  and  withdrew  to  New  York,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  at  the  instance  of  this  Government,  leaving 
the  two  countries  in  a  worse  attitude  than  he  found 
them. 

In  this  long  session,  Congress  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  the  country. 

The  non-intercourse  with  France  and  England  was 
renewed ;  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Francis  James  Jackson 
reviewed,  his  insolence  pronounced  upon,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's action  in  his  case  approved ;  a  law  was  passed 
providing  for  taking  the  census  in  1810 ;  for  a  new 
loan  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  meet  the 
increased  public  demands,  and  limited  resources  arising 
from  the  erroneous  policy  of  suspending  commerce; 
laws  concerning  public  roads,  public  lands,  territories, 
etc. ;  and  Congress  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  stand  by 
the  Executive  in  repelling  insults  of  every  character, 
and  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Early  in  1810  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused  to  be 
issued  what  was  called  the  "  decree  of  Rambouillet " 
in  retaliation  for  the  "non-intercourse"  act  of  this 
country.  This  decree  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  treasury  all  American  vessels  which  had  been 
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detained  in  French  ports  since  March  20,  1808,  and 
all  that  should  after  the  date  of  the  decree  enter  any 
of  the  ports  belonging  to  France.  This  decree  gave  a 
new  incentive  to  French  pirates  to  prey  upon  American 
commerce. 

In  the  fall  of  1806,  from  the  conquered  capital  of 
Prussia,  Napoleon  issued  his  famous  "  Berlin  decree," 
declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  hence  that  all  American  or  other  neutral  vessels 
entering  English  ports  were  liable  to  capture,  as  was 
also  all  the  products  of  English  manufactories,  although 
belonging  to  neutral  nations.  This  decree  led  England 
to  retaliate  with  her  famous  "  orders  in  council "  in 
November,  1807,  equally  injurious  to-  American  inter- 
ests. By  these  British  orders,  American  trade  with 
any  part  of  Europe  at  war  with  England  was  entirely 
cut  off.  By  a  peculiar  feature  of  these  orders  it.  was 
made  allowable  for  American  goods  to  be  landed  in 
England,  and  after  undergoing  inspection  and  paying 
duties,  to  be  reshipped  for  Europe. 

A  little  over  a  month  after  these  orders  were  an- 
nounced, Napoleon  issued  his  "Milan  decree,"  declar- 
ing that  every  neutral  vessel  which  should  submit  to 
be  searched  by  a  British  man-of-war,  pay  tribute  to 
England,  or  touch  at  any  English  port,  should  be  de- 
nationalized, and  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

England,  through  her  navy,  now  becoming  all-pow- 
erful on  the  sea,  was  able  to  enforce  her  "orders  in 
council,"  and  these  measures  together  nearly  destroyed 
American  commerce.  As  retaliatory  to  and  corrective 
of  these  acts  of  France  and  England  Mr.  Jefferson's 
equally  famous  "  embargo  law "  was  passed  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  22d  of  December,  1807,  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  having  previ- 
ously adopted  a  similar  bill  by  a  large  majority.  This 
embargo  act  provided  that  American  vessels  should  not 
sail  for  foreign  ports,  that  foreign  vessels  should  not 
take  cargoes  from  American  ports,  and  that  all  coasting 
vessels  should  give  bond  to  land  only  in  American 
ports.  The  Federalists  and  some  of  the  Democrats 
and  Democrat  newspapers  violently  opposed  this  step. 
In  New  England,  where  it  was  most  injuriously  felt, 
the  opposition  to  the  measure  became  desperate; 
even  going  so  far,  as  John  Quincy  Adams  and  others 
thought,  as  to  contemplate  an  attempt  to  separate  from 
the  Union.  Consequently  by  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  Congress  substituted  for  the  em- 
bargo, the  "  non-intercourse  law,"  going  into  effect  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1809. 

This  measure  gave  as  much  liberty  to  American 
commerce  as  possible,  while  it  was  still  hoped  in  vain 
to  correct  the  injurious  edicts  of  the  belligerents  by 
forbidding  intercourse  with  them.  Mr.  Madison  still 
believed  in  the  virtue  of  this  measure,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  in  May,  1810,  providing  for  its  renewal  was 
quite  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  never  met  the  views 
of  the  President,  although  it  became  a  law  by  his  sig- 
nature. It  provided  that  if  either  England  or  France 
repealed  its  obnoxious  decrees  affecting  this  country, 
and  the  other  nation  did  not  within  three  months  also 
reneal  hers,  that  intercourse  should  then  be  renewed 
with  the  one  making  the  step  required,  and  non-inter- 
course be  in  force  against  the  one  failing  to  repeal. 
The  law  also  provided  that  there  should  be  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  non-intercourse  act  for  three 
months,  the  President  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  pro- 
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claim  the  act  in  force  as  the  case  should  indicate.  The 
French  Government  saw  the  opportunity  offered  by 
this  unwise  arrangement  of  Congress,  and  in  August, 

1810,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  notified  General 
John  Armstrong,  the  American  representative  in 
France,  that  the  obnoxious  decrees  were  revoked,  and 
would  cease  in  November,  following.  This  step  was 
taken  on  account  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  and 
with  the  condition  that  if  Great  Britain  did  not  also 
comply,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
cause  its  rights  to  be  respected  by  England.  Napoleon 
knew  that  his  great  enemy  would  not  comply,  and  be- 
lieved he  had  the  means,  now  unwittingly  put  into  his 
hands,  for  setting  England  and  America  again  at  war. 
If  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Madison 
to  make  a  choice  between  France  and  England,  he  was 
now  in  the  way  to  do  it  to  his  liking.  He  accepted 
the  equivocal  language  of  the  French  Minister  as  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  in 
good  faith  issued  the  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1810,  declaring  the  non-intercourse  at  an  end 
with  France,  and  renewed  and  in  force  against  England 
in  three  months  if  she  did  not  repeal  the  "  orders  in 
council."  But  this  England  would  not  do.  Bonaparte 
knew  this,  and  the  step  he  had  taken  in  that  direction 
was  a  sharp  trick  to  bring  England  into  another  war. 
He  had  no  design  of  carrying  out  his  promise  as  to 
the  decrees.  And  shortly  afterwards  American  ves- 
sels were  held  for  sequestration  as  before.  The  new 
French  Minister  to  this  country  notified  the  Adminis- 
tration that  France  would  not  consider  the  question 
of  indemnity  for  American  vessels  ;    and   in   March, 

1811,  Napoleon  announced  that  the  objectionable  "  de- 
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crees"  were  the  law  of  his  empire.  Mr.  Madison 
urged  England  to  take  the  step  France  had,  and  repeal 
her  "  orders  in  council."  But  the  British  Ministers 
were  not  so  easily  gulled  by  the  very  unsatisfactory 
pretension  which  she  did  not  believe  Napoleon  ever 
meant  to  make  good.  The  President  had  been  too 
easily  caught,  and  another  direct  step  was  taken 
towards  war  with  England.  Mr.  Madison  and  his 
party  were  learning  slowly  that  America's  dear  French 
ally  cared  for  no  interests  but  her  own,  and  that  all 
she  ever  did  invest  in  America's  welfare  was  solely  in 
view  of  better  subserving  those  same  interests. 

While  John  Adams  and  the  Federal  party  wisely 
never  believed  in  the  pretensions  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, whoever  constituted  it,  towards  the  United 
States,  they  were  able  to  discriminate  in  behalf  of  the 
good  wishes  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  French  people 
towards  this  country  during  the  long  struggle  for  in'de- 
pendence.  Even  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  nego- 
tiate an  alliance  with  France,  Mr.  Adams  had  correctly 
portrayed  to  the  Continental  Congress  the  motives 
which  would  actuate  her  in  taking  sides  with  this 
country,  as  well  as  clearly  set  forth  the  policy  which 
should  control  America  in  dealing  with  her,  a  line  of 
policy  which  finally  became  a  fundamental  law  of  this 
country  in  reference  to  all  foreign  nations.  The  party 
which  opposed  the  Constitution,  and  during  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Government  under  it,  wildly  espoused 
the  cause  of  revolutionary  France,  and  seemed  to  labor 
under  the  sense  of  an  everlasting  weight  of  gratitude 
which  this  country  owed  to  the  French,  even  at  the 
risk  of  self-destruction,  was  not  able  when  it  came 
into   the   Administration   to   get  on  better  with  this 
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lovely  transatlantic  friend.  And  yet  it  was  difficult 
for  the  Anti-Federalists  to  understand  the  French,  and 
deal  with  other  nations  without  the  exhibition  of  some 
tendency  to  lean  towards  the  old  ally.  The  question 
of  motives  decides  the  true  relations  of  nations,  as 
well  as  of  individuals.  What  becomes  of  the  founda- 
tion for  good-will  and  gratitude  when  selfish,  ambitious, 
or  evil  purposes  are  discovered  as  the  actuating  mo- 
tives of  friendship  ?  What  can  be  said  of  the  kind- 
ness and  beneficence  which  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  or  pamper  the  vain  or  foolish  at  the  risk  or  loss 
of  independence  and  virtue  ? 

Motives  must  ever  be  the  true  criterion  of  deeds 
and  character.  The  friendship,  so-called,  which  de- 
bases, or  leads  to  corruption,  injustice,  and  other  evils, 
is  intrinsically  infernal.  Nations  are  but  complex 
men;  and  the  train  of  reasoning  which  binds  a  single 
individual  to  a  family  or  a  community,  applies  equally 
well,  on  general  principles,  to  international  obligations. 
In  the  moral  scale  the  simple  community  is  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  social  world. 

The  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  French  government 
and  people  were  slowly  effecting  a  radical  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Even 
the  Republican  leaders  were  accepting  the  early  Fed- 
eral theory  that  all  foreign  nations  should  be  dealt 
with  on  the  same  principles.  That  no  debt  of  grati- 
tude remained  anywhere  unpaid  where  justice  was  ig- 
nored. France  had,  indeed,  lost  her  political  influence 
over  this  country,  as  also  had  Great  Britain.  And 
since  the  "  War  of  1812  "  there  has  been  no  division 
in  political  parties  on  this  subject.  This  elementary 
principle   of    wisdom    had    been   learned   with    great 
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difficulty  by   both   British  and   French   partisans    in 
America. 

In  a  letter  to  William  Pinkney,  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, dated  at  Washington,  May  23,  1810,  President 
Madison  wrote  in  this  language : 

"  With  respect  to  the  French  Government,  we  are  taught  by 
experience  to  be  equally  distrustful.  It  will  have,  however,  the 
same  opportunity  presented  to  it,  with  the  British  Government, 
of  comparing  the  actual  state  of  things  with  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  repeal  of  its  decrees,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any 
plausible  motive  to  continue  the  former,  as  preferable  to  the  latter. 
A  worse  state  of  things  than  the  actual  one  could  not  exist  for 
France,  unless  her  preference  he  for  a  state  of  war.  If  she  be 
sincere,  either  in  her  late  propositions  relative  to  a  chronological 
revocation  of  illegal  edicts  against  neutrals,  or  to  a  pledge  from 
the  United  States  not  to  submit  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  she 
ought  at  once  to  embrace  the  arrangement  held  out  by  Congress, 
the  renewal  of  a  non-intercourse  with  great  Britain  being  the  very 
species  of  resistance  most  analogous  to  her  professed  views." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.  MADISON  AS  PRESIDENT—HIS  SECOND  ANNUAL  MES- 
SAGE—FLORIDA FILIBUSTERING. 

CONGRESS  again  assembled  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, and  this  short  session  ended  on  the  3d  of  the 
succeeding  March. 

The  following  is  President's  Madison's 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  5,  1810. 

'  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

' '  The  embarrassments  which  have  prevailed  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  so  much  employed  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  make 
it  a  primary  duty  in  meeting  you  to  communicate  whatever  may 
have  occurred  in  that  branch  of  our  national  affairs. 

"  The  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  concerning  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  their  dependencies,  having  invited  in  a  new  form 
a  termination  of  their  edicts  against  our  neutral  commerce,  copies 
of  the  act  were  immediately  forwarded  to  our  ministers  at  London 
and  Paris,  with  a  view  that  its  object  might  be  within  the  early 
attention  of  the  French  and  British  governments. 

"By  the  communication  received  through  our  minister  at 
Paris  it  appeared  that  a  knowledge  of  the  act  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment was  followed  by  a  declaration  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  were  revoked,  and  would  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  November  ensuing.  These  being  the  only  known  edicts 
of  France  within  the  description  of  the  act,  and  the  revocation 
of  them  being  such  that  they  ceased  at  that  date  to  violate  our 
neutral  commerce,  the  fact,  as  prescribed  by  law,  was  announced 
by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  the  second  day  of  November. 
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"It  would  have  well  accorded  with  the  conciliatory  views 
indicated  by  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  France,  to  have  ex- 
tended them  to  all  the  grounds  of  just  complaint  which  now  remain 
unadjusted  with  the  United  States.  It  was  particularly  an- 
ticipated that,  as  a  further  evidence  of  just  dispositions  toward 
them,  restoration  would  have  been  immediately  made  of  the 
property  of  our  citizens  seized  under  misapplication  of  the 
principle  of  reprisals  combined  with  a  misconstruction  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States.  This  expectation  has  not  been 
fulfilled. 

"From  the  British  government  no  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  act  has  been  received.  To  a  communication  from 
our  minister  at  London  of  a  revocation  by  the  French  govern- 
ment of  its  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  it  was  answered,  that  the 
British  system  would  be  relinquished  as  soon  as  the  repeal  of  the 
French  decrees  should  have  actually  taken  effect,  and  the  com- 
merce of  neutral  nations  have  been  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  stood  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees. 
This  pledge,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  import,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  intention  of  relinquishing,  along  with  the  orders  in 
council,  the  practice  of  those  novel  blockades  which  have  a  like 
effect  of  interrupting  our  neutral  commerce ;  and  this  further  jus- 
tice to  the  United  States  is  the  rather  to  be  looked  for,  inasmuch 
as  the  blockades  in  question,  being  not  more  contrary  to  the 
established  law  of  nations  than  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
blockade  formally  recognized  by  Great  Britain  herself,  could  have 
no  alleged  basis  other  than  the  plea  of  retaliation  alleged  as  the 
basis  of  the  orders  in  council.  Under  the  modification  of  the  original 
orders  of  November,  1807,  into  the  orders  of  April,  1809,  there  is 
indeed  scarcely  a  nominal  distinction  between  the  orders  and  the 
blockades.  One  of  those  illegitimate  blockades,  bearing  date  in 
May,  1806,  having  been  expressly  avowed  to  be  still  unrescinded, 
and  to  be  in  effect  comprehended  in  the  orders  in  council,  was 
too  distinctly  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  Congress 
not  to  be  comprehended  in  the  explanation  of  the  requisites  to  a 
compliance  with  it.  The  British  government  was  accordingly  ap- 
prised by  our  minister  near  it,  that  such  was  the  light  in  which 
the  subject  was  to  be  regarded. 

"  On  the  other  important  subjects  depending  between  the  United 
States  and  that  government  no  progress  has  been  made  from  which 
an  early  and  satisfactory  result  can  be  relied  on. 
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"In  this  new  posture  of  our  relations  with  those  powers  the 
consideration  of  Congress  will  be  properly  turned  to  a  removal 
of  doubts  which  may  occur  in  the  exposition,  and  of  difficulties 
in  the  execution,  of  the  act  above  cited. 

"The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  heretofore  much  vexed  by  licentious  cruisers,  particu 
larly  under  the  Danish  flag,  has  latterly  been  visited  with  fresh 
and  extensive  depredations.  The  measures  pursued  in  behalf  of 
our  injured  citizens  not  having  obtained  justice  for  them,  a  further 
and  more  formal  interposition  with  the  Danish  government  is 
contemplated.  The  principles  which  have  been  maintained  by  that 
government  in  relation  to  neutral  commerce,  and  the  friendly  pro- 
fessions of  his  Danish  majesty  toward  the  United  States,  are  val- 
uable pledges  in  favor  of  a  successful  issue. 

"Among  the  events  growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  our  attention  was  imperiously  attracted  to  the  change 
developing  itself  in  that  portion  of  West  Florida  which,  though 
of  right  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  had  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Spain,  awaiting  the  result  of  negotiations  for  its  actual 
delivery  to  them.  The  Spanish  authority  was  subverted,  and  a 
situation  produced  exposing  the  country  to  ulterior  events  which 
might  essentially  affect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  Union.  In 
such  a  conjuncture,  I  did  not  delay  the  interpositions  required  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Perdido,  to  which 
the  title  of  the  United  States  extends,  and  to  which  the  laws  pro- 
vided for  the  territory  of  Orleans  are  applicable.  With  this 
view  the  proclamation,  of  which  a  copy  is  laid  before  you, 
was  confided  to  the  governor  of  that  territory  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  legality  and  necessity  of  the  course  pursued  assure  me 
of  the  favorable  light  in  which  it  will  present  itself  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  of  the  promptitude  with  which  they  will  supply  what- 
ever provisions  may  be  due  to  the  essential  rights  and  equitable 
interests  of  the  people  thus  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  Amer- 
ican family. 

"Our  amity  with  the  powers  of  Barbary,  with  the  exception 
of  a  recent  occurrence  at  Tunis,  of  which  an  explanation  is  just 
received,  appears  to  have  been  uninterrupted,  and  to  have  become 
more  firmly  established. 

"  With  the  Indian  tribes,  also,  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States  are  found  to  be  so  eligible  that  the  general  disposi- 
tion to  preserve  both  continues  to  gain  strength. 

16— D 
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"I  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remarking  that  an  interior 
view  of  our  country  presents  us  with  grateful  proofs  of  its  sub- 
stantial and  increasing  prosperity.  To  a  thriving  agriculture,  and 
the  improvements  relating  to  it,  is  added  a  highly  interesting  ex- 
tension of  useful  manufactures,  the  combined  product  of  profes- 
sional occupations  and  of  household  industry.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  experience  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  these  substi- 
tutes for  supplies  heretofore  obtained  by  foreign  commerce,  that  in 
a  national  view  the  change  is  justly  regarded  as  of  itself  more 
than  a  recompense  for  those  privations  and  losses  resulting  from 
foreign  injustice  which  furnished  the  general  impulse  required  for 
its  accomplishment.  How  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  the 
infaricy  of  this  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  labor  by  regu- 
lations of  the  commercial  tariff,  is  a  subject  which  can  not  fail  to 
suggest  itself  to  your  patriotic  reflections. 

"  It  will  rest  with  the  consideration  of  Congress,  also,  whether 
a  provident  as  well  as  fair  encouragement  would  not  be  given  to 
our  navigation  by  such  regulations  as  would  place  it  on  a  level 
of  competition  with  foreign  vessels,  particularly  in  transporting 
the  important  and  bulky  productions  of  our  own  soil.  The  fail- 
ure of  equality  and  reciprocity  in  the  existing  regulations  on  this 
subject  operates  in  our  ports  as  a  premium  to  foreign  competitors; 
and  the  inconvenience  must  increase  as  these  may  be  multiplied, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  by  the  more  than  counter- 
vailing encouragements  now  given  them  by  the  laws  of  their  re- 
spective countries. 

"  While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a  well-instructed  people 
alone  can  be  permanently  a  free  people,  and  while  it  is  evident 
that  the  means  of  diffusing  and  improving  useful  knowledge  form 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  expenditures  for  national  purposes,  I 
can  not  presume  it  to  be  unseasonable  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  superadding  to  the  means  of  education  pro- 
vided by  the  several  States  a  seminary  of  learning  instituted  by 
the  national  legislature,  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  juris- 
diction, the  expense  of  which  might  be  defrayed  or  reimbursed  out 
of  the  vacant  grounds  which  have  accrued  to  the  nation  within 
those  limits. 

"  Such  an  institution,  though  local  in  its  legal  character,  would 
be  universal  in  its  beneficial  effects.  By  enlightening  the  opinions, 
by  expanding  the  patriotism,  and  by  assimilating  the  principles, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this 
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temple  of  science,  to  be  redistributed  in  due  time  through  every 
part  of  the  community,  sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  would 
be  diminished,  the  features  of  national  character  would  be  multi- 
plied, .  and  greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony.  But  above 
all,  a  well-constituted  seminary,  in  the  center  of  the  nation,  is 
recommended  by  the  consideration  that  the  additional  instruction 
emanating  from  it  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  than  to  adorn  the  structure  of  our  free  and  happy 
system  of  government. 

"Among  the  commercial  abuses  still  committed  under  the 
American  flag,  and  leaving  in  force  my  former  reference  to  that 
subject,  it  appears  that  American  citizens  are  instrumental  in  car- 
rying on  a  traffic  in  enslaved  Africans,  equally  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  in  defiance  of  those  of  their  own  country. 
The  same  just  and  benevolent  motives  which  produced  the  inter- 
diction in  force  against  this  criminal  conduct  will  doubtless  be  felt 
by  Congress  in  devising  further  means  of  suppressing  the  evil. 

"In  the  midst  of  uncertainties  necessarily  connected  with  the 
great  interests  of  the  United  States,  prudence  requires  a  continu- 
ance of  our  defensive  and  precautionary  arrangements.  The  sec- 
retary of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  will  submit  the  state- 
ments and  estimates  which  may  aid  Congress  in  their  ensuing 
provisions  for  the  land  and  naval  forces.  The  statements  of  the 
latter  will  include  a  view  of  the  transfers  of  appropriations  in  the 
naval  expenditures,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  made. 

."The  fortifications  for  the  defense  of  our  maritime  frontier 
have  been  prosecuted  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  1808. 
The  works,  with  some  exceptions,  are  completed  and  furnished 
with  ordnance.  Those  for  the  security  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
though  far  advanced  towards  completion,  will  require  a  further 
time  and  appropriation.  This  is  the  case  with  a  few  others,  either 
not  completed  or  in  need  of  repairs. 

"  The  improvements  in  quality  and  quantity,  made  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cannon  and  small  arms,  both  at  the  public  armories 
and  private  factories,  warrant  additional  confidence  in  the  compe- 
tency of  these  resources  for.  supplying  the  public  exigencies. 

"These  preparations  for  arming  the  militia  having  thus  far 
provided  for  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  power  vested 
in  Congress  with  respect  to  that  great  bulwark  of  the  public 
safety,  it  is  for  their  consideration  whether  further  provisions  are 
not  requisite  for  the  other  contemplated  objects  of  organization 
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and  discipline.  To  give  to  this  great  mass  of  physical  and  moral 
force  the  efficiency  which  it  merits,  and  is  capable  of  receiving,  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  instructed  and  practiced  in 
the  rules  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed.  Toward  an  accom- 
plishment of  this  important  work,  I  recommend  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress  the  expediency  of  instituting  a  system  which 
shall  in  the  first  instance  call  into  the  field,  at  the  public  expense 
and  for  a  given  time,  certain  portions  of  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  instruction  and  discipline  thus 
acquired  would  gradually  diffuse  through  the  entire  body  of  the 
militia  that  practical  knowledge  and  promptitude  for  active  serv- 
ice which  are  the  great  ends  to  be  pursued.  Experience  has  left 
no  doubt  either  of  the  necessity  or  of  the  efficacy  of  competent  mil- 
itary skill  in  those  portions  of  an  army,  in  fitting  it  for  the  final 
duties  which  it  may  have  to  perform. 

"The  corps  of  engineers,  with  the  military  academy,  are  enti- 
tled to  the  early  attention  of  Congress.  The  buildings  at  the  seat 
fixed  by  law  for  the  present  academy  are  so  far  in  decay  as  not 
to  afford  the  necessary  accommodation.  But  a  revision  of  the  law 
is  recommended,  principally  with  a  view  to  a  more  enlarged  cul- 
tivation and  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  such  institutions,  by 
providing  professorships  for  all  the  necessary  branches  of  military 
instruction,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  additional  academy  at 
the  seat  of  government  or  elsewhere.  The  means  by  which  wars, 
as  well  for  defense  as  for  offense,  are  now  carried  on,  render  these 
schools  of  the  more  scientific  operations  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  adequate  system.  Even  among  nations  whose  large  stand- 
ing armies  and  frequent  wars  afford  every  other  opportunity  of 
instruction,  these  establishments  are  found  to  be  indispensable  for 
the  due  attainment  of  the  branches  of  military  science  which  re- 
quire a  regular  course  of  study  and  experiment.  In  a  government 
happily  without  the  other  opportunities,  seminaries  where  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  art  of  war  can  be  taught  without  actual 
war,  and  without  the  expense  of  extensive  and  standing  armies, 
have  the  precious  advantage  of  uniting  an  essential  preparation 
against  external  danger  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  internal  safety. 
In  no  other  way,  probably,  can  a  provision  of  equal  efficacy  for 
the  public  defense  be  made  at  so  little  expense,  or  more  consistently 
with  the  public  liberty. 

"  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September  last  (and  amounting  to  more  than  eight  mill- 
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ions  and  a  half  of  dollars),  have  exceeded  the  current  expenses 
of  government,  including  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  For 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing,  at  the  end  of.  the  year,  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  principal,  a  loan, 
as  authorized  by  law,  had  been  negotiated  to  that  amount,  but  has 
since  been  reduced  to  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  reduction  being  permitted  by  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  in  which  there  will  be  a  balance  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  proba- 
ble receipts  of  the  next  year,  and  other  details,  I  refer  to  state- 
ments which  will  be  transmitted  from  the  treasury,  and  which  will 
enable  you  to  judge  what  further  provisions  may  be  necessary  for 
the  ensuing  years. 

"  Eeserving  for  future  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  session 
whatever  other  communications  may  claim  your  attention,  I  close 
the  present  by  expressing  my  reliance,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  on  the  judgment  and  patriotism  which  will  guide  your 
measures,  at  a  period  particularly  calling  for  united  councils  and 
inflexible  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  by  assur- 
ing you  of  the  fidelity  and  alacrity  with  which  my  co-operation 
will  be  afforded." 

This  mild-mannered  message  represented  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  as  favorable  light  as  circum- 
stances would  warrant.  Events  were  then  transpiring 
on  the  western  border  which  would,  long  before  time 
for  the  next  annual  session,  greatly  modify  the  Presi- 
dent's tone  as  to  the  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

While  the  relations  of  this  Government  with  Spain 
were  of  secondary  importance,  yet  they  were  not 
without  interest,  as  the  message  indicates.  Spain  had 
joined  in  the  general  work  of  despoiling  American 
commerce.  And  in  view  of  the  uncertain  issue  of 
foreign  affairs,  there  became  a  strong  disposition  here 
to  forestall  any  lurking  intentions  Great  Britain  might 
have  as  to  the  possession  of  Florida.  The  necessities 
and  inclinations  of  Spain  rendered  her  government  of 
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Florida  such  as  to  invite  rather  than  suppress  any  dis- 
position to  fillibuster  which  the  general  instability 
excited. 

In  reference  to  a  scheme  of  this  kind  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  to  Judge  Toulmin  as  follows  : 

"  Montpellier,  Sepr.  5,  1810. 
' '  Dear  Sir,— Your  favor  of  July  28  has  been  duly  received. 
The  particulars  which  it  communicates  are  of  a  nature  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  Executive,  and  I  thank  you  for  yours  in 
transmitting  them.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  subsequent  information, 
that  the  indications  of  a  purpose  to  carry  into  effect  the  enterprise 
on  Florida  had  become  less  decisive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
unlawfulness,  nor  of  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  employ  force, 
if  necessary,  to  arrest  it,  and  to  make  examples  of  the  authors. 
These  are  the  less  to  be  excused,  as  there  never  was  a  time  when 
private  individuals  should  more  distrust  their  competency  to  de- 
cide for  the  Nation,  nor  a  case  in  which  there  was  less  ground  to 
distrust  the  dispositions  of  the  Government,  regulated  as  they 
must  be  by  the  limits  of  its  authority,  and  by  the  actual  state  of 
its  foreign  relations." 

On  the  19th  of  October,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson : 

"  The  crisis  in  West  Florida,  as  you  will  see,  has  come  home  to 
our  feelings  and  our  interests.  It  presents,  at  the  same  time,  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  for  territorial 
administration.  And  the  near  approach  of  Congress  might  subject 
any  intermediate  interposition  of  the  Executive  to  the  charge  of 
being  premature  and  disrespectful,  if  not  of  being  illegal.  Still, 
there  is  great  weight  in  the  considerations  that  the  country  to  the 
Perdido,  being  our  own,  may  be  fairly  taken  possession  of,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  violence ;  above  all,  if  there  be  danger  of  its 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  third  and  dangerous  party.  The  suc- 
cessful party  at  Baton  Rouge  have  not  yet  made  any  communica- 
tion or  invitation  to  this  Government.  They  certainly  will  call  in 
either  our  aid  or  that  of  G.  Britain,  whose  conduct  at  the  Caraccas 
gives  notice  of  her  propensity  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  From 
present  appearances,  our  occupancy  of  West  Florida  would  be 
resented  by  Spain,  by  England,  and  by  France,  and  bring  on  not 
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a  triangular,  but  a  quadrangular  contest.  The  vacancy  in  the 
Judiciary  is  not  without  a  puzzle  in  supplying  it.  Lincoln,  obvi- 
ously, is  the  first  presented  to  our  choice,  but  I  believe  he  will  be 
inflexible  in  declining  it." 

The  vacant  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  to  which 
this  letter  refers,  was  caused  by  the  death  of  William 
Cushing.  Mr.  Madison  offered  the  position  to  Levi 
Lincoln,  a  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Cabinet,  but  Lin- 
coln declined  to  accept.  It  was  then  offered  to  John 
Quincy  Adams,  with  the  same  result,  and  finally  set- 
tled on  Joseph  Story,  who  held  the  place  till  his  death 
in  1845. 

Mr.  Madison  finally  viewing  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Florida  as  extremely  urgent,  concluded  without  the 
authority  of  Congress,  to  take  possession  of  the  Terri- 
tory as  far  as  he  deemed  his  ground  safe.  Accord- 
ingly he  ordered  troops  from  Mississippi  to  move  over 
and  occupy  Florida  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
As  has  been  shown,  Mr.  Madison  placed  the  justice  of 
this  step  on  the  belief  that  West  Florida  belonged  to 
this  country,  and  his  action  would  diminish  the  degree 
of  foreign  temptation.  But  the  adventure  was  not 
successful.  The  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida  refused 
to  give  up  the  Territory ;  and  Congress  entertained  so 
much  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  position  assumed 
by  the  President  that  it  was  not  considered  wise  to 
enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and,  to  his 
chagrin,  Mr.  Madison  was  forced  to  recall  the  troops. 
Thus  ended  the  beginning  of  the  long  series  of  efforts 
which  gave  all  Florida  to  the  United  States  by  the 
splendid  diplomatic  achievement  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  1819. 

In  a  letter  to  William  Pinkney,  Minister  to  Bng- 
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land,  dated  on  the  30th  of  October,  1810,  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  : 

"  The  course  adopted  here  towards  West  Florida  will  be  made 
known  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  occupancy  of  the  Terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Perdido  was  called  for  by  the  crisis  there,  and 
is  understood  to  be  within  the  authority  of  the  Executive.  East 
Florida,  also,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  Congress  will  let  it  pass  into  any  new  hands. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  G.  Britain  will  not  entangle  herself  with  us  by 
seizing  it,  either  with  or  without  the  privity  of  her  allies  in  Cadiz. 
The  position  of  Cuba  gives  the  United  States  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  destiny,  even,  of  that  island,  that  although  they  might  be 
an  inactive,  they  could  not  be  a  satisfied  spectator  at  its  falling 
under  any  European  Government,  which  might  make  a  fulcrum 
of  that  position  against  the  commerce  and  security  of  the  United 
States." 

At  this  session  of  Congress  Louisiana  was  author- 
ized to  form  a  constitution  preparatory  to  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  into  the  Union.  This  step  was 
warmly  contested.  But  the  Administration  had  a  large 
majority  in  Congress,  and  opposition  was  fruitless.  It 
is  greatly  questionable,  too,  whether  the  opposition  was 
made  on  statesman-like  or  defensible  grounds.  It  was 
now  the  business  of  the  Federalists  to  cry  "  unconsti- 
tutional." The  opposition  claimed  that  it  was  the  true 
meaning  and  design  of  the  Constitution  that  new  States 
were  to  be  formed  only  out  of  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  by  the  division 
of  the  territory  constituting  the  States  themselves. 
According  to  this  singular  piece  of  wisdom  all  the  vast 
region  acquired  from  Prance  in  1803  would  have  re- 
mained forever  in  a  territorial  condition  without  a  spe- 
cial amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  charter  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  au- 
thorized in  1791,  was  now  about  to  expire.     A  new 
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bill  for  renewing  the  charter,  mainly  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  introduced,  and  defeated  in  the  House  by  65  to  64 
votes.  In  the  Senate  the  measure  was  defeated  in  a 
tie  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Clinton,  the  Vice-President. 
But  the  most  important  matter  before  Congress  at  this 
time  was  the  condition  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Presi- 
dent's course  as  to  France  and  England  was  approved, 
and  the  non-intercourse  act  revived  against  the  latter. 
This  act  was  new  in  some  respects,  especially  vexatious 
to  England.  The  goods  imported  from  any  part  of  the 
domain  of  Great  Britain  were  made  liable  to  seizure, 
and  importers  were  required  to  give  bond  to  await 
legal  process.  This  feature  entitled  the  act  to  receive 
the  distinction  of  the  "  non-importation  "  law,  and  Eng- 
land, seeing  that  France  had  not  repealed  the  decrees, 
looked  upon  the  measure  as  especially  unjust  and  par- 
tial to  herself.  Congress  had,  indeed,  taken  another 
step  by  this  measure,  to  increase  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  lead  to  a  war  which  daily 
began  to  look  more  and  more  inevitable. 

New  England  was  quite  as  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  the  act  as  she  had  been  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  "embargo" 
law ;  indeed  all  these  measures  operated  much  alike  on 
her  commercial  interests,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  she 
would  not  have  opposed  them  on  that  ground  with 
equal  determination,  if  all  mankind  had  agreed  that 
they  were  wise  and  politic. 

Mr.  Madison  wrote  in  answer  to  one  of  the  numer- 
ous complaints  against  the  measure,  still  exhibiting  un- 
diminished faith  himself,  as  follows  : 

"Whatever  may  be  the  inconveniences  resulting,  in  the  mean 
time,  from  the  non-importation  act,  it  was  not  to  have  been  sup- 
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posed  that  while  it  falls  within  the  necessary  power  and  practice 
of  regulating  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries 
according  to  circumstances,  the  act  would  be  regarded  as  not  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution;  or  that  while  it  was  a  partial  restric- 
tion only,  and  had  for  its  object  an  entire  freedom  of  our  com- 
merce, by  liberating  it  from  foreign  restrictions,  unlawfully 
imposed,  it  could  be  viewed  as  destroying  commerce ;  and  least 
of  all  that  a  likeness  could  be  seen  between  a  law  enacted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the 
country,  and  acts  of  a  government  in  which  the  country  was  not 
represented,  framed  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  another  country 
at  the  expense  of  this.  If  appeals  to  the  justice  of  the  belliger- 
ents, through  their  interests,  involve  privations  on  our  part  also, 
it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  this  is  an  effect  inseparable  from 
every  resort  by  which  one  nation  can  right  itself  against  the 
injustice  of  others. 

"If  sacrifices  made  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  result  more  to 
some  than  to  other  districts  or  descriptions  of  citizens,  this  also  is 
an  effect  which,  though  always  to  be  regretted,  can  never  be  en- 
tirely avoided.  Whether  the  appeal  be  to  the  sword  or  to  inter- 
ruptions or  modifications  of  customary  intercourse,  an  equal  oper- 
ation on  every  part  of  the  community  can  never  happen." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MR.  MADISON  AS  PRESIDENT— DECLARATION  OF  WAR  WITH 
GREAT  BRITAIN— THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

MR.  MADISON  now  began  to  realize  that  his 
Cabinet  had  not  been  fortunately  chosen.  A 
fair  set  of  men,  indeed,  it  was  for  peaceful  times,  in 
the  main,  but  not  suited  to  great  emergencies.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  an  able  and  valuable  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  was  opposed  to  war  or  any  measures  leading 
to  it.  Dr.  Eustis  was  not  a  very  reliable  war  minis- 
ter ;  and  the  President  was  in  a  great  quarrel  with 
Robert  Smith,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  got  entirely 
beyond  his  depth  in  the  State  Department. 

Although  Mr.  Madison  was  very  anxious  for  several 
party  and  friendly  reasons  to  have  Smith  succeed  Mr. 
Adams  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  that  manner  prevent 
dissatisfaction  among  the  leaders  when  harmony  was  so 
much  needed,  yet  Mr.  Smith  managed  to  give  his  sep- 
aration from  the  Cabinet  the  aspect  of  a  serious  rupture 
with  the  President.  Mr.  Madison  had  taken  upon  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  department  for  which 
Mr.  Smith  appeared  unqualified ;  but  he  was  finally 
convinced  that  the  outside  influence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  Administration. 

In  March  the  President  had  a  long,  candid  talk 
with  Smith,  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  actual  failures  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
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asked  him  to  consider  favorably  the  mission  to  Russia, 
from  which  Mr.  Adams  was  inclined  to  withdraw.  On 
the  1st  of  April  he  sent  for  Smith,  who  declined  the 
foreign  appointment,  and  handed  in  his  resignation, 
and  they  met  no  more. 

Of  this  affair  Mr.  Madison  left  a  full  account 
among  his  writings,  in  part  to  justify  himself  against 
statements  published  by  Smith  in  the  Aurora,  five  days 
after  his  unceremonious  quitting  of  his  office. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1811,  the  President  wrote  to 
Mr.  Jefferson : 

"  You  will  have  inferred  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  Department  of  State.  Colonel  Monroe  agrees  to  succeed  Mr. 
Smith,  who  declines,  however,  the  mission  to  Russia,  at  first  not 
unfavorably  looked  at.  I  was  willing,  notwithstanding  many  try- 
ing circumstances,  to  have  smoothed  the  transaction  as  much  as 
possible,  but  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  end  in  secret  hostility,  if  not 
open  warfare.  On  account  of  my  great  esteem  and  regard  for 
common  friends  such  a  result  is  truly  painful  to  me.  For  the  rest 
I  feel  myself  on  firm  ground,  as  well  in  the  public  opinion  as  in 
my  own  consciousness." 

This  mild  mood  was  greatly  changed  after  Mr. 
Smith  did  come  out  in  "open  warfare,"  and  again  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  8th  of  July : 

' '  You  will  have  noticed  in  the  National  Intelligencer  that  the 
wicked  publication  of  Mr.  Smith  is  not  to  escape  with  impunity. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  whole  turpitude  of  his  conduct 
can  be  understood  without  disclosures  to  be  made  by  myself  alone, 
and,  of  course,  as  he  knows,  not  to  be  made  at  all.  Without 
these  his  infamy  is  daily  fastening  itself  upon  him,  leaving  no 
other  consolation  than  the  malignant  hope  of  revenging  his  own 
ingratitude  and  guilt  on  others." 

Mr.  Monroe  was  appointed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  November,  1811,  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  the 
following  month,  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  former 
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minister  to  England,  took  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  place  of  Mr.  Rodney,  resigned.  Thus  remod- 
eled the  Cabinet  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with 
England. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  Joel  Barlow  was  sent  as 
minister  to  France,  and  through  him  great  efforts  were 
again  made  to  establish  better  relations  with  that 
country.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  Napoleon  now  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  decrees. 
England  would  not  repeal  her  "  orders  in  council,"  and 
France  made  this  a  pretext  of  not  carrying  out  the 
promises  she  had  made. 

The  elections  for  the  next  term  of  Congress  had 
taken  place,  and  resulted  favorably  for  the  war  and 
Administration  party,  the  Democratic  supremacy  being 
maintained  in  both  Houses. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November,  1811, 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  6th  of  July  of  the 
following  year.  The  House  was  organized  with  Henry 
Clay,  a  warm  new  supporter  of  the  Administration,  as 
Speaker;  and,  on  the  5th,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress the  following  message : 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
"  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

"In  calling  you  together  sooner  than  a  separation  from  your 
homes  would  otherwise  have  been  required,  I  yielded  to  considera- 
tions drawn  from  the  posture  of  our  foreign  affairs ;  and  in  fixing 
the  present  for  the  time  of  your  meeting,  regard  was  had  to  the 
probability  of  further  developments  of  the  policy  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers  toward  this  country,  which  might  the  more  unite  the 
national  councils  in  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 

' '  At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  successive  confirmations  of  the  extinction  of  the  French  de- 
crees, so  far  as  they  violated  our  neutral  commerce,  would  have 
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induced  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  its  orders  in 
council,  and  thereby  authorize  a  removal  of  the  existing  obstruc- 
tions to  her  commerce  with  the  United  States. 

"Instead  of  this  reasonable  step  toward  satisfaction  and  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations,  the  orders  were,  at  a  moment  when 
least  to  have  been  expected,  put  into  more  rigorous  execution ; 
and  it  was  communicated  through  the  British  envoy  just  arrived, 
that  while  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of  France,  as  officially 
made  known  to  the  British  government,  was  denied  to  have  taken 
place,  it  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the 
British  orders  that  commerce  should  be  restored  to  a  footing  that 
would  admit  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
when  owned  by  neutrals,  into  markets  shut  against  them  by  her 
enemy ;  the  United  States  being  given  to  understand  that,  in  the 
meantime,  a  continuance  of  their  non-importation  act  would  lead 
to  measures  of  retaliation. 

"  At  a  later  date,  it  has  indeed  appeared  that  a  communication  to 
the  British  government  of  fresh  evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees  against  our  neutral  trade  was  followed  by  an  intimation 
that  it  had  been  transmitted  to  the  British  plenipotentiary  here  in 
order  that  it  might  receive  full  consideration  in  the  depending 
discussions.  This  communication  appears  not  to  have  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  transmission  of  it  hither,  instead  of  founding  on 
it  an  actual  repeal  of  the  orders,  or  assurances  that  the  repeal 
would  ensue,  will  not  permit  us  to  rely  on  any  effective  change  in 
the  British  cabinet.  To  be  ready  to  meet  with  cordiality  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  such  a  change,  and  to  proceed  in  the  meantime  in 
adapting  our  measures  to  the  views  which  have  been  disclosed 
through  that  minister,  will  best  consult  our  whole  duty. 

"In  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  those  disclosures,  indemnity  and 
redress  for  other  wrongs  have  continued  to  be  withheld,  and  our 
coasts  and  the  mouths  of  our  harbors  have  again  witnessed  scenes 
not  less  derogatory  to  the  dearest  of  our  national  rights  than 
vexatious  to  the  regular  course  of  our  trade. 

"Among  the  occurrences  produced  by  the  conduct  of  British 
ships-of  war  hovering  on  our  coasts,  was  an  encounter  between  one 
of  them  and  the  American  frigate  commanded  by  Captain 
Bodgers,  rendered  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  a  fire  com- 
menced without  cause  by  the  former,  whose  commander  is,  there- 
fore, alone  chargeable  with  the  blood  unfortunately  shed  in  main- 
taining the  honor  of  the  American  flag.     The  proceedings  of  a 
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court  of  inquiry  requested  by  Captain  Rodgers  are  communi- 
cated, together  with  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  occurrence 
between  the  secretary  of  state  and  his  Britannic  majesty's  envoy. 
To  these  are  added  the  several  correspondences  which  have  passed 
on  the  subject  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  and  to  both,  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Floridas,  in  which  Congress  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  interposition  which  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  has  thought  proper  to  make  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  justness  and  fairness  which  have  been  evinced  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  toward  France,  both  before  and  since 
the  revocation  of  her  decrees,  authorized  an  expectation  that  her 
government  would  have  followed  up  that  measure  by  all  such 
others  as  were  due  to  our  reasonable  claims,  as  well  as  dictated  by 
its  amicable  professions.  No  proof,  however,  is  yet  given  of  an 
intention  to  repair  the  other  wrongs  done  to  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount  of  American  prop- 
erty seized  and  condemned  under  edicts  which,  though  not  affect- 
ing our  neutral  relations,  and  therefore  not  entering  into  ques- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other  belligerents,  were 
nevertheless  founded  in  such  unjust  principles  that  the  reparation 
ought  to  have  been  prompt  and  ample. 

"In  addition  to  this  and  other  demands  of  strict  right  on  that 
nation,  the  United  States  have  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  rigorous  and  unexpected  restrictions  to  which  their  trade 
with  the  French  dominions  has  been  subjected,  and  which,  if  not 
discontinued,  will  require  at  least  corresponding  restrictions  on 
importations  from  France  into  the  United  States. 

"  On  all  those  subjects  our  minister  plenipotentiary,  lately  sent  to 
Paris,  has  carried  with  him  the  necessary  instructions,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  communicated  to  you,  and,  by  ascertaining  the  ulterior 
policy  of  the  French  government  toward  the  United  States,  will  en- 
able you  to  adapt  to  it  that  of  the  United  States  toward  France. 

"  Our  other  foreign  relations  remain  without  unfavorable 
changes.  With  Russia  they  are  on  the  best  footing  of  friend- 
ship. The  ports  of  Sweden  have  afforded  proofs  of  friendly  dis- 
positions toward  our  commerce  in  the  councils  of  that  nation  also. 
And  the  information  from  our  special  minister  to  Denmark  shows 
that  the  mission  had  been  attended  with  valuable  effects  to  our 
citizens,  whose  property  had  been  so  extensively  violated  and 
endangered  by  cruisers  under  the  Danish  flag. 
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"Under  the  ominous  indications  which  commanded  attention, 
it  became  a  duty  to  exert  the  means  committed  to  the  executive 
department  in  providing  for  the  general  security.  The  works  of 
defense  on  our  maritime  frontier  have  accordingly  been  prose- 
cuted with  an  activity  leaving  little  to  be  added  for  the  completion 
of  the  most  important  ones ;  and  as  particularly  suited  for  co- 
operation in  emergencies,  a  portion  of  the  gunboats  have  in  par- 
ticular harbors  been  ordered  into  use.  The  ships-of-war  before  in 
commission,  with  the  addition  of  a  frigate,  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  a  cruising  guard  to  the  rights  of  our  coast ;  and  such  a 
disposition  has  been  made  of  our  land  forces  as  was  thought  to 
promise  the  services  most  appropriate  and  important.  In  this 
disposition  is  included  a  force  consisting  of  regulars  and  militia, 
embodied  in  the  Indiana  territory  and  marched  toward  our  north- 
western frontier.  This  measure  was  made  requisite  by  several 
murders  and  depredations  committed  by  Indians,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  the  menacing  preparations  and  aspect  of  a  combination 
of  them  on  the  Wabash,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  a 
fanatic  of  the  Shawanese  tribe.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Indian 
tribes  retain  their  peaceable  dispositions  towards  us,  and  their 
usual  pursuits. 

"I  must  now  add,  that  the  period  is  arrived  which  claims  from 
the  legislative  guardians  of  the  national  rights  a  system  of  more 
ample  provisions  for  maintaining  them.  Notwithstanding  the  scru- 
pulous justice,  the  protracted  moderation,  and  the  multiplied  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  substitute  for  the  accumulat- 
ing dangers  to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  all  the  mutual 
advantages  of  re-established  friendship  and  confidence,  we  have 
seen  that  the  British  cabinet  perseveres  not  only  in  withholding  a 
remedy  for  other  wrongs,  so  long  and  so  loudly  calling  for  it,  but 
in  the  execution,  brought  home  to  the  threshold  of  our  territory, 
of  measures  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  the  char- 
acter as  well  as  the  effect  of  war  on  our  lawful  commerce. 

' '  With  this  evidence  of  hostile  inflexibility  in  trampling  on 
rights  which  no  independent  nation  can  relinquish,  Congress  will 
feel  the  duty  of  putting  the  United  States  into  an  armor  and  an 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the 
national  spirit  and  expectations. 

"I  recommend,  accordingly,  that  adequate  provision  be  made 
for  filling  the  ranks  and  prolonging  the  enlistments  of  the  regular 
troops;  for  an  auxiliary  force  to  be  engaged  for  a  more  limited 
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term ;  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteer  corps,  whose  patriotic  ardor 
may  court  a  participation  in  urgent  services ;  for  detachments  as 
they  may  be  wanted  of  other  portions  of  the  militia ;  and  for  such 
a  preparation  of  the  great  body  as  will  proportion  its  usefulness 
to  its  intrinsic  capacities.  Nor  can  the  occasion  fail  to  remind 
you  of  the  importance  of  those  military  seminaries  which,  in  every 
event,  will  form  a  valuable  and  frugal  part  of  our  military 
establishment. 

' '  The  manufacture  of  cannon  and  small  arms  has  proceeded 
with  due  success,  and  the  stock  and  resources  of  all  the  necessary 
munitions  are  adequate  to  emergencies.  It  will  not  be  inexpedi- 
ent, however,  for  Congress  to  authorize  an  enlargement  of  them. 

"  Your  attention  will  of  course  be  drawn  to  such  provisions 
on  the  subject  of  our  naval  force  as  may  be  required  for  the  serv- 
ices to  which  it  may  be  best  adapted.  I  submit  to  Congress  the 
seasonableness,  also,  of  an  authority  to  augment  the  stock  of  such 
materials  as  are  imperishable  in  their  nature,  or  may  not  at  once 
be  attainable. 

"In  contemplating  the  scenes  which  distinguish  this  moment- 
ous epoch,  and  estimating  their  claims  to  our  attention,  it  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  those  developing  themselves  among  the  great 
communities  which  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  our  own  hem- 
isphere and  extend  into  our  neighborhood.  An  enlarged  philan- 
thropy and  an  enlightened  forecast  concur  in  imposing  on  the 
national  councils  an  obligation  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  des- 
tinies ;  to  cherish  reciprocal  sentiments  of  good-will ;  to  regard  the 
progress  of  events,  and  not  to  be  unprepared  for  whatever  order 
of  things  may  be  ultimately  established. 

"  Under  another  aspect  of  our  situation,  the  early  attention 
of  Congress  will  he  due  to  the  expediency  of  further  guards  against 
evasions  and  infractions  of  our  commercial  laws.  The  practice 
of  smuggling,  which  is  odious  everywhere,  and  particularly  crimi- 
nal in  free  governments,  where,  the  laws  being  made  by  all  for 
the  good  of  all,  a  fraud  is  committed  on  every  individual  as  well 
as  on  the  state,  attains  its  utmost  guilt  when  it  blends  with  a  pur- 
suit of  ignominious  gain  a  treacherous  subserviency  in  the  trans- 
gressors, to  a  foreign  policy  adverse  to  that  of  their  own  country. 
It  is  then  that  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  public  should  be 
enabled  to  manifest  itself  through  the  regular  animadversions  of 
the  most  competent  laws. 

"  To  secure  greater  respect  to  our  mercantile  flag,  and  to  the 
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honest  interest  which  it  covers,  it  is  expedient  also  that  it  be  made 
punishable  in  our  citizens  to  accept  licenses  from  foreign  govern- 
ments for  a  trade  unlawfully  interdicted  by  them  to  other  Amer- 
ican citizens,  or  to  trade  under  false  colors  or  papers  of  any  sort. 

' '  A  prohibition  is  equally  called  for  against  the  acceptance  by 
our  citizens  of  special  licenses  to  be  used  in  a  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  against  the  admission  into  particular  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  vessels  from  foreign  countries  authorized  to  trade  with 
particular  ports  only. 

"  Although  other  subjects  will  press  more  immediately  on  your 
deliberations,  a  portion  of  them  can  not  but  be  well  bestowed'  on 
the  just  and  sound  policy  of  securing  to  our  manufactures  the  suc- 
cess they  have  attained,  and  are  still  attaining,  in  some  degree, 
under  the  impulse  of  causes  not  permanent;  and  to  our  naviga- 
tion the  fair  extent  of  which  is  at  present  abridged  by  the  unequal 
regulations  of  foreign  governments. 

"  Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our  manufactures  from 
sacrifices  which  a  change  of  circumstances  might  bring  on  them, 
the  national  interest  requires  that,  with  respect  to  such  articles  at 
least  as  belong  to  our  defense  and  our  primary  wants,  we  should 
not  be  left  in  unnecessary  dependence  on  external  supplies.  And 
while  foreign  governments  adhere  to  the  existing  discrimination 
in  their  ports  against  our  navigation,  and  an  equality  or  lesser  dis- 
crimination is  enjoyed  by  their  navigation  in  our  ports,  the  effect 
can  not  be  mistaken,  because  it  has  been  seriously  felt  by  our 
shipping  interests ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  independent  conveyance  of  our  products  to  foreign 
markets,  and  of  a  growing  body  of  mariners  trained  by  their  oc- 
cupations for  the  service  of  their  country  in  times  of  danger,  must 
be  diminished. 

"  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September  last  have  exceeded  thirteen  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  and  have  enabled  us  to  defray  the  current  expenses, 
including  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  to  reimburse  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  principal,  without  recurring  to 
the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  last  session.  The  temporary 
loan  obtained  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  has  also  been  reimbursed,  and  is  not  included  in 
that  amount. 

' '  The  decrease  of  revenue  arising  from  the  situation  of  our 
commerce  and  the  extraordinary  expenses  which  have  and  may 
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become  necessary,  must  be  taken  into  view  in  making  commensu- 
rate provisions  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  I  recommend  to  your 
consideration  the  propriety  of  insuring  a  sufficiency  of  annual  rev- 
enue, at  least  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  including  that  on  new  loans 
which  may  be  authorized. 

"I  can  not  close  this  communication  without  expressing  my 
deep  sense  of  the  crisis  in  which  you  are  assembled,  my  confidence 
in  a  wise  and  honorable  result  to  your  deliberations,  and  assurances 
of  the  faithful  zeal  with  which  my  co-operating  duties  will  be  dis- 
charged ;  invoking  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our 
beloved  country,  and  on  all  the  means  that  may  be  employed  in 
vindicating  its  rights  and  advancing  its  welfare." 

This  warlike  message  met  the  disposition  of  the 
extreme  party  in  Congress,  and  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  quiet  the  discontented  Democrats  who 
thought  Mr.  Madison  not  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Was  the  President  already  bidding  for  the  support  of  the 
young  men  in  the  not  very  distant  Presidential  caucus  ? 

This  message  fairly  represents  the  relative  conduct 
of  France  and  England  toward  the  United  States,  and 
leaves  little  room  for  supposing  that  the  President 
leaned  toward  France,  notwithstanding  the  charges 
against  him  to  that  effect,  and  his  old  well-known  par- 
tiality in  that  direction. 

In  fact  Mr.  Madison's  letters  to  Joel  Barlow,  Jeffer- 
son, and  others  for  several  months  later  show  the  bur- 
den of  his  complaint  to  be  against  France.  Although 
her  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  still  represented  as 
repealed,  there  was  no  fairness  or  sincerity  about  her 
conduct  in  reference  to  them,  and  her  outrages  were 
still  perpetrated  under  the  more  recent  decree  of  Ram- 
bouillet.  He  seemed  to  think,  if  there  was  to  be  war, 
it  might  as  well  be  against  France  as  England,  the 
grounds  of  offense  being  about  equal.     Yet  it  is  quite 
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probable  that  in  the  end  Mr.  Madison,  like  most  of  his 
party,  and  most  of  the  American  people,  was  willing 
to  bear  something  from  France  on  account  of  the  old 
friendship,  which  conld  not  be  tolerated  in  England  by- 
reason  of  the  old  enmity.  This  fact  had  much  to  do 
in  firing  Clay,  Calhoun,  Crawford,  and  other  young 
politicians  on  the  Administration  side  in  Congress,  and 
indeed,  had  no  little  part  in  determining  that  there 
should  be  war  at  all.  The  war  party  began  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  redress  American  wrongs 
was  to  go  to  war,  and  as  it  was  not  advisable  to  un- 
dertake to  fight  all  the  evil-doers,  of  course,  the  score 
of  old  grudges  made  the  scale  much  heavier  on  the 
side  of  England.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  since 
the  so-styled  announcement  of  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees  the  United  States  had  gone  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  repealed,  while  England  insisted 
that  they  were  not  repealed,  and  openly  declared  her 
readiness  to  repeal  the  "  orders  in  council "  affecting 
this  country  as  soon  as  it  was  officially  announced  by 
Napoleon  that  his  decrees  were  annulled.  This  was  a 
remarkable  difference  on  a  point  that  all  concerned 
seemed  to  have  equal  means  for  seeing  alike. 

Mr.  Madison's  letters  are  not  quite  consistent  on 
this  plain  matter.  At  times  he  speaks  of  the  decrees 
as  repealed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  a  well-recognized 
fact,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  country  was 
not  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  repeal ;  and  at  a  later 
date,  and  especially  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Barlow,  he 
treated  the  subject  merely  as  it  was,  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  the  evils 
continuing  substantially  as  before.  It  is  also  quite 
difficult  to  trace  a  reliable  sentiment  in  Mr.  Madison 
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as  to  war  itself.  At  times  he  speaks  of  the  matter 
with  utter  indifference,  often  with  the  semblance  of 
levity. 

In  the  winter  of  1811,  he  speaks  of  an  appeal  to 
arms  as  inevitable,  and  seems  to  look  upon  that  event 
as  not  undesirable.  In  the  spring  of  1812,  and  not 
long  before  he  took  the  fatal  step,  he  treated  lightly 
the  war  preparations  of  Congress,  and  seemed  quite 
vague  about  the  matter  in  his  own  mind.  Years  be- 
fore he  had  opposed  a  war  with  England  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  wrongs  could  be  righted 
in  that  way.  He  was  always  regarded  as  a  peaceful 
man,  opposed  to  wars  for  correcting  international  ills. 
He  had  openly  held  that  this  country  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  go  to  war  with  England,  and  yet  he  was 
about  to  allow  himself  to  be  driven  into  a  war  with 
this  great  maritime  power,  when  his  own  policy  and 
that  of  his  predecessor  had  reduced  the  American 
army  and  navy  to  contemptible  proportions.  And  not 
only  that,  but  himself  to  declare  war  when  his  party 
had,  even  far  back  under  his  predecessor,  expected 
war,  without  being  prepared  for  it  on  land  where  there 
was  no  kind  of  hindrance  from  without. 

To  complimentary  and  patriotic  addresses  from  va- 
rious sources  Mr.  Madison  replied  in  a  friendly  and 
sympathetic  strain.  The  President  seemed  to  be 
schooling  and  tempering  himself  to  the  demands  of 
his  less  cautious  friends. 

Early  in  the  winter  a  small  majority  of  the  most 
active  and  ambitious  Democrats  in  Congress  had  de- 
cided that  there  must  be  war,  and  the  President  ap- 
peared to  keep  pace  with  them.  His  mind  seemed  to 
be  made  up  several  months  before  the  actual  declara- 
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tion.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1812,  he  wrote : 

"A  late  arrival  from  G.  Britain  brings  dates  subsequent  to 
the  maturity  of  the  Prince  Regent's  authority.  It  appears  that 
Percival,  &c. ,  are  to  retain  their  places,  and  that  they  prefer  war 
with  us  to  a  repeal  of  their  Orders  in  Council.  We  have  nothing 
left,  therefore,  but  to  make  ready  for  it.  As  a  step  to  it,  an  em- 
bargo for  sixty  days  was  recommended  to  Congress  on  Wednes- 
day, and  agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  about  70 
to  40.  The  bill  was  before  the  Senate  yesterday,  who  (which) 
adjourned  about  4  or  5  o'clock  without  a  decision." 

Besides  the  war  measures,  at  this  session  Congress 
admitted  Louisiana  as  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  organ- 
ized the  Territory  of  Missouri ;  an  act  was  passed  pre- 
venting the  exportation  of  specie,  goods,  etc.,  during 
the  embargo  just  provided  for  as  an  introductory  step 
to  the  war ;  an  act  providing  for  the  surveying  of  public 
land  to  be  appropriated  as  bounty  to  soldiers  ;  an  act 
authorizing  the  issue  of  five  million  dollars  in  treasury 
notes ;  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  imports ;  post-roads 
were  established  ;  and  with  several  other  acts,  was  one 
providing  for  an  apportionment  for  representation  in 
Congress  according  to  the  census  of  1810.  But  the 
preparations  for  war  engrossed  the  attention  of  "Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

Late  in  the  winter  a  noticeable  thing  happened, 
which,  however  little  honorable  it  was  to  Mr.  Madison 
and  his  immediate  friends  and  supporters,  was,  per- 
haps without  any  reasonable  grounds,  made  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  war  against  England. 

John  Henry,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  by  nature 
a  smart  villain,  who  had  some  time  been  a  soldier  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  according  to  his  own 
account  got  authority  from  the  governor  of  Canada, 
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with  a  promise  of  compensation,  to  come  down  into 
New  England  among  the  disaffected  Federalists  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  what  chances  there  were  for 
England  to  cut  off  this  part  of  the  Union  by  friendly 
overtures.  In  1809  he  appeared  in  Boston,  where  he 
stayed  for  some  time  corresponding  with  his  Canadian 
friends,  but  having  little  to  do  with  the  people  of 
Boston,  and  being  looked  upon  by  the  few  tavern 
loungers  who  knew  him  as  a  person  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

When  he  had  gathered  up  sufficient  tavern  talk, 
and  completed  all  the  observations  he  deemed  neces- 
sary, he  went  back  to  Canada  and  demanded  his  re- 
ward. But  not  meeting  with  satisfaction,  he  went  to 
England  and  petitioned  the  British  Government  for 
compensation  for  what  he  called  his  services,  and  still 
without  success.  The  Ministry  referred  him  back  to 
the  governor  of  Canada.  But  Henry  fell  upon  another 
and  more  fruitful  expedient.  He  sailed  directly  for 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1811. 

He  got  a  letter  of  introduction  of  some  kind  to  the 
President  from  Governor  Gerry,  with  which  he  made 
his  way  to  Washington  City,  and  in  February  made 
his  disclosures  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  actually  received 
therefor  fifty  thousand  dollars  immediately  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Early  in  the  following  month,  knowing  that  his  val- 
uable services  would  not  be  further  appreciated  in  this 
country,  this  scamp  sailed  with  his  ill-gotten  treasure 
for  France. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1812,  Mr.  Madison  sent  copies 
of  the  two  dozen  or  more  letters  which  embraced 
Henry's  disclosures,  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  the 
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following  message,  extraordinary,  indeed,  under   the 
circumstances : 

"To  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

"  I  lay  before  Congress  copies  of  certain  documents  which 
remain  in  the  department  of  state.  They  prove  that  at  a  recent 
period,  while  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  them,  ceased  not  to  observe  the  laws  of  peace  and  neu- 
trality toward  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  midst  of  amicable  pro- 
fessions and  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
through  its  public  minister  here,  a  secret  agent  of  that  govern- 
ment was  employed  in  certain  states,  more  especially  at  the  seat 
of  government  in  Massachusetts,  in  fomenting  disaffection  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  in  intrigues  with  the  dis- 
affected, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  resistance  to  the  laws, 
and  eventually,  in  concert  with  a  British  force,  of  destroying  the 
Union  and  forming  the  eastern  part  thereof  into  a  political  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain. 

"  In  addition  to  the  effect  which  the  discovery  of  such  a  proced- 
ure ought  to  have  on  the  public  councils,  it  will  not  fail  to  render 
more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens  that  happy  union  of 
these  states,  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  is  the  guarantee 
of  their  liberties,  their  safety,  their  tranquillity,  and  their  pros- 
perity." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Jefferson, 
who  had  to  know  every  thing : 

"  As  the  Intelligencer  will  not  publish  the  message  and  docu- 
ments just  laid  before  Congress  for  the  present  mail,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  former.  It  is  justified  by  the  documents,  among 
which  are  the  original  credential  and  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  and  an  original  dispatch  from  the  Earl  of  Liv- 
erpool to  him,  approving  the  conduct  of  the  secret  agent.  This 
discovery,  or  formal  proof,  of  the  co-operation  between  the  Eastern 
Junto  and  the  British  Cabinet,  will,  it  "is  to  be  hoped,  not  only 
prevent  future  evils  from  that  source,  but  extract  good  out  of 
the  past." 

By  "  Eastern  Junto,"  Mr.  Madison  meant  the  Fed- 
eral party,  of  course,  and  although  he  talked  quite 
flippantly  about  this  matter  now,  and  seemed  to  think 
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it  another  cause  for  war  with  England,  the  whole  affair 
was  not  creditable  to  him  or  the  party  leaders. 

It  appears  likely  that  after  second  thought,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison did  not  believe  Henry's  fabrication.  He  had  paid 
dear  for  the  whistle,  and  took  care  never  to  mention  the 
case  in  any  of  his  letters  during  his  long  retrospective 
period.  That  the  British  Government  had  undertaken 
to  divide  this  country  by  a  party  schism  at  home, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  beyond  Henry's  letters 
to  the  governor  of  Canada.  That  the  governor  did  not 
consider  himself  under  any  obligations  to  Henry  for 
his  self-appointed  services  is  quite  evident,  and  the 
British  ministry  refused  to  recognize  and  pay  for  a 
thing  of  which  nothing  was  known,  and  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing. 

The  President's  message  on  the  subject  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  in  the  report 
this  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman,  said : 

"The  transaction  disclosed  by  the  President's  message  presents 
to  the  mind  of  the  committee  conclusive  evidence  that  the  British 
Government,  at  a  period  of  peace,  and  during  the  most  friendly 
professions,  have  been  deliberately  and  perfidiously  pursuing 
measures  to  divide  these  States,  and  to  involve  our  citizens  in  all 
the  guilt  of  treason,  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil,  war." 

It  may  be  that  these  honorable  men  really  thought 
the  "evidence  conclusive"  that  Great  Britain  was  en- 
gaged with  a  discontented  faction  to  form,  by  her  sup- 
port, a  New  England  confederacy;  and  that  in  that  sec- 
tion was  discovered  the  first  noteworthy  nest  of  treason 
to  the  National  Government.  But  it  certainly  required 
an  intense  imagination  to  see  such  evidence  in  this 
scamp's  so-called  disclosures.  But  it  furnished  another 
pretext,  and  helped  to  push  on  to  the  crisis. 
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On  the  first  day  of  April,  1812,  Mr.  Madison  sent 
this  little  message  to  a  Congress  already  prepared  for  it : 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

' '  Considering  it  as  expedient,  under  existing  circumstances 
and  prospects,  that  a  general  embargo  be  laid  on  all  vessels  now 
in  port,  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  I  rec- 
ommend an  immediate  passage  of  a  law  to  that  effect." 

This  was  the  stroke  that  hroke  the  camel's  back. 
It  was  the  preliminary  step,  as  the  President  wrote  to 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

Four  days  after  this  brief  message,  and  nearly  a 
month  after  Henry  had  left  the  continent,  Congress 
passed  the  required  embargo  act,  to  continue  for 
ninety  days. 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  next  step  in  the  prepa- 
ration, in  a  long  confidential  communication,  dated 
June  1,  1812,  from  the  President  to  Congress,  review- 
ing the  entire  ground  of  the  difficulty  with  Britain. 

When  the  news  reached  France  of  the  embargo  act 
which  was  understood  to  precede  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  England,  the  thing  occurred  for  which 
the  President  was  waiting,  as  indicated  in  this  confi- 
dential message — that  is,  Napoleon  by  proclamation 
declared  what  was  superfluous  entirely,  if  it  had  been 
done  before,  as  the  Administration  had  tried  to  make 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  people  believe  had 
been  done.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  now 
really  revoked,  as  they  never  had  been  before. 

And,  according  to  her  promise,  oft  repeated,  Eng- 
land now  repealed  her  orders  in  council.  But  when 
the  news  reached  the  United  States  it  was  too  late, 
Congress  had  declared  war,  and  how  could  it  retrace 
the  step,  or  on  what  ground  could  it  go  forward  ? 
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The  President's  special  message  of  grievances  of 
the  1st  of  June  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations  in  the  House,  where,  on  the  3d  of  the 
month,  the  majority  reported  a  manifesto  as  the  basis 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  announcing  substantially  the 
reasons  found  in  the  message. 

The  act  declaring  war  was  passed  in  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  79  against  49,  and,  after  two  weeks'  delay, 
in  the  Senate  by  19  to  13.  At  the  outset  the  Senate 
was  actually  opposed  to  the  war,  and  only  after  much 
pulling  was  this  result  reached  with  a  majority  of  six 
votes.  Only  17  of  the  79  votes  in  the  House  for  war 
were  from  Northern  members,  or  members  north  of  the 
Delaware  River ;  and  only  5  of  the  19  Senators  resided 
north  of  that  river,  showing  only  21  Northern  votes 
out  of  the  entire  68  Northern  Congressmen  in  favor 
of  the  war. 

The  act  drawn  up  by  William  Pinkney,  Attorney- 
General,  who  considered  the  measure  premature,  was 
as  follows,  and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1812  : 

"  An  Act  declaring  war  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
and  their  territories. 

"Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  war  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  their  territories ;  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  to  issue  to 
private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  commissions  or  letters 
of  marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the  ves- 
sels, goods,  and  effects  of  the  government  of  the  said  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CAUCUSES— MR.  MADISON'S  TRADE  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY— WAR    OF    1812— ITS    CAUSES— ITS    OPPO- 
NENTS AND  FRIENDS. 

A  FEW  days   subsequent  to  these  events,  on  the 
22d   of  June,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  his  friend 
Jefferson : 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Federalists  in  Congress  are  to  put 
all  the  strength  of  their  talents  into  a  protest  against  the  war,  and 
that  the  party  at  large  are  to  be  brought  out  in  all  their  force." 

On  this  point  the  President  was  not  mistaken.  A 
"peace  party"  was  at  once  organized  in  the  name  at 
least  of,  but  it  was  not  confined  to,  the  Federalists. 
Nor  did  they  wait  for  the  declaration  to  begin  the 
protest.  This  they  had  always  been  making.  On 
the  30th  of  May  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  pub- 
lished an  appeal,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  speeches 
in  the  House,  to  the  people  he  represented  in  Virginia, 
setting  forth  the  evils  and  infamy  of  the  proposed  war, 
and  claiming  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  despot  of 
France,  that  the  Administration  and  its  supporters  in 
this  matter  were  sacrificing  this  country  on  the  altar 
of  French  rapacity.     He  cried  : 

"You  are  enveloped  in  the  toils  of  French  duplicity;  and  if 
which  may  Heaven  in  its  mercy  forbid,  you  and  your  posterity 
are  to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  to  the  mod- 
ern Pharaoh,  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  my  best  exertions  to 
rescue  you  from  the  cruel  and  abject  bondage.  This  sin,  at 
least,  shall  not  rest  upon  my  soul." 
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Still  many  prominent  Federalists  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  Administration  in  a  general  sense,  and 
especially  in  such  war  measures  as  they  deemed 
likely  to  lead  to  a  vigorous  and  successful  conduct 
of  the  war. 

During  the  preparation  for  the  war  another  matter 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  political  leaders,  and, 
in  fact,  it  had  no  little  influence  in  giving  direction 
to  the  early  steps  to  the  declaration  of  wa"r.  That 
was  the  approaching  Presidential  election.  It  was 
stoutly  maintained  that  Mr.  Madison  submitted  against 
his  will  to  undertake  the  war  on  the  condition  of  the 
nomination  and  support  of  his  party  for  another  term 
of  the  Presidency. 

"President  Madison  was,  with  much  difficulty,  brought  to 
acquiesce  in  warlike  measures  of  a  decisive  character.  He  still 
hoped  that  war  might  be  avoided,  either  by  negotiation  or  a  con- 
tinuance of  restrictive  measures  on  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
But  he  was  soon  made  to  understand  that  a  more  decided  and 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  national  government  was 
determined  on  by  the  ardent  democrats,  whose  influence  now  pre- 
dominated in  Congress.  The  first  presidential  term  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-president,  to  be  supported  by  the  democratic 
party  at  the  approaching  election,  was  to  be  made  by  a  caucus 
of  members  of  the  Congress  then  in  session.  The  leading  repub- 
licans of  the  state  of  New  York  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Madison's  •  course,  had  it  then  in  contemplation  to  nominate  for 
the  presidency,  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  then  lieutenant-governor 
of  that  state,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  party.  His  pretensions  were  sustained 
by  Gideon  Granger,  the  postmaster-general,  and  other  influential 
democrats. 

"In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Madison  was  waited  upon  by 
several  of  the  leading  republican  members  of  Congress,  and 
informed,  in  substance,  that  war  with  England  was  now  resolved 
upon  by  the  democratic  party,  the  supporters  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  that  the  people  would  no  longer  consent  to  a  dilatory  and 
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inefficient  course  on  the  part  of  the  national  government ;  that 
unless  a  declaration  of  war  took  place  previous  to  the  presidential 
election,  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  might  be  endangered, 
and  the  government  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  federalists  ;  that 
unless  Mr.  Madison  consented  to  act  with  his  friends,  and  accede 
to  a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  neither  his  nomination 
nor  his  re-election  to  the  presidency  could  be  relied  on.  Thus  sit- 
uated, Mr.  Madison  concluded  to  waive  his  own  objections  to  the 
course  determined  on  by  his  political  friends,  and  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  for  which  he  had  no  taste ;  and  he 
pretended  to  no  knowledge  of  war  as  a  science  or  profession." 

Thus  wrote  Edwin  Williams,  an  intelligent  and  im- 
partial writer,  who  claimed  that  his  information  on 
the  main  point  came  directly  to  him  from  James  Fisk, 
one  of  the  Democrat  Congressmen  who  waited  on  the 
President  to  notify  him  of  the  desires  of  the  leaders. 
Mr.  Madison  was  well  aware  that  De  Witt  Clinton 
(George  Clinton  died  in  April,  1812,  and  so,  fortu- 
nately, was  out  of  the  way  with  his  pretensions)  and 
James  Monroe  were  known  to  be  keen  for  the  war. 
What  there  was  in  Mr.  Monroe  to  recommend  him 
over  a  hundred  others  was  simply  the  fact  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  right  section,  and  had  been  put  forward 
four  years  before,  and  was  understood  to  be  a  part  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  of  succession. 

Whatever  had  occurred,  when  the  caucus  met  there 
was  but  one  voice,  and  that  was  for  Madison. 

The  following  report  of  this  Congressional  caucus, 

and   the   nomination   of    Mr.    Clinton,  is    taken  from 

Niles'  Register  : 

"City  of  Washington,  May  18. 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  notice  given  to  the  Republican  members 
of  Congress  generally,  eighty-two  members  of  Congress  convened 
in  the  Senate  chamber  at  the  capital,  viz.  : 

"  Senators — Messrs.  Anderson,  Brent,  G.  W.  Campbell, 
Condit,  Crawford,  Cutts,  Gregg,  Howell,  Leib,  Pope,  Robinson, 
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Smith    of   N.   Y.,    Tait,    Taylor,   Turner,    Varnum,    Worthing- 
ton— 17. 

"Representatives — Messrs.  Bartlett,  O.  Hall,  Harper,  Green, 
Seaver,  Turner,  Fisk,  Shaw,  Mitchill,  Sage,  Simmons,  Boyd,  Con- 
dit,  Morgan,  Richardson,  Hyneman,  Anderson,  Bard,  Brown, 
Crawford,  Davis,  Findlay,  Lacock,  Lyle,  Piper,  Smilie,  G.  Smith, 
Ringgold,  Wright,  Bassett,  Burwell,  M.  Clay,  Dawson,  Gholson, 
Goodwyn,  Hawes,  Taliaferro,  McCoy,  Nelson,  Newton,  Pleasants, 
Alston,  Cochran,  King,  Pickens,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Earle,  Moore, 
Winn,  Bibb,  B.  Hall,  Troup,  H.  Clay,  Desha,  Johnson,  McKee, 
Ormsby,  New,  Grundy,  Rhea,  Morrow,  Poindexter,  Jennings, 
Sevier— 65.     Total,  82. 

' '  The  meeting  was  opened  at  seven  o'clock. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Smilie,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Varnum  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  R.  M.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

"  Mr.  Findlay  having  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, on  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  it  was 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  meeting  do  now  proceed  to  recommend 
proper  persons  as  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  four  years 
from  the  3d  day  of  March  next. 

"  The  meeting  first  proceeded,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
to  ballot  for  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  ;  and  Messrs.  Mitch- 
ill  and  Tate  being  appointed  tellers,  it  appeared,  on  counting  the 
ballots,  that  the  votes  were  as  follows: 

For  James  Madison, 82 

No  other  person  being  voted  for. 

"The  meeting  then  proceeded,  in  like  manner,  to  ballot  for  a 
suitable  person  to  be  supported  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  for 
a  like  term.    On  counting  the  ballots,  it  appeared  that  there  were : 

For  John  Langdon 64 

Elbkidge  Geery,       16 

Scattering 2 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Tenn.,  it  was  then 
"Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  James  Madison, 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  be  recommended  as  a  proper  person  to 
fill  the  office  of  President,  for  four  years  from  the  third  day  of 
March  next:  And  that  John  Langdon,  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  be  recommended  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  office 
of  Vice-President  for  the  same  term. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  making  the  foregoing  recommendation,  the 
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members  of  this  meeting  have  acted  only  in  their  individual  char- 
acters, as  citizens ;  and  that  they  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the 
measure  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  union  to  the 
Kepublicans,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  our  public  affairs. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Findley,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Arrangement,  viz.: 
Mr.  Cutts  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Varnum  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Sage  of  New  York,  Mr.  Condit  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smilie  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ringgold  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Burwell  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Pickens  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Taylor  of  South  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Pope  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Morrow  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fromentin  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Jennings  of  Indiana. 
And  the  meeting  adjourned. 

"J.  B.  Varnum,  Chairman. 

"  R.  M.  Johnson,  Sec'ry. 

"  A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Blackledge,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  expressive  of  his  regret  at  being  confined  by  in- 
disposition, and  asking  to  be  permitted  to  vote  by  proxy  for  James 
Madison.     The  vote  by  proxy  was  not  deemed  admissible. 

"  Capitol,  May  29. 

"  Me.  Gales, — In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing of  yesterday  evening,  who  recommended  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  I  discover 
the  name  of  Mr.  Crawford  of  Pennsylvania,  inserted  as  attending, 
who  was  not  present ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Dinsmoor  of  New  Hampshire,  who  were  present,  omitted ; 
which  makes  the  aggregate  number  of  83,  of  which  number  82 
voted,  as  stated  in  the  proceedings. 

"'Your  ob'dt  servant,  R.  M.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Langdon  declining  by  reason  of  his  old  age  to 
make  the  race,  Elbridge  Gerry  was  substituted  for 
him  with  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  8th  of  June,  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

In  September,  the  Federalists  met  in  convention  in 
New  York  City,  with  seventy  delegates  from  eleven 
States,   present.     They  finally  decided    to   nominate 
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Jared  Ingersoll  of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Gerry,  and  to  support  for  the  Presidency, 
De  Witt  Clinton,  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Leg- 
islative caucus  at  Albany. 

This  course  gave  some  ground  to  the  hope  of  de- 
feating Mr.  Madison.  But  outside  of  New  York  the 
schism  in  the  Republican  (Democrat)  party  was  very 
trifling,  Mr.  Clinton  receiving  very  little  else  than  the 
Federal  vote  except  in  that  State.  The  Democrats 
were  quite  favorable  to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  would  have 
been  glad  at  another  time  to  make  him  President. 
But  they  were  pledged  to  Madison,  and  were  greatly 
displeased  with  Clinton  for  making  the  race  against 
him  when  every  possible  means  was  taken  to  induce 
him  not  to  do  so. 

That  Mr.  Madison  was  opposed  seriously  to  the  war, 
however  strong  his  convictions  were  against  war  in 
former  years,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove.  The  words  from 
his  own  mouth  heretofore  quoted  go  to  show  the  op- 
posite as  the  fact.  But  if  it  may  be  assumed  as  true 
that  Mr.  Madison  traded  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
victions on  this  momentous  affair  which  implied  years 
of  anxiety,  and  vast  expenditures  of  life  and  property, 
whether  his  name  would  deserve  execration  or  bene- 
diction from  his  countrymen  might  be  deemed  ques- 
tionable. Yet  his  efforts  for  the  Constitution,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  statesman,  would  perhaps  materially 
overbalance  this  transaction,  as  the  low  trick  of  the 
mere  trading  politician.  In  a  fair  estimate  of  Mr. 
Madison's  character  and  public  services  his  long  un- 
official retrospective  period  must  be  taken  into  the 
account.  In  this  period  of  after-thought  he  attempted 
to  correct  the  missteps  of  the  past,  and  here  again  he 

18— D 
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returns  to  the  roll  of  statesmen.  But  all  of  this  prop- 
erly belongs  to  a  future  chapter. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  session  Congress  made 
such  arrangements  as  seemed  requisite  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  A  new  policy  was  at  once  set  on  foot  as  to 
the  navy,  provisions  for  an  army  were  made,  with  ap- 
propriations for  expenses,  although  there  were  observ- 
able some  peculiar  discrepancies  in  the  appropriations 
being  larger  than  the  income  provided. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  both  Houses  requiring 
the  President  to  recommend  a  day  of  public  humilia- 
tion and  prayer,  and  three  days  after  the  adjournment 
Mr.  Madison  issued  his  proclamation  setting  the  third 
Thursday  in  August  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  day  was 
duly  observed. 

The  great  reforms  (!)  instituted  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
were  fast  crumbling  away.  Even  the  order  of  things 
at  the  White  House  had  been  remodeled,  one  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Madison  now  being  that  he  had 
glided  back  into  the  pompous  levees  of  the  days  of 
the  Federalists. 

On  the  26th  of  June  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State,  wrote  to  Jonathan  Russell,  charge  for  this  coun- 
try in  England,  apprising  him  at  this  late  date  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  authorizing  him  to  propose  an 
armistice  on  conditions  that  the  British  Government 
would  repeal  the  "orders  in  council,"  not  provide  any 
substitute  for  them,  and  discontinue  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  Ministry  notified  Mr. 
B,ussell  that  the  conditions  could  not  be  complied  with, 
although  the  "orders  in  council"  had  been  repealed  on 
on  the  23d  of  June.     At  that  date  proceedings  in  the 
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American  Congress  were  unknown  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean,  and  it  was  generally  felt,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  England,  that  this  step  would  stop  all 
war  preparations,  and  lead  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  difficulties  between  the  two  countries. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  course  England  naturally 
desired  matters  to  take  at  that  time.  Her  European 
wars  were  all  she  wanted  in  that  way,  and  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  British  ministry 
and  people  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  then. 
So  slow  were  they  in  taking  the  steps  forced  upon 
them,  that  with  all  their  supposed  naval  strength  it 
was  near  the  close  of  December,  1812,  before  any  part 
of  the  American  coast  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1812,  Admiral  Warren, 
who  had  arrived  at  Halifax  to  take  charge  of  British 
naval  interests,  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  proposing  an  ar- 
mistice, and  showing  that  he  had  authority  to  nego- 
tiate with  this  Government.  The  "orders  in  council" 
had  ceased  to  exist  only  a  few  days  after  the  Amer- 
ican declaration  of  war,  and  as  another  "order  in 
council"  had  been  issued  against  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  he  declared  his  readiness  to  arrange  for  a 
general  revocation,  but  if  no  accommodation  could  be 
effected  the  old  obnoxious  "orders  in  council"  would 
be  revived.  Mr.  Foster,  on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  re- 
peal of  his  decrees,  before  leaving  Halifax  for  England, 
had  at  the  very  outset  made  an  attempt  to  suspend 
warlike  operations,  believing  that  his  government  would 
immediately  annul  the  orders,  as  had  been  promised. 

The  governor  of  Canada  also  made  a  proposition  to 
General  Dearborn  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.    But 
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all  this  was  without  good  results.  On  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1812,  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  to  Admiral  Warren,  re- 
minding him  of  the  offer  made  for  an  armistice  through 
Mr.  Russell,  and  renewing  the  condition  as  to  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen.  And  so  the  President  and  his 
advisors  concluded  to  go  on  with  the  sole  ground  of 
impressment. 

General  Dearborn  had,  indeed,  taken  up  with  Sir 
George  Prevost's  proposition  for  an  armistice,  but  the 
President  ordered  him  to  proceed  with  the  business 
of  the  campaign.  All  these  things,  whether  they  were 
wise  or  not,  gave  additional  grounds  of  complaint,  and 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  furnished  the  sup- 
port required  of  them,  the  opponents  of  the  war  were 
numerous. 

Recent  aggravations  were  frequent  and  trying 
enough,  but  old  memories  had  an  indefinite  part  in 
this  war  with  England,  often  styled  by  the  Republi- 
cans the  Second  War  for  Independence,  but  without 
much  foundation. 

If  America  had  an  old  grudge  against  England, 
England  had  not  become  reconciled  to  the  evil  fortune 
which  forced  her  to  recognize  the  independence  of  this 
country.  While  she  emerged  with  honor  from  the  long 
war,  the  treaty  of  1783  was  largely  compulsory,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  any  of  its  provisions  had  always 
been  repugnant  to  her.  Besides  the  loss  of  her  most 
extensive  and  valuable  territory,  England  did  not 
respect  the  character  of  government  set  up  in  this 
country,  and  looked  with  contempt  upon  its  manners 
and  people.  Her  treatment  of  the  early  representa- 
tives of  this  Republic  at  her  Court  was  in  itself  a 
ground  of  hostility,  and  would  have  been  so  considered 
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by  any  other  than  a  nation  whose  every  desire  and  in- 
terest, as  well  as  high  Christian  sense,  was  favorable 
to  peace  with  all  powers.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
denied  that  Great  Britain  had  reasons  which  could  not 
appear  otherwise  than  good  to  her  for  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  successes  of  this  country,  and  a  repugnance 
for  awarding  to  it  the  merest  justice,  carrying  out  the 
plainest  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  taking  any  kind  of  ob- 
struction from  its  path  of  progress. 

The  two  or  three  hundred  years  she  had  spent  in 
planting  and  protecting  the  colonies,  the  Indian  wars 
she  had  aided  in  carrying  on,  the  world-wide  distinc- 
tion she  derived  from  the  ownership  of  such  a  coun- 
try, and  the  profit  she  enjoyed  in  the  monopoly  of  itb 
trade  and  manufactures,  were  not  to  be  forgotten  read- 
ily.   Amiability  on  her  part  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

While  she  held  with  tenacity  to  some  of  the  fron- 
tier military  posts  which  should  have  been  surrendered 
at  once  by  the  treaty,  as  if  she  still  dreamed  of  repos- 
sessing the  whole  country,  some  of  the  States  were 
slow  in  paying  their  ante-war  debts,  and  performing 
their  other  obligations  to  England. 

And  before  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment she  had  good  ground  for  suspecting  the  dis- 
position and  ability  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
render  her  justice  in  any  thing.  Although  she  sent 
her  ministers  to  this  Government  and  made  the  usual 
pretense  of  friendship,  she  did  not  in  this  deceive  the 
more  cautious  of  the  American  leaders.  Mr.  Adams 
did  not  think  it  easy  for  any  man  to  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  British  friendship.  And  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
not  backward  in  stating  his  belief  that  England  was 
the  enemy  of  the  United  States  in  spite  of  all  treaties, 
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nor  was  he  slow  in  showing  that  he  reciprocated  the 
feeling  of  hatred  which  he  attributed  to  her. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  from  the  posts  Eng- 
land persisted  in  holding,  and  from  the  Canada  border, 
the  British  agents  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
frontier,  if  they  did  not  directly  instigate  the  savages 
to  depredation  and  war  upon  this  country.  In  the  loss 
of  this  territory  she  hoped  to  be  partially  rewarded 
by  preventing  its  extension.  To  this  end  she  labored 
to  keep  the  Indian  tribes  in  a  state  of  national  and 
territorial  independence.  This  doctrine  her  agents 
had  no  difficulty  in  teaching  the  savages  to  observe. 
It  was  undoubtedly  her  policy  to  secure  the  Indians 
as  allies  against  the  United  States,  and  the  lands  over 
which  they  roamed,  and  rightfully  claimed  as  their 
natural  inheritance,  for  English  possessions. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  looking  with 
contempt  upon  the  so-called  American  navy,  it  was 
easy  for  England,  in  her  ill  temper,  to  turn  to  preying 
on  American  commerce  and  impressing  American  sea- 
men into  her  service  or  her  prisons.  Under  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  Adams  and  Jefferson  several  thousand 
American  sailors  were  pressed  into  the  English  serv- 
ice. So  desperate  did  this  impressment  scourge  be- 
come that  an  American  could  not  with  safety  en- 
ter the  marine  service  of  his  country  unless  he  was 
able  to  prove  at  any  moment  that  he  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Even  within  the  ports 
of  the  Union  American  merchantmen  did  not  escape 
this  species  of  British  outrage.  With  these  injuries 
came  the  famous  "orders  of  council,"  which,  with  the 
•French  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  mainly  destroyed 
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American  commerce.  The  only  standard  of  right  for 
which  these  two  arrogant  powers  seemed  to  care  was 
might.  England  even  set  up  a  trade  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  with  parts  of  this  country,  being  at  liberty 
to  trifle  with  the  insignificant  navy  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son patronized. 

One  insult  after  another  led  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
"embargo  act"  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  in  hope,  that 
while  affairs  could  not  be  much  worse  in  the  United 
States,  some  amelioration  of  matters  might  be  effected 
in  the  evils  from  abroad.  But  this  and  its  alternatives, 
non-intercourse  and  non-importation,  proved  to  be  two- 
edged  instrumentalities  which  led  to  political  dissen- 
sions at  home,  and  which,  with  the  war  itself,  were 
believed  to  be  the  origin  of  sentiments  of  disunion  in 
New  England. 

Under  these  difficulties  arose  in  this  country 
the  vague  political  aphorism,  "free  trade  and  sail- 
ors' rights." 

In  1807  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  while 
passing  out  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  fired  into  and 
boarded  by  the  British  war  ship  Leopard,  and  several 
of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  of  them 
carried  off  to  be  pressed  into  British  service.  This 
outrage  was  never  satisfactorily  adjusted,  although  the 
matter  was  kept  in  the  negotiations  for  years.  This 
event  itself  raised  a  war  feeling  in  this  country 
which  was  never  allayed  until  the  land  resounded  with 
"war's  stern  array." 

Every  circumstance  acted  as  a  ferment.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  1811,  the  British  war  sloop  Little  Belt 
fired  into  the  American  vessel,  President,  under  the 
command   of   Commodore    Rodgers,  with  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  out  this  villainous  business  of  search  and 
impressment.  But  the  President  returned  the  fire,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  whipped  her  assailant,  the  Little  Belt 
losing  thirty-two  of  her  crew  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Under  Mr.  Jefferson  there  had  been  one  futile  de- 
vice after  another  for  improving  the  bad  state  of  for- 
eign relations,  but  little  else  had  been  accomplished 
-beyond  fretting  England,  and  dividing  and  disturbing 
the  people  at  home.  The  little  naval  strength  the 
country  had  acquired  under  Federalist  principles  had 
not  been  advanced,  Mr.  Jefferson  taking  little  interest 
in  this  direction  above  his  disposition  to  punish  the 
Mediterranean  pirates.  His  gunboat  scheme,  which 
brought  into  existence  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boats  against  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  only  de- 
signed for  river  and  port  defense,  and  was  a  source  of 
expense  to  the  country  and  ridicule  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  his  strong 
feelings  in  that  way  gave  rise  to  an  experimenting 
policy  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  his 
own  party.  Mr.  Madison,  too,  was  destitute  of  that 
hot  temper  which  characterized  the  men  of  his  sec- 
tion, and  which  would  at  any  moment  enable  him  to 
mount  the  popular  tide.  His  enmity  toward  England 
did  not,  perhaps,  better  fit  him  for  leading  during  a 
great  emergency.  Many  Republicans  believed  the 
cause  of  the  country  would  have  been  greatly  improved 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison's  first  term  by  dropping 
him  and  substituting  De  Witt  Clinton.  But  that  is 
not  so  clear.  Mr.  Madison  was  not  without  a  certain 
moral  courage  and  tenacity  when  he  recognized  his 
unavoidable  responsibility.  He  believed  the  causes 
sufficiently  justified  a  declaration  of  war,  and  perhaps, 
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to  some  extent,  participated  in  the  sentiment  that 
another  war  with  England  was  inevitable. 

Harrison's  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe 
helped  to  raise  the  war  spirit  throughout  the  country, 
this  savage  war  on  the  western  border  being  largely 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  British  Government. 
A  history  of  the  Tecumseh  war  and  its  connection 
with  the  second  war  with  England,  is  reserved  for  a 
future  volume  of  this  work.  Mr.  Madison  had  pushed 
this  Indian  warfare  with  vigor,  under  good  generalship 
mainly,  and  with  success  even  after  the  savage  cause 
became  a  part  of  the  cause  of  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  in  Congress  sup- 
ported the  war,  and  even  demanded  it,  unfortunately 
that  body  was  largely  a  party  machine,  and  even  many 
of  its  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  the  war  were 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  their  electioneering  in- 
fluence. But  this  was  not  the  worst  difficulty,  perhaps, 
under  which  the  war  was  begun.  In  the  Cabinet  there 
was  want  of  both  harmony  and  ability.  Dr.  Eustis, 
although  a  man  of  culture  and  ability,  knew  nothing 
of  military  matters.  Albert  Gallatin,  besides  being 
generally  unsuited  to  the  occasion  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, had  no  sympathy  with  the  war,  and  persisted 
in  advocating  other  means  for  peace  even  after  war  had 
been  declared.  Gideon  Granger,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, was  not  only  bitterly  opposed  to  the  war,  but  was 
unfriendly  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  carried  his  conduct  to 
such  extremes  that,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  the  Presi- 
dent relieved  him,  and  filled  his  place  on  the  17th  of 
March  by  the  appointment  of  Return  Jonathan  Meigs, 
the  war  governor  of  Ohio.  Paul  Hamilton  had  no 
experience  in  naval  affairs.     William  Pinkney,  an  able 
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man,  who  had  succeeded  Caesar  Augustus  Rodney,  was 
not  at  all  warm  in  his  support  of  the  war,  and  deemed 
the  country  in  no  condition  to  declare  it  at  that  time. 
James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  war  party,  but  his  military  experience  had  been 
quite  limited,  and,  in  spite  of  his  aspirations  and  preten- 
sions in  that  way,  he  was  not  a  soldier.  The  country 
was  destitute  of  military  leaders,  and  the  selections 
made  at  the  outset  were  unfortunate  in  the  extreme. 
Besides  all  these  things,  which  were  discouraging 
enough,  there  was  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the 
people  on  the  war  itself.  "While  the  opposition  to  the 
war  was  great,  it  was  not  greater  than  had  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  war  for  independence.  There  was  the 
difference,  however,  that  in  the  Revolution  all  the 
State  governments  were  in  favor  of  the  war.  Then 
the  opposition  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories  who  had 
no  part  in  the  councils  of  the  country.  Still  unanimity 
in  any  cause  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among  men. 
Even  in  the  Revolution  few  measures  were  carried  in 
the  Continental  Congress  with  great  unanimity,  a  sin- 
gle vote  often  deciding  an  essential  and  important 
act.  Both  parties  claimed  to  be  alike  patriotic,  and 
the  Federalists,  who  opposed  the  war,  were  loud  in 
charging  all  the  evils  of  the  times  to  Mr.  Madison  and 
his  friends.  In  the  Revolution  some  of  the  States 
were  rendered  weak  in  their  support  of  the  cause  to 
which  they  were  pledged  by  reason  of  the  strong  Tory 
opposition.  Now,  some  of  the  State  governments  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federalists,  with  a  Federal  ma- 
jority among  the  people ;  and  thus  the  calls  of  the 
General  Government  were  grudgingly  or  inefficiently 
met,  at  times. 
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The  members  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  from 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  mostly  opposed  the 
war,  as  did  some  from  New  York,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  with  three  members  from  Maryland,  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania.  Vermont,  however,  went  solidly 
for  the  war,  and  among  all  the  Eastern  States  she 
alone  had  a  war  governor. 

Some  members  in  both  Houses  who  supported  the 
war  were  unfavorable. to  Mr.  Madison's  Administration. 

The  opponents  of  the  war  everywhere  were  mainly 
among  merchants,  lawyers,  and  those  whom  Mr.  Mad- 
ison and  his  predecessor  delighted  to  call  priests,  and 
educated  people  generally.  Many  of  the  opponents 
objected  merely  to  the  time  and  manner  of  declaring 
the  war,  but  did  not  deny  the  sufficiency  of  its  ground. 
Still  there  were  not  wanting  Democrats  who  denied 
that  the  United  States  had  any  just  ground  for  this 
war  with  England. 

The  most  able  of  the  Federalist  leaders  in  Congress 
was,  perhaps,  Rufus  King,  but  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  efforts  to  administer  suc- 
cessfully the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  extravagance 
and  weakness  of  his  party  came  very  near  carrying 
Mr.  King  into  the  ranks  of  tbe  Democracy.  On  the 
Administration  side  the  leaders  in  Congress  were 
Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  William  H.  Crawford, 
William  Lowndes,  Nathaniel  Macon,  and  Felix  Grundy. 

The  New  England  clergy  presented  a  strong  ele- 
ment in  the  opposition.  The  pulpit  resounded  with 
the  most  rancorous  animadversions  upon  the  Admin- 
istration, and  the  most  intemperate  statements  as  to 
the  impropriety  and  what  was  termed  the  unnatural- 
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ness  of  the  war.  Even  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was 
called  to  fall  upon  those  who  had  precipitated  the  war, 
and  resistance  to  it  was  upheld.  In  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  the  New  England  clergy  stood  with  great 
zeal  on  the  patriot  side,  and  even  the  Congress  and 
the  General  of  the  army  had  invoked  their  aid  in 
lending  solemnity  and  pathos  to  the  great  cause;  and 
when  the  Anti-Federalists  (Republicans)  set  .  them- 
selves against  the  preparations  for  war  with  France  in 
1798,  they  again  stood  out  in  great  boldness  in  assert- 
ing the  crimes  of  those  who  failed  to  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government. 

The  unpartisan  causes  of  complaint  were :  that  war 
had  been  declared  without  first  putting  the  country  in 
condition  for  it;  that  Congress  had  provided  many 
ways  for  public  expense  without  provision  adequate 
for  regulating  the  finances;  that  the  national  income 
was  known  to  be  ten  millions  or  so,  when  the  war  ex- 
penses would  be  forty  millions  or  more  yearly;  that 
there  were  no  soldiers,  no  generals;  there  was  little 
martial  spirit;  that  the  President  had  no  taste  for 
war;  that  his  advisers  had  no  military  skill;  and  that 
the  war,  besides  being  badly  planned  and  executed, 
was  carried  on  with  borrowed  money. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  believed  to  be  a  mo- 
tive of  the  Administration  in  declaring  war,  and  this 
was  taken  as  a  cause  of  offense  to  many,  even  in  New 
England,  where  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the  ben- 
efits of  the  acquisition  would  be  most  felt.  In  this, 
however,  New  England  was  at  least  consistent.  She 
had  opposed  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Besides  the 
Government  having  no  constitutional  right  to  make 
such  a  purchase,  it  was  held,  the  step  was  opposed  on 
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account  of  the  vast  slave  territory  which  it  would  add 
to  the  Union.  And  now  Mr.  Madison  and  his  South- 
ern and  Western  friends  would  have  been  glad  to 
equalize  the  matter  by  the  addition  of  Canada.  While 
the  hope  of  adding  Canada  to  the  United  States  had  no 
part  in  the  causes  for  declaring  the  war,  yet  its  acqui- 
sition was  regarded  as  a  possibility  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for.  If  this  had  been  a  result  of  the  War  of 
1812,  Mr.  Madison's  name  would  now  be  lifted  up  to 
fame's  pinnacle,  on  one  continent  at  least.  But  the 
thing  which  was  not  impossible,  and  which  would  have 
more  than  compensated  New  England  for  all  the  pains 
and  expense  of  the  war,  was  prevented  by  her  own 
bad  conduct. 

If  New  York  and  New  England  had  at  the  very 
outset  thrown  all  their  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
Administration,  and  rushed  into  the  war  with  the 
prayerful  impetuosity  which  characterized  them  in  the 
Revolution,  all  Canada  would  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  this  Government  without  a  blow  from 
England,  or  a  reverse  to  the  arms  of  the  Union.  The 
New  England  descendants  of  the  men  of  1812  have 
nothing  for  which  they  may  be  proud  of  their  ances- 
tors in  connection  with  this  war.  The  three  charges 
of  resisting  the  National  Government  in  its  lawfully 
constituted  administration,  of  foreign  intrigue  against 
it,  of  the  first  organized  purposes  of  secession,  they 
must  bear  forever,  no  matter  how  little  truth  there 
may  be  in  some  of  these  charges. 

And  the  existence  to-day  of  a  foreign  power,  with 
its  vexatious  traits  and  troublesome  regulations,  and 
aristocratic  and  monarchic  mummeries  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  this   nation,  must  be  charged   to  the 
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perverseness  of  their  stubborn  ancestors  of  the  War 
of  1812. 

New  England  even  put  forth  her  efforts  to  prevent 
the  Government  loans  being  taken  up,  but  without 
avail,  as  the  very  opposition  seemed  to  stimulate  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  Government;  and  from 
the  banks,  and  from  David  Parish,  Stephen  Girard, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  and  less  wealthy  individuals,  the 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war  were  soon  supplied. 

Mr.  Madison's  timidity  in  the  use  of  doubtful 
powers  was,  to  some  extent,  corrected  by  the  bolder 
spirit  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  but  even  with  this 
needed  spur  at  his  side  he  soon  discovered  that  with 
all  the  power  conferred  on  the  Executive," and  of  which 
he  and  his  party  had  always  seemed  to  stand  in  awe, 
and  view  with  great  jealousy,  in  time  of  war  he  was 
constantly  cramped,  and  was  forced  to  take  advantage 
of  every  trace  of  law  and  authority,  although  it  might 
be  at  the  risk  of  his  former  principles  and  conduct. 

In  1798,  the  celebrated  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws" 
were  devised  by  the  Federalists,  mainly  to  meet  a 
great  emergency,  and  although  one  of  these  acts  had 
expired  by  limitation  during  Mr.  Adams's  Presidency, 
and  the  other  was  mainly  as  dead  from  the  outset,  the 
Alien  Act  was  now  revived  and  with  a  supplemental 
provision  actually  made  a  law  in  July,  1812,  by  a 
Democratic  Congress.  By  this  measure  Mr.  Madison 
gained  ground  for  an  authority  which  he  found  neces- 
sary. In  common  with  most  of  the  Anti-Federalists, 
he  had  held  the  Alien  Act  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
was  himself  the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of 
1798  and  1799,  and  the  friend  and  defender  of  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions  of  the  same  character,  declaring 
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war  aiid  nullification  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts.  And  yet  on  the  authority  of  one  of  these  re- 
vived measures,  which  he  and  his  party  had  called 
infamous  above  all  things,  Mr.  Madison  readily  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  appointing  marshals  to  re- 
move alien  enemies  to  secure  points  within  the  country, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  injury  to  the  cause  the  country 
had  at  stake.  Circumstances  had  made  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  case. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

WAR  OF  1812— HULL'S  SURRENDER— GREAT  SUCCESSES  OF 
THE  LITTLE  NAVY. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  want  of  preparation  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  an  actual  state  of  war,  the 
Administration  made  all  possible  exertions  for  a  cam- 
paign in  the  summer  of  1812,  before  Britain  could 
have  time  to  obstruct  movements  on  the  northern 
border. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1812,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Dearborn  : 

' '  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  again  at  Albany,  where  your 
presence  will  aid  much  in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  rep- 
utation of  the  campaign.  The  lapse  of  time  and  the  unproduct- 
iveness of  the  laws  contemplating  a  regular  force,  and  volunteers  for 
an  entire  year,  and  under  Federal  commissions,  compel  us  to  modify 
some  of  our  expectations.  It  was  much  to  have  been  desired  that 
simultaneous  invasions  of  Canada,  at  several  points,  particularly 
in  relation  to  Maiden  and  Montreal,  might  have  secured  the  great 
object  of  bringing  all  Upper  Canada,  and  the  channels  communicat- 
ing with  the  Indians  under  our  command ;  with  ulterior  prospects 
towards  Quebec  flattering  to  our  arms.  This  systematic  operation 
having  been  frustrated,  it  only  remains  to  pursue  the  course  that 
will  diminish  the  disappointment  as  much  as  possible." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  grand  system,  and  its  frustration 
was  the  irreparable  calamity  of  the  war.  When  the 
declaration  was  actually  made,  Mr.  Madison  had  en- 
tered with  great  spirit  into  this  Canadian  project,  as 
in  fact  the  only  feasible  one  for  fighting  England  with- 
out ships,  and  put  forward  every  means  for  carrying 
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it  out.  In  his  great  anxiety  as  to  a  fit  military  leader, 
he  actually  entertained  designs  of  making  Henry  Clay, 
commander  of  the  armies ;  and  even  if  this  intention 
had  been  put  into  practice  the  result  pould  not  have 
been  more  unfortunate  than  it  was  under  the  leaders 
selected. 

Although  England  had  been  chosen  as  the  least 
deserving  of  America's  enemies,  Mr.  Madison  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  course  of  Napoleon.  On 
the  11th  of   August,  1812,  he  wrote  to  Joel  Barlow : 

"In  the  event  of  a  pacification  with  Great  Britain,  the  full 
tide  of  indignation  with  which  the  public  mind  here  is  boiling  will 
be  directed  against  France,  if  not  obviated  by  a  due  reparation 
of  her  wrongs.  War  will  be  called  for  by  the  nation  almost  una 
voce.  Even  without  peace  with  England  the  further  refusal  or 
prevarications  of  France  on  the  subject  of  redress  may  be  expected 
to  produce  measures  of  hostility  against  her  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  Congress.  This  result  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  general  ex- 
asperations will  coincide  with  the  calculations  of  not  a  few,  that 
a  double  war  is  the  shortest  road  to  peace." 

This  was  daring  enough  language  for  a  timid  man, 
and  shows  how  little  of  Mr.  Madison's  old  affection 
for  France  was  left.  He  had  forgotten  the  great  bur- 
den of  gratitude  with  which  "  Helvidius  "  labored  and 
wrestled  in  1793,  and  that  against  the  constituted  au- 
thority of  the  land  in  trying  times.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  deemed  hardly  good-humored  to  throw  this  error 
in  his  face  at  this  point.  But  it  only  serves  to  give  a 
little  more  vivid  touch  to  the  history  of  the  moment. 

On  the   17th  of  August,  the  President  wrote  to 

Mr.  Jefferson: 

"The  seditious  opposition  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
with  the  intrigues  elsewhere  insidiously  co-operating  with  it,  have 
so  clogged  the  wheels  of  the  war  that  I  fear  the  campaign  will  not 
accomplish  the  object  of  it.     With  the  most  united  efforts  in  stim- 
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ulating  volunteers,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  much  short 
of  the  number  required  by  the  deficiency  of  regular  enlistments. 
But  under  the  discouragements  substituted,  and  the  little  attrac- 
tion contained  in  the  volunteer  act,  the  two  classes  together  leave 
us  dependent  for  every  primary  operation  on  militia,  either  as  vol- 
unteers or  drafts  for  six  mouths.  We  are,  nevertheless,  doing  as 
well  as  we  can  in  securing  the  marine  frontier,  and  in  providing 
for  an  effective  penetration  into  Upper  Canada.  It  would  prob- 
ably have  been  best,  if  it  had  been  practicable  in  time,  to  have  con- 
centrated a  force  which  would  have  seized  on  Montreal,  and  thus 
at  one  stroke,  have  secured  the  upper  province,  and  cut  off  the 
sap  that  nourished  Indian  hostilities." 

The  plan  of  introducing  the  war  with  a  campaign 
against  Canada  was  as  much  criticised  as  the  beginning 
of  the  war  at  all,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  was  so 
ill-prepared  for  it.  But  what  else  could  have  been 
done?  From  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  there 
had  been  an  unsettled  and  warlike  condition  of  foreign 
relations,  and  for  many  years  a  state  of  affairs  which 
seemed  to  point  to  war  as  a  final  issue,  and  yet  since 
the  4th  of  March,  1801,  to  the  winter  of  1811,  the 
navy  had  been  neglected.  And  now  when  England 
was  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the  United  States  with 
a  few  frigates  and  other  small  craft  to  oppose- her, 
what  was  left  to  be  done  but  carry  the  war  with  mi- 
litia to  the  northern  border,  setting  out  the  startling 
apparition  of  invasion  and  conquest  as  the  deliberate 
design,  instead  of  necessity,  of  the  Government  ? 

Before  this  plan  was  decided  upon  Mr.  Bustis  was 
advised  to  direct  the  whole  force  of  the  country  in  a 
first  campaign  against  Halifax.  This  proposition  was 
based  upon  the  conditions  apparent  in  the  case,  namely, 
that  England  was  occupying  her  naval  force  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  that  the  capture  of  Halifax  was  a 
less  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  Louisburg  in 
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the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  that  its  fall 
would  be  the  downfall  of  all  Canada,  as  it  was  the  key 
to  the  situation,  and  that  if  steps  were  taken  to  main- 
tain the  position  and  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  New 
England  that  anti-war  "district,"  as  the  President 
called  it,  would  be  induced  to  turn  all  its  strength  to 
the  support  of  the  Administration.  But  this  plan  was 
rejected  at  the  time.  After  a  change  in  the  War 
Office,  General  Armstrong  also  declined  to  take  up 
with  this  grand  and  simple  scheme ;  yet  it  was  never 
abandoned  by  its  advocates,  and  when  Mr.  Monroe 
took  charge  of  the  War  Department  it  was  espoused 
by  him,  and  as  late  as  it  was,  with  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity gone,  it  was  the  design  to  put  the  plan  on  trial 
in  the  campaign  of  1815,  had  not  peace  throttled  the 
dogs  of  war. 

It  was  decided  by  the  President  and  his  advisers 
to  begin  the  war  at  the  other  end  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, largely  with  a  view  to  defending  the  western 
settlements,  all  of  which  were  warm  supporters  of 
the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  partly  to  cut 
off  the  opportunities  of  coalition  between  the  British 
and  Indians  with  the  fearful  consequences  of  a  worse 
form  of  savage  warfare  on  the  frontier.  Still  this  plan 
embraced  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  was  expected  to  result  in  the  possession  of  Can- 
ada, being,  while  it  omitted  Halifax,  only  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  end  proposed  by  New  England 
interests. 

General  William  Hull,  then  and  for  several  years 
before,  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  selected  as  the  best 
man  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Upper  Canada, 
in  case  war  was  begun.     Hull  had  served  in  the  army 
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of  the  Revolution  with  distinction.  He  was  at  Bur- 
goyne's  Defeat,  was  with  Wayne  at  Stony  Point,  and 
in  various  other  important  engagements  down  to  York- 
town.  He  was  occupying  a  position  of  importance 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  condition  of  the  frontiers,  the  dis- 
position and  strength  of  the  Indians,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  no  selec- 
tion could  have  been  better  made.  He  was  accordingly 
commissioned  as  a  brigadier-general,  and  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  the  troops  gathering  in  Ohio  for  the  expedition. 
On  the  first  day  of  June,  1812,  Hull  set  out  from  Day- 
ton, the  place  of  rendezvous,  with  an  adequate  force  of 
nearly  two  thousand  men,  consisting  of  three  companies 
of  the  First  United  States  Artillery,  the  First  United 
States  Infantry,  three  hundred  men  of  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry, and  the  rest  of  the  command  composed  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan  volunteers  and  militia.  The  route  of  over 
two  hundred  miles  to  Detroit,  his  immediate  destina- 
tion, lay  mainly  through  an  unbroken  wilderness,  which 
necessarily  rendered  his  progress  slow ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  at  a  season  when  mud  and  frost 
were  not  obstacles,  would  have  been  less  to  a  leader 
of  more  ambition  and  energy. 

While  this  considerable  army,  composed  of  men 
keen  for  the  fray  and  led  by  subordinate  officers  of 
first-rate  qualities,  was  wending  its  way  through  the 
forests  of  Ohio,  war  was  actually  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  England.  By  some  strange  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  Secretary  Eustis,  General 
Hull  remained  ignorant  of  this  event  until  the  2d  of 
July,  two  days  after  the  British  of  Upper  Canada  had 
received  the  information.     But  at  last  having  reached 
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Detroit,  General  Hull  crossed  the  Detroit  River  on  the 
12th  of  July,  nearly  a  month  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  took  possession  of  Sandwich,  a  day's  march 
from  Maiden.  From  this  point  he  occupied  his  time 
in  issuing  wordy  proclamations  to  the  Canadians. 

Maiden,  a  small  British  garrison,  was  but  eighteen 
miles  away,  and  that  and  all  that  part  of  Canada  were 
within  his  grasp,  if  he  had  chosen  to  take  them.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  report  and  belief  there  seemed  a 
fair  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  accept 
the  prospective  change  of  government. 

Hull  ventured  to  send  Colonel  Miller  and  Lewis 
Cass  with  three  hundred  men  toward  Maiden,  and  this 
small  force,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort,  notified 
Hull  of  the  ease  with  which  they  saw  the  place  could 
be  captured,  and  urged  him  to  move  forward  with  the 
army.  With  this  request  he  made  some  show  of  com- 
plying, but  immediately  changed  his  mind,  and  on  the 
7th  and  8th  of  August  actually  recrossed  the  river 
and  took  up  his  position  in  Fort  Detroit,  with  an  army 
anxious  to  fight,  and  superior  to  any  the  enemy  could 
then  bring  against  him.  Long  before  this  time  the 
British  had  discovered  that  Hull  was  timid  and  scared, 
or  there  was  something  else  the  matter  with  him. 

Henry  Proctor  was  now  in  command  of  the  British 
in  this  region,  but  subsequently  General  Isaac  Brock 
took  command  and  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  offen- 
sive work. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  United  States  post  of 
Mackinaw  (Michilimackinac)  on  Mackinaw  Island  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  a  full  long  view  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.     This  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
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most  defensible  positions  in  the  country.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  about  sixty  soldiers  under  Lieutenant  Hanks, 
and  although  it  was  well  supplied,  and  able  to  defend 
itself  against  any  force  the  enemy  was  then  in  condi- 
tion to  bring  against  it,  Hanks  surrendered  without  a 
shot.  The  commander  of  the  British  post  of  St.  Jo- 
seph farther  on  at  the  entrance  to  Sault  St.  Mary,  who 
took  the  surrender  of  this  place,  was  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  first  apprising  the 
brave  Hanks  of  the  fact.  Hull  was  too  much  con- 
cerned about  his  own  condition  to  think  of  sending 
word  to  Mackinaw,  or  putting  its  commander  in  mind 
of  his  duty  to  his  country.  It  was  announced  that 
this  post  was  the  gate  to  Indian  invasions.  But  how 
this  could  have  been  so  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 
Mackinaw  Island  is  three  miles  from  the  main-land  at 
any  point,  and  that  it  presented  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
troops,  who  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  any  serious  obstruction  to  the  designs  or  move- 
ments of  the  savages,  or  any  thing  else,  may  readily 
be  doubted.  General  Hull  seemed  to  look  upon  it 
with  too  much  contempt  even  to  notify  its  commander 
of  what  he  might  expect. 

Brock  soon  arrived  opposite  Detroit,  and  began  to 
plant  his  guns  in  full  view  of  the  American  fort.  This 
movement  General  Hull  did  not  resist,  and  declined 
allowing  his  spirited  young  officers  to  do  so.  Under 
him  were  several  young  men  of  splendid  qualities, 
great  courage,  and  real  military  ability,  any  one  of 
whom  in  Hull's  place  would  have  fully  executed  the 
objects  of  the  expedition.  These  were  Jessup,  Duncan 
McArthur,   Lewis    Cass,  and    Colonel    James   Miller. 
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Had  these  men  been  allowed  to  take  the  course  they 
plainly  saw  should  be  pursued  by  their  general  on 
first  reaching  Detroit,  the  beginning  in  the  West  would 
have  had  quite  a  different  result. 

Early  in  August,  Proctor,  who  commanded  at  Mai- 
den, and  whose  moral  and  military  qualities  were  of 
the  worst  character,  and  who,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  went  down,  disappearing  entirely  from  the 
British  army,  believing  that  an  opportunity  presented 
for  cutting  off  Hull's  supplies,  sent  a  considerable  de- 
tachment to  Brownstown.  This  act  sufficiently  aroused 
Hull  to  induce  him  to  dispatch  Major  Van  Home  with 
two  hundred  militia  to  open  the  way  to  the  River 
Raisin,  where  Brush,  who  was  conducting  the  supply 
train,  had  halted.  Van  Home,  although  a  brave  man, 
through  want  of  caution,  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was  defeated.  Colonel 
Miller,  with  four  hundred  men,  was  sent  to  retrieve 
this  disaster,  and  on  the  9th  fell  in  with  the  British 
and  Indians  at  Brownstown.  The  Indians  were  led 
by  Tecumseh,  then  reputed  to  be  the  most  able  man 
and  warrior  among  all  the  North  American  savages. 
The  enemy  was  strongly  posted  with  Detroit  River 
on  one  side,  a  swamp  on  the  other,  and  a  breastwork 
of  logs  and  brush  in  front.  Captain  Snelling,  leading 
Miller's  advance,  came  within  musket  range  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  British.  A  deadly 
fire  was  at  once  opened  upon  him,  which  his  men  were 
not  able  to  resist  or  withstand.  Colonel  Miller  saw 
that  his  only  chance,  was  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  daring  feat 
was  gladly  undertaken  by  men  eager  for  vengeance, 
and  who  had  long  been  chafing  under  Hull's  ruinous 
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policy.  The  British  commander,  Muir,  was  routed  and 
put  to  flight,  and  only  enabled  to  escape  to  Canada  by 
Miller  being  compelled  to  turn  with  his  force  to  the 
aid  of  Van  Home,  who  was  contending  against  the 
more  stubborn  Indian  foe. 

After  this  successful  engagement  Hull  declined  to 
send  re-enforcements,  and  ordered  Miller  back  to  De- 
troit, although  there  was  then  no  obstruction  between 
him  and  the  supply  train  at  the  Raisin.  Still,  with  a 
view  to  saving  the  train,  Hull  sent  Cass  and  McArthur 
on  another  route  toward  the  Raisin  to  carry  out  what 
Miller  had  made  possible  on  the  direct  route. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1812,  Brock  sent  across 
the  river  and  demanded  of  Hull  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  intimated  that  a  failure  to  comply  would 
bring  upon  the  fort  the  indiscriminate  slaughter,  in 
which  his  Indian  allies  so  greatly  delighted.  But, 
like  a  soldier,  Hull  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
fight,  and  his  men  unfortunately  thought  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  would  make  his  word  good.  But  Brock 
thought  the  American  general  a  coward,  or  at  all 
events  believed,  for  some  cause,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  fight;  and  so  at  once  prepared  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  did  with  a  thousand  and  thirty  regulars,  Can- 
adians and  Indians,  without  the  slightest  show  of 
resistance  from  General  Hull,  who  seemed  to  be  afraid 
that  he  would  in  any  way  disturb  the  designs  of  the 
energetic  Briton,  who  did  not  keep  him  long  in  sus- 
pense. The  fort  was  surrendered  without  a  shot,  there 
then  being  in  it  1,350  men  fit  for  active  duty.  And 
so  anxious  did  Hull  appear  to  dispose  of  all  the  army 
under  his  command  that  he  included  in  the  surrender 
the  force  under  McArthur  and  Cass,  who  he  did  not 
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know  were  then  marching  back  with  a  view  of  falling 
on  the  British  rear,  under  the  supposition  that  he  was 
occupying  their  attention  before  the  fort.  The  fort 
was  strong  and  well  supplied,  and  the  men  were  keen 
to  fight,  fully  under  the  conviction  that  the  British 
were  marching  to  certain  destruction. 

From  the  time  General  Hull  arrived  at  Detroit 
early  in  July,  until  the  moment  of  his  surrender  on 
the  16th  of  August,  every  thing  had  been  in  his  favor, 
and  in  that  time  he  could  have  cleared  away  all  oppo- 
sition and  taken  possession  of  Upper  Canada,  and  as 
he  was  not  at  heart  a  friend  to  Britain  or  a  traitor,  on 
what  could  his  conduct  be  based  ? 

How  any  sane  man,  even  without  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  a  soldier,  could  have  pursued  such  a  course, 
after  admitting  all  that  was  ever  argued  in  mitigation, 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  with  success ;  a  thing 
which  he  and  his  relatives  and  friends  never  were  able, 
in  all  the  leisure  and  meditation  of  after  times,  to  do. 

On  the  head  of  miserable  Hull  now  broke  out  over 
the  country  a  storm  of  indignation.  His  was  the  first 
expedition  of  the  war,  set  on  foot  as  a  precaution 
from  which  much  was  expected  before  the  declaration 
of  hostilities,  and  its  failure  was  not  only  a  source  of 
great  mortification  to  the  country  but  of  distress  to 
the  Administration.  To  heighten  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  and  the  ill-fortunes  of  the  American  cause  at 
the  outset,  the  garrison  at  Chicago  or  Fort  Dearborn 
was  abandoned,  and  the  little  force  nearly  all  slaugh- 
tered at  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  by  the  gentle 
savages,  who  but  an  hour  before  were,  as  usual,  loud 
in  their  hypocritical  declarations  of  friendship. 

Mr.  Madison  did  not  escape  censure  for  this  deplor- 
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able  ending  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  Yet 
nothing  could  have  been  more  timely  or  better  de- 
signed than  this  very  expedition,  and  the  appointment 
of  General  Hull  to  its  command  was  one  of  those 
errors  which  may  ever  mark  the  misfortunes  of  human 
judgment. 

Hull's  apologists  set  up  for  him  three  main  grounds 
of  defense,  namely,  that  the  force  given  to  him  was 
insufficient  for  the  task  assigned  it ;  that  the  incompe- 
tent Dearborn  had  not  only  failed  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  and  designs  of  the  Government  in  making 
a  diversion  on  the  Niagara  and  Lake  Erie  in  his  favor, 
but  actually  entered  into  an  armistice  with  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada,  thus  enabling  the  British  to 
send  what  troops  they  needed  to  Detroit;  and  that, 
cut  off  from  all  chances  of  support,  he  was  discouraged 
by  the  loss  of  Mackinaw  and  other  small  misfortunes. 
But  he  was  charged  with  incompetency,  cowardice, 
and  treason,  and  although  acquitted  of  treason,  he  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  cow- 
ardice. President  Madison  pardoned  him,  yet  this  did 
not  remove  the  stain  his  character  had  sustained,  and 
henceforward,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  his  life 
was  obscure  and  valueless.  A  more  minute  history 
of  Hull's  expedition  and  its  results  is  reserved  for 
another  volume  of  this  work,  and  Mr.  Madison's  views 
of  Hull,  and  the  influence  of  his  failure  on  the  War  of 
1812  may  be  found  in  a  future  chapter  of  this  volume. 

The  command  of  military  operations  in  the  West 
was  now  given  to  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  decided  upon  another 
short  campaign,  by  which  they  hoped  to  reach  the 
same  result,  mainly,  as  was  looked  for  in  the  original 
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plan.  But  the  circumstances  were  now  greatly  changed. 
At  the  outset  the  British  were  without  force  or  organ- 
ization in  the  northwest,  and  the  Canadians  were  not 
zealous  in  their  adhesion  to  the  British  cause.  The 
surrender  of  Hull  had  taken  an  available  force 
from  the  field,  given  the  strongest  point  on  the  north- 
western border  line  to  the  British,  put  all  Michigan 
and  the  region  about  Lake  Michigan  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  now  the  Brit- 
ish had  had  time  to  gather  considerable  force  and 
strength  in  this  quarter,  the  Canadians  had  become  en- 
listed in  the  cause,  the  Indians  had  become  generally 
attached  to  the  British,  and  instead  of  the  delightful 
season  of  midsummer,  the  approach  of  winter  rendered 
the  situation  difficult  and  discouraging. 

The  army  under  General  Dearborn  was  distributed 
among  many  points,  mainly  at  Plattsburg,  Greenbush, 
Buffalo,  Lewistown,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  a  few  other 
places.  The  country  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  result 
of  the  timely  movement  of  this  large  force.  Dear- 
born's armistice  had  ended,  and  the  constant  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  was  to  lose  no  time  in 
striking  the  effective  blow. 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  earnestness,  but  without  military  or  executive  skill, 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  capture  Queenstown. 

It  was  arranged  to  put  his  plan  into  execution  be- 
fore daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October, 
1812.  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  with  three  hun- 
dred militia,  and  Colonel  Chrystie  with  as  many  regulars, 
were  to  make  the  assault,  with  the  understanding  that 
General  Van  Rensselaer  would  himself  join  them  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  with  additional  troops. 
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From  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  transfer- 
ring the  troops,  only  a  part  of  those  originally  designed 
for  the  adventure  got  over.  But  these  were  well  com- 
manded by  brave  men  who  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  pushing  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  onset  Van  Rensselaer  was  wounded,  and  the 
command  temporarily  fell  to  Captains  Wool  and  Ogil- 
vie.  Under  them  the  heights  were  stormed  and  taken, 
and  General  Isaac  Brock  killed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  General  Van  Rensselaer  had  crossed  over,  but  to 
his  great  mortification  a  part  of  his  militia  had  muti- 
nied, and  refused  to  go  to  Canada.  Colonel  Winfield 
Scott,  a  regular  officer,  at  this  time  appeared  at  Lewis- 
town,  from  Buffalo,  and  offered  his  services,  but  as 
desperate  as  was  Van  Rensselaer's  plight,  he  could  not 
or  would  not  comply  with  the  request.  Van  Rensselaer 
was  opposed  to  regulars,  and  was  bent  on  testing  his 
theory  as  to  the  superior  reliability  of  the  militia. 
But  Scott  with  his  adjutant  and  one  piece  of  cannon 
crossed  to  the  Canadian  side,  and  to  him  General  Wads- 
worth,  a  brave  and  noble-spirited  volunteer  soldier,  gave 
the  command. 

The  British  had  now  been  re-enforced  to  over  thir- 
teen hundred  men  by  the  arrival  of  General  Sheaffe 
from  Fort  George.  Scott,  now  made  aware  of  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  militia,  concluded  to  attempt  a  retreat  ac- 
cording to  Van  Rensselaer's  orders.  But  this  was 
turned  into  a  disorderly  flight,  which  was  only  stopped 
at  the  river  by  the  alarming  fact  that  the  General  had 
not  been  able,  according  to  his  promise,  to  get  boats 
over  for  their  transportation.  Surrender  was  the 
only  alternative.     What  else  could  be  done  by  three 
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hundred  men,  with  but  one  cannon  and  without  in- 
trenching tools.  Several  white  flags  were  sent,  one 
after  another,  to  the  British,  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. Their  bearers  had  been  intercepted  and  mur- 
dered by  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  British.  At  last 
Scott,  with  a  white  handkerchief  on  his  sword  and 
Captains  Totten  and  Gibson  for  his  companions,  set 
out,  and  succeeding  in  avoiding  the  Indians,  surren- 
dered the  helpless  little  band  to  Roger  Sheaffe.  Scott's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  and  during  his  short  detention 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  was  of  the  most  worthy  charac- 
ter, and  greatly  elevated  him  in  the  esteem  of  the 
country.  Van  Rensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  militia  whom  he  wished  to  exalt  above  the  regu- 
lar troops,  and,  perhaps,  conscientiously  doubtful  about 
his  own  ability,  soon  after  this  affair,  sent  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  war  office. 

General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  now  as- 
sumed command  in  place  of  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
although  he  issued  bombastic  proclamations  to  the 
people  of  New  York,  and  made  great  pretensions 
towards  an  invasion  of  Canada  from  Black  Rock  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  he  accomplished  nothing.  It 
was  all  bluster  on  his  part.  When  the  troops  for  the 
second  time  were  on  the  boats  to  be  transported  to 
Canada,  he  suddenly  concluded  to  go  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  ordered  them  to  be  disembarked  for  that 
purpose.  Smyth  was  accused  of  mismanagement  and 
cowardice  by  General  Porter,  and  this  led  to  a  duel 
between  them  on  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara  River, 
in  which  they  exchanged  shots,  after  which  Porter 
withdrew  the  charges  and  they  shook  hands  as  friends. 
But  if  this  vindicated  Smyth  from  the  crime  of  cow- 
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ardice,  it  did  not  restore  him  to  the  favor  of  the 
soldiers.  He  was  literally  hissed  and  driven  out  of 
the  army,  in  which  he  never  appeared  again. 

Still  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  year  were  not  on 
the  American  side.  In  October  Colonel  Zebulon  Pike 
made  a  successful  raid  into  Canada ;  and  about  the 
same  time  Captain  Lyon  captured  a  small  British  force 
at  St.  Regis.  But  these  were  straws,  and  did  nothing 
towards  counteracting  the  evils  of  Hull's  failure,  and 
the  losses  at  Queenstown.  Things  did  not,  by  any 
means,  fare  so  badly  with  what  Mr.  Madison  some- 
times called  apologetically  "  our  little  navy." 

Lieutenant  Elliot  with  a  company  of  volunteers, 
about  the  first  of  October,  surprised  and  brought  away 
two  brigs  from  under  the  enemy's  guns  at  Fort  Brie, 
near  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie. 

Congress  had  passed  an  act  providing  for  privateer- 
ing, and  all  the  vessels  of  the  little  navy  were  waiting 
for  the  declaration  of  war,  to  put  to  sea.  Commodore 
Barney  and  some  old  experienced  officers  returned  to 
the  service.  Unlike  the  army,  the  navy  was,  from  the 
outset,  supplied  with  gallant  and  able  officers.  Even 
the  private  adventures  were  usually  well  officered,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year,  the  regular  vessels  of  the 
Government  with  the  privateers  had  captured  more 
than  three  thousand  British  seamen  and  soldiers,  taken 
a  vast  number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  done  an 
immense  damage  to  England.  On  a  comparison  of  the 
land  and  naval  services  for  the  year,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable that  New  England  should  demand,  through 
Webster  and  others,  that  the  war  shouid  be  carried  to 
the  sea.  At  all  events  the  misfortunes  by  land  were 
greatly  compensated  for  by  the  brilliant  and  successful 
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achievements  of  the  navy;  and  to  this  quarter  the 
praises  of  the  country,  if  not  its  hopes,  were  largely 
directed. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  frigate,  Essex,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Porter,  after  a  sharp  conflict 
of  a  few  minutes,  captured  the  British  ship,  Alert,  of 
22  guns. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Constitution,  commanded 
by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  a  nephew  of  General  William 
Hull,  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  British  frigate, 
Guerriere.  The  Constitution  carried  44,  and  the  Guer- 
riere  38  guns.  This  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain 
Dacres,  had  issued  a  challenge  to  any  American  craft 
of  equal  powers,  and  when  the  Constitution  bore  down 
on  her  it  was  found  that  she  carried  at  her  mast-head 
a  flag  bearing  the  boast,  " Not  the  Little  Belt"  in  mem- 
ory of  an  event  not  less  satisfactory  to  England  than 
the  one  in  which  she  was  about  to  engage.  After  a 
desperate  contest  the  Guerriere  surrendered  with  the 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  her  crew  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  in  such  disabled  condition  that  she  had  to  be 
burned.  Hull  had  previously  made  a  valuable  cruise, 
on  which  he  made  a  remarkable  race,  escaping  by  su- 
perior seamanship  from  overpowering  odds,  an  achieve- 
ment which  brought  him  almost  as  much  praise  as  the 
conquest  of  the  Guerriere.  In  Europe  the  news  of  this 
battle  was  received  with  amazement,  and  in  the  United 
States  with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy.  Hull 
was  received  as  a  hero,  and  was  treated  like  one  on  a 
trip  he  made  through  the  country  to  Washington.  But 
he  soon  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  service.  He 
wanted  other  adventurers  to  have  a  chance.  He 
was  an  easy-going  man,  with  little  ambition,  and  no 
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uncontrollable  patriotism,  and  appeared  content  to  rest 
on  the  laurels  he  had  already  won. 

On  the  17th  of  October  Commodore  Rodgers  cap- 
tured the  British  vessel,  Swallow,  with  $200,000  on 
board.  Porter  had  previously  captured  a  brig  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy,  carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
and  $14,000  in  specie. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  25th,  the  United  States, 
a  frigate  commanded  by  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  fell 
in  with  the  frigate,  Macedonian,  and  after  a  conflict  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  captured  her,  exhibiting  much  su- 
perior seamanship. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  sloop,  Wasp,  under 
Captain  Jacob  Jones,  met  the  British  brig,  Frolic,  for 
which  she  had  been  looking,  and  after  the  most  des- 
perately fought  engagement  of  the  war,  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  but  not  until  the  brave  Briton  had  not 
men  enough  left  to  haul  down  her  own  flag. 

Not  long  subsequently  the  British  man-of-war, 
Poictiers,  of  74  guns,  came  along  and  captured  both 
vessels. 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  Constitution,  now  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Brainbridge,  was  attacked  by 
the  Java,  of  38  guns,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
captured  her  after  a  fierce  battle.  Like  most  other 
vessels  captured  by  the  Americans,  the  Java  was  so 
damaged  that  she  had  to  be  blown  up. 

The  little  American  navy  now  stood  on  top.  It 
had  been  a  campaign  of  wonderful  successes,  and  it 
was  already  evident  by  what  power  the  question  of 
"free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  of  British  impress- 
ment, was  destined  to  be  settled. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
WAR  OF  1812— MR.  MADISON'S  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

CONGRESS    again   met   on  the   2d   of  November 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  third  day  of 
March,  1813. 

The  Senate  had  not  a  quorum  at  this  date,  and  not 
until  Wednesday,  the  4th,  was  the  President  notified 
that  both  Houses  were  ready  for  his  message.  At  12 
o'clock  on  that  day,  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Coles, 
Mr.  Madison  delivered  to  Congress  his 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

"  Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

"  On  our  present  meeting  it  is  my  first  duty  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  Providential  favors  which  our  country  has  expe- 
rienced, in  the  usual  degree  of  health  dispensed  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  rich  abundance  with  which  the  earth  has  rewarded  the 
labors  bestowed  on  it.  In  the  successful  cultivation  of  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  in  the  progress  of  general  improvement, 
favorable  to  the  national  prosperity,  there  is  just  occasion,  also,  for 
our  mutual- congratulations  and  thankfulness. 

' '  With  these  blessings  are  necessarily  mingled  the  pressures 
and  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the  state  of  war,  into  which  the 
United  Stases  have  been  forced  by  the  perseverance  of  a  foreign 
power,  in  its  system  of  injustice  and  aggression. 

"  Previous  to  its  declaration,  it  was  deemed  proper,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  and  forecast,  that  a  considerable  force  should 
be  placed  in  the  Michigan  territory,  with  a  general  view  to  its 
security,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  to  such  operations  in  the  upper- 
most Canada  as  would  intercept  the  hostile  influence  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  savages,  obtain   the  command  of  the  lake  on 
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which  that  part  of  Canada  borders,  and  maintain  co-operating  re- 
lation with  such  forces  as  might  be  most  conveniently  employed 
against  other  parts.  Brigadier-General  Hull  was  charged  with 
this  provisional  service;  having  under  his  command  a  body  of 
troops,  composed  of  regulars,  and  of  volunteers  from  the  state 
of  Ohio.  Having  reached  his  destination  after  his  knowledge  of 
the  war,  and  possessing  discretionary  authority  to  act  offensively, 
he  passed  into  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
prospect  of  easy  and  victorious  progress.  The  expedition,  never- 
theless, terminated  unfortunately,  not  only  in  a  retreat  to  the 
town  and  fort  of  Detroit,  but  in  the  surrender  of  both,  and  of  the 
gallant  corps  commanded  by  that  officer.  The  causes  of  this  pain- 
ful reverse  will  be  investigated  by  a  military  tribunal. 

"A  distinguishing  feature  in  the  operations  which  preceded 
and  followed  this  adverse  event,  is  the  use  made  by  the  enemy 
of  the  merciless  savages  under  their  influence.  While  the  benev- 
olent policy  of  the  United  States  invariably  recommended  peace 
and  promoted  civilization  among  that  wretched  portion  of  the 
human  race,  and  was  making  exertions  to  dissuade  them  from 
taking  either  side  in  the  war,  the  enemy  had  not  scrupled  to  call 
to  his  aid  their  ruthless  ferocity,  armed  with  the  horrors  of  those 
instruments  of  carnage  and  torture  which  are  known  to  spare  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex.  In  this  outrage  against  the  laws  of  honorable 
war,  and  against  the  feelings  sacred  to  humanity,  the  British  com- 
manders can  not  resort  to  a  plea  of  retaliation,  for  it  is  committed 
in  the  face  of  our  example.  They  can  not  mitigate  it  by  calling  it 
a  self-defence  against  men  in  arms,  for  it  embraces  the  most  shock- 
ing butcheries  of  defenceless  families.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that 
they  are  not  answerable  for  the  atrocities  perpetrated,  since  the 
savages  are  employed  with  a  knowledge,  and  even  with  menaces, 
that  their  fury  could  not  be  controlled.  Such  is  the  spectacle 
which  the  deputed  authorities  of  a  nation  boasting  its  religion 
and  morality  have  not  been  restrained  from  presenting  to  an  en- 
lightened age. 

"  The  misfortune  at  Detroit  was  not,  however,  without  a  con- 
soling effect.  It  was  followed  by  signal  proof  that  the  national 
spirit  rises  according  to  the  pressure  on  it.  The  loss  of  an  impor- 
tant post,  and  the  brave  men  surrendered  with  it,  inspired  every- 
where new  ardor  and  determination.  In  the  states  and  districts 
least  remote,  it  was  no  sooner  known ,  than  every  citizen  was  ready 
to  fly  with  his  arms  at  once  to  protect  his  brethren  against  the 
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bloodthirsty  savages  let  loose  by  the  enemy  on  an  extensive  fron- 
tier, and  to  convert  a  partial  calamity  into  a  source  of  invigorated 
efforts.  This  patriotic  zeal,  which  it  was  necessary  rather  to  limit 
than  excite,  has  embodied  an  ample  force  from  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  from  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
It  is  placed,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  regulars,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Harrison,  who  possesses  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  among  whom  are  citizens,  some 
of  them  volunteers  in  the  ranks,  not  less  distinguished  by  their 
political  stations  than  by  their  personal  merits.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  force  is  proceeding  on  its  destination  toward  the  Mich- 
igan territory,  having  succeeded  in  relieving  an  important  frontier 
post,  and  in  several  incidental  operations  against  hostile  tribes  of 
savages,  rendered  indispensable  by  the  subserviency  into  which 
they  had  been  seduced  by  the  enemy,  a  seduction  the  more  cruel 
as  it  could  not  fail  to  impose  a  necessity  of  precautionary  severi- 
ties against  those  who  yielded  to  it. 

"At  a  recent  date,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  post  of  the  enemy 
near  Niagara,  by  a  detachment  of  the  regular  and  other  forces 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Van  Eensselaer,  of  the  mi- 
litia of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  attack,  it  appears,  was  or- 
dered in  compliance  with  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  who  executed  it 
with  distinguished  gallantry  and  were  for  a  time  victorious ;  but 
not  receiving  the  expected  support,  they  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  re-enforcements  of  British  regulars  and  savages.  Our  loss  has 
been  considerable  and  is  to  be  deeply  lamented.  That  of  the 
enemy,  less  ascertained,  will  be  the  more  felt,  as  it  includes  among 
the  killed  the  commanding  general,  who  was  also  the  governor  of 
the  province,  and  was  sustained  by  veteran  troops  from  unexperi- 
enced soldiers  who  must  daily  improve  in  the  duties  of  the  field. 

"  Our  expectation  of  gaining  the  command  of  the  lakes  by 
the  invasion  of  Canada  from  Detroit  having  been  disappointed, 
measures  were  instantly  taken  to  provide  on  them  a  naval  force 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  From  the  talents  and  activity  of 
the  officer  charged  with  this  object,  every  thing  that  can  be  done 
may  be  expected.  Should  the  present  season  not  admit  of  com- 
plete success,  the  progress  made  will  insure  for  the  next  a  naval 
ascendency  where  it  is  essential  to  our  permanent  peace  with,  and 
control  over,  the  savages. 

"Among  the  incidents  to  the  measures  of  the  war,  I  am  con- 
strained to  advert  to  the  refusal  of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts 
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and  Connecticut  to  furnish  the  required  detachments  of  militia 
toward  the  defense  of  the  maritime  frontier.  The  refusal  was 
founded  on  a  novel  and  unfortunate  exposition  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  militia.  The  correspondences 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  contain  the  requisite  information 
on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  call  into  service  and  command  the  militia  for  the  public 
defense  can  be  thus  frustrated,  even  in  a  state  of  declared  war, 
and  of  course  under  apprehensions  of  invasion  preceding  war, 
they  are  not  one  nation  for  the  purpose  most  of  all  requiring  it, 
and  that  the  public  safety  may  have  no  other  resource  than  in 
those  large  and  permanent  military  establishments  which  are  for- 
bidden by  the  principles  of  our  free  government,  and  against 
the  necessity  of  which  the  militia  were  meant  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional bulwark. 

' '  On  the  coasts  and  on  the  ocean  the  war  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  circumstances  inseparable  from  its  early  stages  could 
promise.  Our  public  ships  4and  private  cruisers,  by  their  activity, 
and,  where  there  was  occasion,  by  their  intrepidity,  have  made 
the  enemy  sensible  of  the  difference  between  a  reciprocity  of  cap- 
tures and  the  long  confinement  of  them  to  their  side.  Our  trade, 
with  little  exception,  has  safely  reached  our  ports,  having  been  much 
favored  in  it  by  the  course  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  our  frigates 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rodgers.  And  in  the  instance 
in  which  skill  and  bravery  were  more  particularly  tried  with  those 
of  the  enemy,  the  American  flag  had  an  auspicious  triumph. 
The  frigate  OmstitvMon,  commanded  by  Captain  Hull,  after  a 
close  and  short  engagement,  completely  disabled  and  captured  a 
British  frigate,  gaining  for  that  officer  and  all  on  board  a  praise 
which  can  not  be  too  liberally  bestowed,  not  merely  for  the  vic- 
tory actually  achieved,  but  for  that  prompt  and  cool  exertion  of 
commanding  talents  which,  giving  to  courage  its  character,  and  to 
the  force  applied  its  full  effect,  proved  that  more  could  have  been 
done  in  a  contest  requiring  more. 

"  Anxious  to  abridge  the  evils  from  which  a  state  of  war  can 
not  be  exempt,  I  lost  no  time  after  it  was  declared  in  conveying 
to  the  British  government  the  terms  on  which  its  progress  might 
be  arrested,  without  awaiting  the  delays  of  a  formal  and  final 
pacification ;  and  our  charge"  d'affaires  at  London  was  at  the  same 
time  authorized  to  agree  to  an  armistice  founded  upon  them. 
These  terms  required  that  the  orders  in  council  should  be  repealed 
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as  they  affected  the  United  States,  without  a  revival  of  blockades 
violating  acknowledged  rules,  and  that  there  should  be  an  imme- 
diate discharge  of  American  seamen  from  British  ships,  and  a  stop 
to  impressment  from  American  ships,  with  an  understanding 
that  an  exclusion  of  the  seamen  of  each  nation  from  the  ships  of 
the  other  should  be  stipulated ;  and  that  the  armistice  should  be 
improved  into  a  definitive  and  comprehensive  adjustment  of  de- 
pending controversies.  Although  a  repeal  of  the  orders  suscepti- 
ble of  explanations  meeting  the  views  of  this  government  had 
taken  place  before  this  pacific  advance  was  communicated  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  advance  was  declined,  from  an  avowed 
repugnance  to  a  suspension  of  the  practice  of  impressments  during 
the  armistice,  and  without  any  intimation  that  the  arrangement 
proposed  with  respect  to  seamen  would  be  accepted.  Whether 
the  subsequent  communications  from  this  government,  affording  an 
occasion  for  reconsidering  the  subject  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
will  be  viewed  in  a  more  favorable  light  or  received  in  a  more 
accommodating  spirit,  remains  to  be  known.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
relax  our  measures,  in  any  respect,  on  a  presumption  of  such  a  result. 

"The  documents  from  the  Department  of  State,  which  relate 
to  this  subject,  will  give  a  view  also  of  the  propositions  for  an 
armistice  which  have  been  received  here,  one  of  them  from  the 
authorities  at  Halifax  and  in  Canada,  the  other  from  the  British 
Government  itself  through  Admiral  Warren,  and  of  the  grounds 
on  which  neither  of  them  could  be  accepted. 

"Our  affairs  with  France  retain  the  posture  which  they  held 
at  my  last  communications  to  you.  Notwithstanding  the  author- 
ized expectations  of  an  early  as  well  as  favorable  issue  to  the  dis- 
cussions on  foot,  these  have  been  procrastinated  to  the  latest  date. 
The  only  intervening  occurrence  meriting  attention  is  the  promul- 
gation of  a  French  decree  purporting  to  be  a  definitive  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  This  proceeding,  although  made 
the  ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  is  ren- 
dered by  the  time  and  manner  of  it  liable  to  many  objections. 

"  The  final  communications  from  our  special  minister  to  Den- 
mark afford  further  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of  his  mission,  and 
of  the  amicable  disposition  of  the  Danish  Government.  From 
Bussia  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  receive  assurances  of  continued 
friendship,  and  that  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  rupture  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Sweden  also  professes  sen- 
timents favorable  to  the  subsisting  harmony. 
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"With  the  Barbary  powers,  excepting  that  of  Algiers,  our 
affairs  remain  on  the  ordinary  footing.  The  consul-general  resid- 
ing with  that  regency  has  suddenly  and  without  cause  been  ban- 
ished, together  with  all  the  American  citizens  found  there. 
Whether  this  was  the  transitory  effect  of  capricious  despotism  or 
the  first  act  of  predetermined  hostility  is  not  ascertained.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  by  the  consul  on  the  latter  supposition. 

"The  Indian  tribes  not  under  foreign  instigations  remain  at 
peace,  and  receive  the  civilizing  attentions  which  have  proved  so 
beneficial  to  them. 

' '  With  a  view  to  that  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  which 
our  national  faculties  are  adequate,  the  attention  of  Congress  will 
be  particularly  drawn  to  the  insufficiency  of  existing  provisions  for 
filling  up  ±he  military  establishment.  Such  is  the  happy  condition 
of  our  country,  arising  from  the  facility  of  subsistence  and  the 
high  wages  for  every  species  of  occupation,  that  notwithstanding 
the  augmented  inducements  provided  at  the  last  session,  a  partial 
success  only  has  attended  the  recruiting  service.  The  deficiency 
has  been  necessarily  supplied  during  the  campaign  by  other  than 
regular  troops,  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  expense  incident 
to  them.  The  remedy  lies  in  establishing  more  favorably  for  the 
private  soldier  the  proportion  between  his  recompense  and  the  term 
of  his  enlistment,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  can  not  too  soon  or  too 
seriously  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"  The  same  insufficiency  has  been  experienced  in  the  provisions 
for  volunteers  made  by  an  act  of  the  last  session.  The  recompense 
for  the  service  required  in  this  case  is  still  less  attractive  than  in 
the  other ;  and  although  patriotism  alone  has  sent  into  the  field 
some  valuable  corps  of  that  description,  those  alone  who  can  afford 
the  sacrifice  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  yield  to  that  impulse. 

"It  will  merit  consideration,  also,  whether,  as  auxiliary  to  the 
security  of  our  frontiers,  corps  may  not  be  advantageously  organ- 
ized, with  a  restriction  of  their  services  to  particular  districts  con- 
venient to  them  ;  and  whether  the  local  and  occasional  services  of 
mariners  and  others  in  the  seaport  towns,  under  a  similar  organi- 
zation, would  not  be  a  provident  addition  to  the  means  of  their 
defense. 

"  I  recommend  a  provision  for  an  increase  of  the  general 
officers  of  the  army,  the  deficiency  of  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  number  and  distance  of  separate  commands,  which  the 
course  of  the  war  and  the  advantage  of  the  service  have  required. 
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"  And  I  can  not  press  too  strongly  on  the  earliest  attention  of 
the  legislature  the  importance  of  the  reorganization  of  the  staff  es- 
tablishment, with  a  view  to  render  more  distinct  and  definite  the 
relations  and  responsibilities  of  its  several  departments.  That 
there  is  room  for  improvements  which  will  materially  promote 
both  economy  and  success  in  what  appertains  to  the  army  and  the 
war,  is  equally  inculcated  by  the  examples  of  other  countries  and 
by  the  experience  of  our  own. 

"A  revision  of  the  militia  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  more  systematic  and  better  adapting  them  to  emergencies  of 
the  war,  is  at  this  time  particularly  desirable. 

"Of  the  additional  ships  authorized  to  be  fitted  for  service, 
two  will  be  shortly  ready  to  sail,  a  third  is  under  repair,  and  de- 
lay will  be  avoided  in  the  repair  of  the  residue.  Of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  ship-building  the  greater 
part  has  been  applied  to  that  object,  and  the  purchase  will  be  con- 
tinued with  the  balance. 

"The  enterprising  spirit  which  has  characterized  our  naval 
force  and  its  success,  both  in  restraining  insults  and  depredations 
on  our  coasts  and  in  reprisals  on  the  enemy,  will  not  fail  to  rec- 
ommend an  enlargement  of  it. 

"There  being  reason  to  believe  that  the  act  prohibiting  the  ac- 
ceptance of  British  licenses  is  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the 
use  of  them,  for  purposes  favorable  to  the  interests  and  views  of 
the  enemy,  further  provisions  on  that  subject  are  highly  impor- 
tant. Nor  is  it  less  so,  that  penal  enactments  should  be  provided 
for  cases  of  corrupt  and  perfidious  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  not 
amounting  to  treason,  nor  yet  embraced  by  any  statutory  pro- 
visions. 

' '  A  considerable  number  of  American  vessels  which  were  in 
England  when  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  took  place, 
were  laden  with  British  manufactures  under  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  non-importation  act  would  immediately  cease  to  op- 
erate, and  have  arrived  in  the  United  States.  It  did  not  appear 
proper  to  exercise,  on  unforeseen  cases  of  such  magnitude,  the  or- 
dinary powers  vested  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  mitigate  for- 
feitures, without  previously  affording  to  Congress  an  opportunity 
of  making  on  the  subject  such  provisions  as  they  may  think 
proper.  In  their  decision  they  will  doubtless  equally  consult  what 
is  due  to  equitable  considerations  and  to  the  public  interest. 

"  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
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30th  of  September  last,  have  exceeded  sixteen  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  which  have  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  demands  on 
the  treasury  to  that  day,  including  a  necessary  reimbursement  of 
near  three  millions  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt.  In  these 
receipts  is  included  a  sum  of  near  five  millions  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  received  on  account  of  the  loans  authorized 
by  the  acts  of  the  last  session ;  the  whole  sum  actually  obtained 
on  loans  amounts  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  the  residue  of 
which,  being  receivable  subsequent  to  the  30th  of  September  last, 
will,  together  with  the  current  revenue,  enable  us  to  defray  all 
the  expenses  of  this  year. 

' '  The  duties  on  the  late  unexpected  importations  of  British 
manufactures  will  render  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year  more 
productive  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

"The  situation  of  our  country,  fellow-citizens,  is  not  without 
its  difficulties,  though  it  abounds  in  animating  considerations,  of 
which  the  view  here  presented  of  our  pecuniary  resources  is  an 
example.  With  more  than  one  nation  we  have  serious  and  unset- 
tled controversies ;  and  with  one,  powerful  in  the  means  and  hab- 
its of  war,  we  are  at  war.  The  spirit  and  strength  of  the  nation 
are  nevertheless  equal  to  the  support  of  all  its  rights,  and  to  carry 
it  through  all  its  trials.  They  can  be  met  in  that  confidence. 
Above  all,  we  have  the  inestimable  consolation  of  knowing  that 
the  war  in  which  we  are  actually  engaged  is  a  war  neither  of  am- 
bition nor  of  vain  glory ;  that  it  is  waged  not  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  our  own ;  that  it  was 
preceded  by  a  patience  without  example,  under  wrongs  accumu- 
lating without  end;  and  that  it  was  finally  not  declared  until 
every  hope  of  averting  it  was  extinguished  by  the  transfer  of  the 
British  sceptre  into  new  hands  clinging  to  former  councils,  and 
until  declarations  were  reiterated  to  the  last  hour,  through  the 
British  envoy  here,  that  the  hostile  edicts  against  our  commercial 
rights  and  our  maritime  independence  would  not  be  revoked ;  nay, 
that  they  could  not  be  revoked  without  violating  the  obligations 
of  Great  Britain  to  other  powers,  as  well  as  to  her  own  interest. 
To  have  shrunk  under  such  circumstances  from  manly  resistance, 
would  have  been  a  degradation  blasting  our  best  and  proudest 
hopes;  it  would  have  struck  us  from  the  high  rank  where  the 
virtuous  struggles  of  our  fathers  had  placed  us,  and  have  betrayed 
the  magnificent  legacy  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  future  genera- 
tions.    It  would  have  acknowledged,  that  on  the  element  which 
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forms  three-fourths  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  where  all  inde- 
pendent nations  have  equal  and  common  rights,  the  American 
people  were  not  an  independent  people,  but  colonists  and  vassals. 
It  was  at  this  moment  and  with  such  an  alternative  that  war  was 
chosen.  The  nation  felt  the  necessity  of  it,  and  called  for  it. 
The  appeal  was  accordingly  made,  in  a  just  cause  to  the  just  and 
all-powerful  Being  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  chain  of  events  and 
the  destiny  of  nations.  It  remains  only,  that  faithful  to  ourselves, 
entangled  in  no  connections  with  the  views  of  other  powers,  and 
ever  ready  to  accept  peace  from  the  hand  of  justice,  we  prosecute 
the  war  with  united  counsels  and  with  the  ample  faculties  of  the 
nation,  until  peace  be  so  obtained,  and  as  the  only  means,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  of  speedily  obtaining  it." 

With  the  main  features  of  this  fine  message  the 
majority  in  Congress  agreed,  as  did  a  majority  of  the 
people  at  large,  but  a  very  considerable  per  cent  of  the 
population  everywhere,  and  the  greater  portion  in 
some  parts  of  New  England,  did  not  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's view  of  the  obligatory  declaration  and  the  ne- 
cessities for  continuing  the  war.  Great  exception  was 
taken  to  his  treatment  of  the  British  overtures  for  a 
suspension  of  war  preparations,  and  it  was  still  fool- 
ishly maintained  that  if  the  war  continued  it  would 
result  in  a  firm  alliance  with  the  new  despot  of  Europe, 
Napoleon.  The  opposition,  especially  at  the  outset, 
made  much  of  the  general  opinion  that  Britain  was 
"mistress  of  the  seas,"  and  what  could  be  done  against 
her  with  such  a  navy  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison  had  fostered  ? 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1812,  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  respectable  of  all  the  opposition  meetings 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  which  was  attended  by 
the  old  patriots,  John  Jay,  Rufus  King,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Judge  Egbert  Benson,  Richard  Varick,  and 
other  worthy  participators  in  the  great  events  of  an 
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earlier  period.  In  this  meeting  direct  issue  was  made 
with  all  of  the  President's  grounds  of  war  and  con- 
duct, and  resolutions  adopted  to  that  effect,  and  the 
prediction  made  that  in  the  end  no  questions  now 
at  stake  between  Great  Britain  and  this  country  would 
have  been  settled  by  the  war.  Two  propositions  were 
laid  down  in  these  resolutions,  namely,  "  That  war, 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  afflict  mankind, 
is,  when  waged  without  just  cause,  an  insult  to  the 
Divine  Majesty  ;  that,  if  undertaken,  however  just  the 
cause,  without  the  probability  of  success,  is  an  act  of 
extreme  imprudence,"  both  involving  delicate  points 
which  did  not  so  much  disturb  the  Federalists  in  1798, 
when  they  were  vexed  beyond  measure  with  John 
Adams  for  persisting,  at  last  successfully,  contrary  to 
their  inclinations,  in  bringing  about  a  fair  settlement 
of  differences,  and  thus  preventing  war  with   France. 

The  resolutions  declared,  among  other  things, "  that 
we  have  no  confidence  in  the  men  who  have  brought 
us  to  this  perilous  condition."  That  was  precisely  the 
position  of  the  Anti-Federalists  in  1798,  and  it  was 
that  sentiment  which  gave  birth  to  the  intensely 
unstatesman-like,  evil,  partisan  Resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799 ;  and  it  was  a  smack  of  the  spirit  of  these 
infamous  Resolutions  which  appeared  in  the  factious 
opposition  of  New  England  at  this  time  and  in  the 
Hartford  Convention,  as  they  were  eagerly  embraced 
as  the  foundation  for  South  Carolina  Nullification  at 
which  General  Jackson  pretentiously  thundered  in  1832. 

A  great  part  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  at  this 
session  related  to  the  war.  The  President  was  author- 
ized to  build  four  great  seventy-four  gun  men-of-war, 
six  frigates,  and  six  war  sloops ;  to  issue  another  lot 
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of  five  millions  of  treasury  notes ;  to  negotiate  another 
loan  of  sixteen  millions ;  the  President  was  empow- 
ered to  retaliate  for  violations  of  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations  either  on  the  part  of  British  or  Indians ; 
acts  were  passed  for  more  perfectly  organizing  and 
increasing  the  army  in  numbers  and  means  of  strength ; 
to  encourage  vaccination  throughout  the  country ;  a 
law  was  also  passed  forbidding  the  employment,  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  either  on  private  or  national 
armed  vessels,  of  any  seamen  other  than  actual  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  colored  men  born  here,  a 
"politic  measure  designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the 
impressment  evil,  but  to  no  effect;  and  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  for  canceling  the  merchants'  bonds 
for  goods  seized  under  the  non-importation  act,  and 
imported  from  England  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  this  bill  having  a  majority  of  only  three  votes  in 
the  House,  where  it  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WAR    OF    1812— PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION— MR.   MADISON'S 

SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS— SPECIAL  SESSION 

OF  CONGRESS— STEPS  FOR  PEACE. 

rT^HE  Presidential  election  shared  with  the  war  the 
X  excitements  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1812. 
The  contest  was  spirited,  and  the  result  was  some  in- 
dication of  the  degree  of  unanimity  with  which  the 
war  was  supported.  In  1808  there  were  175  electoral 
votes,  with  one  vacancy ;  now  there  were  217,  with  a 
vacancy  in  Ohio,  and  by  a  comparison  of  results  at 
the  two  elections  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Madison's 
majority  at  the  first  election  expressed  a  considerably 
larger  per  cent  of  the  entire  vote  than  did  his  last 
majority.  In  1808  he  had  a  majority  of  75,  and  in 
1812,  of  39  electoral  votes. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1813,  the  two  Houses 
met  in  the  Representatives'  Chamber,  for  counting  the 
electoral  votes,  when  the  President  of  the  Senate 
opened  the  certificates  from  the  different  States,  and 
the  votes  were  formally  counted,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  then  declaring  Mr.  Madison  to  be  re-elected 
President,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  Vice- 
President,  for  the  next  four  years. 

For  President  Mr.  Madison  received  128,  and  De 
Witt  Clinton  89  votes ;  and  for  Vice-President  Mr. 
Gerry   received   131,  and   Jared   Ingersoll   86  votes. 
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Making  no  note  of  the  vacancy  in  Ohio  the  electors 
were  distributed  with  the  following  results  : 

For  James  Madison  :  Vermont  8,  Pennsylvania  25, 
Maryland  6,  Virginia  25,  North  Carolina  15,  South 
Carolina  11,  Georgia  8,  Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  8, 
Ohio  7,  and  Louisiana  3. 

Foe  De  Witt  Clinton:  New  Hampshire  8,  Massa- 
chusetts 22,  Rhode  Island  4,  Connecticut  9,  New  York 
29,  New  Jersey  8,  Delaware  4,  and  Maryland  5. 

Mr.  Gerry  for  Vice-President  :  New  Hampshire  1, 
Massachusetts  2,  Vermont  8,  Pennsylvania  25,  Mary- 
land 6,  Virginia  25,  North  Carolina  15,  South  Carolina 
11,  Georgia  8,  Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  8,  Ohio  7,  and 
Louisiana  3. 

Jared  Ingersoll  for  Vice-President  :  New  Hamp- 
shire 7,  Massachusetts  20,  Rhode  Island  4,  Connec- 
ticut 9,  New  York  29,  New  Jersey  8,  Delaware  4,  and 
Maryland  5. 

At  noon  on  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Madison 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  Capitol,  and  then,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  people  of  every 
kind,  delivered  the  following 

SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

"  About  to  add  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  to  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  a  second  call  to  the  station  in  which  my  country  has 
heretofore  placed  me,  I  find,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  an 
opportunity  of  publicly  repeating  my  profound  sense  of  so  distin- 
guished a  confidence,  and  of  the  responsibility  united  with  it. 
The  impressions  on  me  are  strengthened  by  such  an  evidence  that 
my  faithful  endeavors  to  discharge  my  arduous  duties  have  been 
favorably  estimated ;  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  momentous 
period  at  'which  the  trust  has  been  renewed.  From  the  weight 
and  magnitude  now  belonging  to  it  I  should  be  compelled  to 
shrink,  if  I  had  less  reliance  on  the  support  of  an  enlightened  and 
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generous  people,  and  felt  less  deeply  a  conviction  that  the  war 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  our  situation,  is  stamped 
with  that  justice,  which  invites  the  smiles  of  heaven  on  the  means 
of  conducting  it  to  a  successful  termination. 

"May  we  not  cherish  this  sentiment  without  presumption, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  characteristics  by  which  this  war  is  dis- 
tinguished ? 

"It  was  not  declared  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  until 
it  had  been  long  made  on  them,  in  reality,  though  not  in  name ; 
until  arguments  and  expostulations  had  been  exhausted ;  until  a 
positive  declaration  had  been  received,  that  the  wrongs  provoking 
it  would  not  be  discontinued ;  nor  until  this  appeal  could  no  longer 
be  delayed  without  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  destroy- 
ing all  confidence  in  itself  and  its  political  institutions ;  and  either 
perpetuating  a  state  of  disgraceful  suffering,  or  regaining  by  more 
costly  sacrifices  and  more  severe  struggles  our  lost  rank  and  respect 
among  independent  powers. 

"On  the  issue  of  the  war  are  staked  our  national  sovereignty 
on  the  high  seas,  and  security  of  an  important  class  of  citizens, 
whose  occupations  give  the  proper  value  to  those  of  every  other 
class.  Not  to  contend  for  such  a  stake  is  to  surrender  our  equality 
with  other  powers  on  the  element  common  to  all,  and  to  violate 
the  sacred  title  which  every  member  of  the  society  has  to  its  pro- 
tection. I  need  not  call  into  view  the  unlawfulness  of  the  prac- 
tice by  which  our  mariners  are  forced,  at  the  will  of  every  cruis- 
ing officer,  from  their  own  vessels  into  foreign  ones,  nor  paint  the 
outrages  inseparable  from  it.  The  proofs  are  in  the  records  of  each 
successive  administration  of  our  government ;  and  the  cruel  suffer- 
ings of  that  portion  of  the  American  people  have  found  their  way 
to  every  man's  bosom  not  dead  to  the  sympathies  of  human  nature. 

"  As  the  war  was  just  in  its  origin  and  necessary  and  noble  in 
its  objects,  we  can  reflect  with  a  proud  satisfaction,  that  in  carry- 
ing it  on,  no  principle  of  justice  or  honor,  no  usage  of  civilized 
nations,  no  precept  of  courtesy  or  humanity  have  been  infringed. 
The  war  has  been  waged  on  our  part  with  scrupulous  regard  to 
all  these  relations,  and  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  which  was  never 
surpassed. 

"  How  little  has  been  the  effect  of  this  example  on  the  conduct 
of  the  enemy? 

"  They  have  retained  as  prisoners  of  war  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  not  liable  to  be  so  considered  under  the  usages  of  war. 
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"They  have  refused  to  consider  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
threatened  to  punish  as  traitors  and  deserters,  persons  emigrating 
without  restraint  to  the  United  States;  incorporated  by  natural- 
ization into  our  political  family,  and  fighting  under  the  authority 
of  their  adopted  country,  in  open  and  honorable  war,  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  rights  and  safety.  Such  is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  a  government,  which  is  in  the  practice  of  naturalizing,  by 
thousands,  citizens  of  other  countries,  and  not  only  of  permitting 
but  compelling  them  to  fight  its  battles  against  their  native  country. 

"They  have  not,  it  is  true,  taken  into  their  own  hands  the 
hatchet  and  the  knife,  devoted  to  indiscriminate  massacre ;  but 
they  have  let  loose  the  savages  armed  with  these  cruel  instru- 
ments; have  allured  them  into  their  service,  and  carried  them  to 
battle  by  their  sides,  eager  to  glut  their  savage  thirst  with  the 
blood  of  the  vanquished,  and  to  finish  the  work  of  torture  and 
death  on  maimed  and  defenseless  captives.  And  what  was  never 
before  seen,  British  commanders  have  extorted  victory  over  the  un- 
conquerable valor  of  our  troops,  by  presenting  to  the  sympathy  of 
their  chief,  captives  awaiting  massacre  from  their  savage  associates. 

"And  now  we  find  them  in  further  contempt  of  the  modes  of 
honorable  warfare  supplying  the  place  of  a  conquering  force,  by 
attempts  to  disorganize  our  political  society,  to  dismember  our 
confederated  republic.  Happily,  like  others,  these  will  recoil  on 
the  authors;  but  they  mark  the  degenerate  councils  from  which 
they  emanate ;  and  if  they  did  not  belong  to  a  series  of  unexam- 
pled inconsistencies,  might  excite  the  greater  wonder,  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  government  which  founded  the  very  war  in  which  it 
has  been  so  long  engaged,  against  the  disorganizing  and  insurrec- 
tional policy  of  its  adversary. 

"  To  render  the  justice  of  the  war  on  our  part  the  more  con- 
spicuous, the  reluctance  to  commence  it  was  followed  by  the  ear- 
liest and  strongest  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  arrest  its 
progress.  The  sword  was  scarcely  out  of  the  scabbard,  before  the 
enemy  was  apprised  of  the  reasonable  terms  on  which  it  should 
be  re-sheathed.  Still  more  precise  advances  were  repeated,  and 
have  been  received  in  a  spirit  forbidding  every  reliance  not  placed 
on  the  military  resources  of  the  nation. 

"  These  resources  are  amply  sufficient  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
honorable  issue.  Our  nation  is,  in  number,  more  than  half  that 
of  the  British  isles.  It  is  composed  of  a  brave,  a  free,  a  virtuous, 
and  an  independent  people.     Our  country  abounds  in  the  neces- 
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saries,  the  arts,  and  the  comforts  of  life.  A  general  prosperity  is 
visible  in  the  public  countenance.  The  means  employed  by  the 
British  cabinet  to  undermine  it,  have  recoiled  on  themselves ;  have 
given  to  our  national  faculties  a  rapid  development;  and,  draining 
or  diverting  the  precious  metals  from  British  circulation  and  Brit- 
ish vaults,  have  poured  them  into  those  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  propitious  consideration,  that  an  unavoidable  war  should  have 
found  this  seasonable  facility  for  the  contributions  required  to  sup- 
port it.  When  the  public  voice  called  for  war,  all  knew  and  still 
know,  that  without  them  it  could  not  be  carried  on,  through  the 
period  which  it  might  last;  and  the  patriotism,  the  good  sense, 
and  the  manly  spirit  of  our  fellow-citizens,  are  pledges  for  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  they  will  bear  each  his  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden.  To  render  the  war  short,  and  its  success  sure,  ani- 
mated and  systematic  exertions  alone  are  necessary ;  and  the  success 
of  our  arms  now  may  long  preserve  our  country  from  the  neces- 
sity of  another  resort  to  them.  Already  have  the  gallant  exploits 
of  our  naval  heroes  proved  to  the  world  our  inherent  capacity  to 
maintain  our  rights  on  one  element.  If  the  reputation  of  our 
arms  has  been  thrown  under  clouds  on  the  other,  presaging  flashes 
of  heroic  enterprise  assure  us  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  corre- 
spondent triumphs  there  also,  but  the  discipline  and  habits  which 
are  an  daily  progress." 

In  this  very  decidedly  warlike  speech  Mr.  Madison 
took  quite  opposite  grounds  from  the  meeting  of  the 
previous  August,  in  New  York,  as  to  the  character 
and  origin  of  the  conflict.  He  said,  "  That  the  war 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  our  situation  is 
stamped  with  that  justice  which  invites  the  smiles  of 
Heaven  on  the  means  of  conducting  it  to  a  successful 
termination."  In  this  enthusiastic  conviction  the 
American  people  did  not  all  join,  as  indicated  by  the 
Presidential  election;  nor  was  it  well  based,  at  least 
on  the  exploits  of  the  army  during  the  first  campaign. 
This  address  exhibits  the  vast  reliance  the  President 
was  beginning  to  place  on  the  "little  naval  triumphs," 
as  well  as  on  the  smiles  of  Heaven. 
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One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  annoyance  to  the 
President  was  the  instability  and  want  of  harmony  in 
his  Cabinet.  Early  in  January,  1813,  William  Eustis, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  resigned,  and  a  few  days  subsequently  General 
John  Armstrong  of  New  York  was  appointed  to  the 
first  position,  and  William  Jones  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  second. 

But  although  surrounded  by  advisers  upon  whom 
he  could  not  always  rely,  and  harassed  by  dissensions 
and  opposition  in  parts  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Madison 
remained  faithful  to  his  convictions  that  the  result 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  country.  To  Colonel 
David  Humphreys  he  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  March 
23,  1813  : 

"Viewing  the  topics  which  have  so  much  agitated  the  public 
mind  in  the  light  here  presented,  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to 
believe  that  the  Union  was  in  danger,  or  that  a  dissolution  of  it 
could  be  desired,  unless  by  a  few  individuals,  if  such  there  be,  in 
desperate  siuations  or  of  unbridled  passions. 

"  In  addition  to  the  thousand  affinities  belonging  to  every  part 
of  the  Nation,  every  part  has  an  interest,  as  deep  as  it  is  obvious, 
in  maintaining  the  bond  which  keeps  the  whole  together;  and  the 
Eastern  part  certainly  not  less  than  any  other.  Looking  to  the 
immediate  and  commercial  effects  of  a  dissolution,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Eastern  part  would  be  the  greatest  loser  by  such  an  event, 
and  not  likely,  therefore,  deliberately  to  rush  into  it;  especially 
when  it  takes  into  view  the  groundlessness  of  the  suspicions  which 
alone  could  suggest  so  dreadful  an  alternative,  and  the  turn  which 
would  probably  grow  out  of  it  to  the  relations  with  Europe." 

Mr.  Madison  greatly  feared  that  the  war  would  be 
regarded  as  that  of  his  party,  and  not  of  the  whole 
country,  and  much  of  his  letter  writing  and  even  his 
public  writings  were  taken  up  with  efforts  to  show  the 
opposite  to  be  the  fact.     This  matter,  and  the  defense 
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of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  seemed  ever  on  his  tongue. 
Even  in  his  long  period  of  retirement  these  were  not 
neglected  themes. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1813,  according  to  an  act 
passed  at  the  previous  session,  Congress  again  assem- 
bled. Elbridge  Gerry,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office  at  the  proper  time,  at  his  home  in  Massachusetts, 
now  appeared  and,  on  assuming  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  made  the  longest  speech  ever 
uttered  by  a  Vice-President  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
House  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay 
again  as  Speaker,  by  89  votes  against  54  for  Timothy 
Pitkin,  a  leading  Connecticut  Federalist,  and  five  scat- 
tering votes.  This  was  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  party 
strength  in  the  House.  In  the  Senate  the  Administra- 
tion also  had  a  majority,  but  a  number  of  Democrat 
Senators  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  Mr.  Madison  and 
his  Cabinet,  and  from  this  source  the  President  derived 
no  little  annoyance. 

On  the  following  day  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress this  message  : 

"Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^Representatives  : 

"At  an  early  day  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
an  offer  was  formally  communicated  from  his  imperial  majesty,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  of  his  mediation,  as  the  common  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a 
peace  between  them.  The  high  character  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander being  a  satisfactory  pledge  for  the  sincerity  and  impartiality 
of  his  offer,  it  was  immediately  accepted ;  and  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their 
adversary  in  honorable  experiments  for  terminating  the  war,  it 
was  determined  to  avoid  intermediate  delays,  incident  to  the  disT 
tance  of  the  parties,  by  a  definitive  provision  for  the  contemplated 
negotiation.  Three  of  our  eminent  citizens  were  accordingly 
commissioned,  with  the  requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
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peace  with  persons  clothed  with  like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are  authorized  also  to  enter  into  such  conventional 
regulations  of  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  as  may 
be  mutually  advantageous.  The  two  envoys  who  were  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  have  proceeded  to 
join  their  colleague  already  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

"The  envoys  have  received  another  commission,  authorizing 
them  to  conclude  with  Russia  a  treaty  of  commerce,  with  a  view 
to  strengthen  the  amicable  relations  and  improve  the  beneficial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

"The  issue  of  this  friendly  interposition  of  the  Russian  em- 
peror, and  this  pacific  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  time  only  can  decide.  That  the  sentiments  of  Great 
Britain  toward  that  sovereign  will  have  produced  an  acceptance 
of  his  offered  mediation  must  be  presumed.  That  no  adequate 
motives  exist  to  prefer  a  continuance  of  war  with  the  United 
States  to  the  terms  on  which  they  are  willing  to  close  it,  is  cer- 
tain. The  British  cabinet  also  must  be  sensible  that,  with  respect 
to  the  important  question  of  impressment  on  which  the  war  so 
essentially  turns,  a  search  for  or  seizure  of  British  persons  or 
property  on  board  neutral  vessels,  on  the  high  seas,  is  not  a  bel- 
ligerent right  derived  from  the  law  of  nations ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  no  visit  or  search,  or  use  of  force  for  any  purpose,  on  board 
the  vessels  of  one  independent  power  on  the  high  seas,  can  in  war 
or  peace  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws  or  authority  of  another  power. 
It  is  equally  obvious,  that  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  each 
state  its  seafaring  members,  by  excluding  them  from  the  vessels 
of  the  other,  the  mode  heretofore  proposed  by  the  United  States 
and  now  exacted  by  them  as  an  article  of  municipal  policy,  can 
not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  mode  practiced  by  Great 
Britain  without  a  conviction  of  its  title  to  preference,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  leaves  the  discrimination  between  the  mariners  of  the 
two  nations  to  officers  exposed  by  unavoidable  bias  as  well  as  by 
a  defect  of  evidence  to  a  wrong  decision,  under  circumstances  pre- 
cluding, for  the  most  part,  the  enforcement  of  controlling  pen- 
alties, and  where  a  wrong  decision,  besides  the  irreparable  viola- 
tion of  the  sacred  rights  of  persons,  might  frustrate  the  plans  and 
profits  of  entire  voyages ;  whereas  the  mode  assumed  by  the 
United  States  guards,  with  studied  fairness  and  efficacy,  against 
errors  in  such  cases,  and  avoids  the  effect  of  casual  errors  on  the 
safety  of  navigation  and  the  success  of  mercantile  expeditions. 
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"If  the  reasonableness  of  expectations  drawn  from  these  con- 
siderations could  guaranty  their  fulfilment,  a  just  peace  would  not 
be  distant.  But  it  becomes  the  wisdom  of  the  national  legislature 
to  keep  in  mind  the  true  policy,  or  rather  the  indispensable  obli- 
gation, of  adapting  its  measures  to  the  supposition  that  the  only 
course  to  that  happy  event  is  in  the  vigorous  employment  of  the 
resources  of  war.  And  painful  as  the  reflection  is,  this  duty  is 
particularly  enforced  by  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war 
continues  to  be  waged  by  the  enemy,  who,  uninfluenced  by  the 
unvaried  examples  of  humanity  set  them,  are  adding  to  the  savage 
fury  of  it  on  one  frontier  a  system  of  plunder  and  conflagra- 
tion on  the  other,  equally  forbidden  by  respect  for  national  char- 
acter and  by  the  established  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

"As  an  encouragement  to  perseverance  and  invigorated  exer- 
tions to  bring  the  contest  to  a  happy  result,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  appeal  to  the  auspicious  progress  of  our  arms  both 
by  land  and  on  the  water. 

"In  continuation  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  infant 
navy,  a  signal  triumph  has  been  gained  by  Captain  Lawrence  and 
his  companions  in  the  Hornet  sloop-of-war,  which  destroyed  a  British 
sloop-of-war  with  a  celerity  so  unexampled,  and  with  a  slaughter 
of  the  enemy  so  disproportionate  to  the  loss  in  the  Hornet,  as  to 
claim  for  the  conquerors  the  highest  praise,  and  the  full  recom- 
pense provided  by  Congress  in  the  preceding  cases.  Our  public 
ships-of-war  in  general,  as  well  as  the  private  armed  vessels,  have 
continued  also  their  activity  and  success  against  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  their  vigilance  and  address  have  greatly  frus- 
trated the  efforts  of  the  hostile  squadrons  distributed  along  our 
coasts  to  intercept  them  in  returning  into  port  and  resuming 
their  cruises. 

"The  augmentation  of  our  naval  force,  as  authorized  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  is  in  progress.  On  the  lakes  our  supe- 
riority is  near  at  hand  where  it  is  not  already  established. 

"The  events  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
furnish  matter  of  congratulation,  and  show  that  under  a  wise 
organization  and  efficient  direction  the  army  is  destined  to  a  glory 
not  less  brilliant  than  that  which  already  encircles  the  navy.  The 
attack  and  capture  of  York  is  in  that  quarter  a  presage  of  future 
and  greater  victories,  while  on  the  western  frontier,  the  issue  of  the 
late  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  leaves  us  nothing  to  regret  but  a  single 
act  of  inconsiderate  valor. 
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' '  The  provisions  last  made  for  filling  the  ranks  and  enlarging  the 
staff  of  the  army  have  had  the  best  effects.  It  will  be  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  whether  other  provision,  depending  on  their 
authority,  may  not  still  further  improve  the  military  establishment 
and  the  means  of  defense. 

"The  sudden  death  of  the  distinguished  citizen  who  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  Prance,  without  any  special  arrange- 
ment by  him  for  such  a  contingency,  has  left  us  without  the 
expected  sequel  to  his  last  communications ;  nor  has  the  French 
government  taken  any  measures  for  bringing  the  depending  nego- 
tiations to  a  conclusion  through  its  representative  in  the  United 
States.  This  failure  adds  to  delays  before  so  unreasonably  spun 
out.  A  successor  to  our  deceased  minister  has  been  appointed  and 
is  ready  to  proceed  on  his  mission.  The  course  which  he  will  pur- 
sue in  fulfilling  it  is  that  prescribed  by  a  steady  regard  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  United  States,  which  equally  avoids  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  just  demands  and  a  connection  of  their  fortunes 
with  the  systems  of  other  powers. 

' '  The  receipts  in  the  treasury,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  last,  including  the  sums  received  on  account 
of  treasury  notes,  and  of  the  loans  authorized  by  the  acts  of  the 
last  and  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  have  amounted  to 
fifteen  millions  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  fifteen  millions 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  left  in  the  treasury, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  the  sum  of  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand  dollars.  The  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  February  last,  has  been  con- 
tracted for.  Of  that  sum  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
paid  into  the  treasury  prior  to  the  1st  of  April,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  receipts  as  above  stated.  The  remainder  of  that  loan, 
amounting  to  near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  sum  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  authorized  to  be  issued  in  treasury  notes,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  from  the  customs  and  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
amounting  to  nine  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
making,  in  the  whole,  twenty-nine  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  received  during  the  last  nine  months  of  the 
present  year,  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  already 
authorized  and  the  engagements  contracted  in  relation  to  public 
debt.  These  engagements  amount  during  that  period  to  ten  mill- 
ions five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  near  one  million 
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for  the  civil,  miscellaneous,  and  diplomatic  expenses,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  seventeen  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  military  and  naval  expenditures,  including  the  ships- 
of-war  building  and  to  be  built,  will  leave  a  sum  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year  equal  to  that  on  the  1st  of  April 
last.  A  part  of  this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  resource  for 
defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  already  authorized  by  law 
beyond  the  sums  above  estimated,  and  a  further  resource  for  any 
emergency  may  be  found  in  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  the 
loan  of  which  to  the  United  States  has  been  authorized  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  effect. 

"  This  view  of  our  finances,  while  it  shows  that  due  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  shows  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  limited  amount  of  the  actual  revenue  and  the 
dependence  on  loans,  the  necessity  of  providing  more  adequately 
for  the  future  supplies  of  the  treasury.  This  can  be  best  done  by 
a  well-digested  system  of  internal  revenue,  in  aid  of  existing 
sources,  which  will  have  the  effect,  both  of  abridging  the  amount 
of  necessary  loans,  and,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  by  placing  the 
public  credit  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of  improving  the  terms 
on  which  loans  may  be  obtained.  The  loan  of  sixteen  millions 
was  not  contracted  for  at  a  less  interest  than  about  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and,  although  other  causes  may  have  had  an 
agency,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  with  the  advantage  of  a  more 
extended  and  less  precarious  revenue,  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
might  have  sufficed.  A  longer  postponement  of  this  advantage 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  still  greater  influence  on  future  loans. 

"  In  recommending  to  the  National  Legislature  this  resort  to 
additional  taxes,  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  assurance  that  our 
constituents,  who  have  already  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  firm- 
ness in  the  cause  of  their  country,  will  cheerfully  give  every  other 
proof  of  their  patriotism  which  it  calls  for.  Happily  no  people, 
with  local  and  transitory  exceptions  never  to  be  wholly  avoided, 
are  more  able  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  spare  for 
the  public  wants  a  portion  of  their  private  means,  whether  regard 
be  had  to  the  ordinary  profits  of  industry,  or  the  ordinary  price 
of  subsistence  in  our  country,  compared  with  those  of  any  other. 
And  in  no  case  could  stronger  reasons  be  felt  for  yielding  the 
requisite  contributions.  By  rendering  the  public  resources  cer- 
tain, and  commensurate  to  the  public  exigencies,  the  constituted 
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authorities  will  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war  more  rapidly  to  its 
proper  issue,  every  hostile  hope,  founded  on  a  calculated  failure 
of  our  resources,  will  be  cut  off;  and  by  adding  to  the  evidence 
of  bravery  and  skill,  in  combats  on  the  ocean  and  the  land,  an 
alacrity  in  supplying  the  treasure  necessary  to  give  them  their 
fullest  effect,  and  thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  a  public  energy 
which  our  political  institutions  combine  with  the  personal  liberty 
distinguishing  them,  the  best  security  will  be  provided  against 
future  enterprises  on  the  rights  or  the  peace  of  the  Nation. 

"  The  contests  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged  appeals 
for  its  support  to  every  motive  that  can  animate  an  uncorrupted 
and  enlightened  people ;  to  the  love  of  country ;  to  the  pride  of 
liberty ;  to  an  emulation  of  the  glorious  founders  of  their  inde- 
pendence, by  a  successful  vindication  of  its  violated  attributes ;  to 
the  gratitude  and  sympathy  which  demand  security  from  the  most 
degrading  wrongs  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  have  proved  them- 
selves so  worthy  the  protection  of  their  country,  by  their  heroic 
zeal  in  its  defense ;  and  finally  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  trans- 
mitting entire,  to  future  generations,  that  precious  patrimony  of 
national  rights  and  independence  which  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
present,  from  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence. 

"  Being  aware  of  the  inconveniencies  to  which  a  protracted  ses- 
sion at  this  season  would  be  liable,  I  limit  the  present  communi- 
cation to  objects  of  primary  importance.  In  special  messages 
which  may  ensue,  regard  will  be  had  to  the  same  consideration. 

"James  Madison." 

Here  again  is  the  President's  grand  and  unending 
theme,  now  appealing  "  to  every  motive  that  can  ani- 
mate an  uncorrupted  and  enlightened  people." 

The  repetition  of  these  things  was  now  beginning 
to  be  no  trifling  source  of  irritation  to  men  who  not 
only  claimed  to  be  "uncorrupted  and  enlightened," 
but  also  opposed  to  the  main  assumptions  and  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Madison  as  to  the  war,  and  who  had  as 
openly  and  needlessly  proclaimed  that  they  had  no 
confidence  in  the  men  who  had  conducted  the  country 
into  the  evils  of  an  unnecessary  war. 

Mr.  Madison  here  refers  to  the  death  of  poor  Joel 
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Barlow,  who  died  in  France,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1812.     William  H.  Crawford  was  his  successor. 

The  main  point  in  this  continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  history  of  the  war  and  the  Administra- 
tion, relates  to  the  mediatorial  proposition  of  Russia. 
Four  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  former  session 
of  Congress,  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington  had 
laid  before  the  President  the  offer  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  mediate  between  England  and  this  coun- 
try for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  a  few  days  sub- 
sequently the  offer  was  accepted,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  James  A.  Bayard  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
That  England  should  have  less  ground  for  not  accept- 
ing the  proffer,  and  receive  greater  blame  if  she  should 
decline  to  do  so,  Mr.  Madison  immediately  started 
Gallatin  and  Bayard  off  to  join  Mr.  Adams,  who  had 
been  several  years  in  Russia.  To  him  the  mediation 
had  been  suggested  by  Romanzoff,  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  State  during  the  fall  before,  and  through  him  the 
plan  had  been  carried  to  this  point.  England  declined 
the  services  of  Russia,  in  September,  but  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate directly.  This  proposition  the  President  also 
accepted,  and  notified  the  British  Minister  of  State, 
"  Lord "  Castlereagh,  that  the  agents  of  this  country 
would  appear  at  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  object  proposed.  The  place 
of  meeting  was  subsequently  changed  to  Ghent  in 
Belgium. 

Although  Mr.  Gallatin  had  reached  the  Baltic  on 
the  way  to  his  mission  by  the  time  Congress  met  in 
May,  the  Senate  declined  to  confirm  his  appointment 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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But  the  President  finally  concluded  to  relieve  him  of 
this  office,  when  the  Senate  acquiesced  in  his  special 
foreign  service. 

Early  in  this  summer  session  the  President  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  Sweden, 
on  which,  strangely  enough,  the  Senate  foolishly  deter- 
mined to  repeat  an  experiment  which  was  not  without 
the  precedent  of  ignominious  failure.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consult  with  the  President  about  this 
mission. 

The  President  declined  to  confer  with  the  commit- 
tee, and  on  the  6th  of  July,  sent  to  the  Senate  a  plain, 
brief  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  said  : 

"  That  the  Executive  and  Senate,  in  the  cases  of  appointments 
to  office  and  of  treaties,  are  to  be  considered  independent  of  and 
co-ordinate  with  each  other.  If  they  agree  the  appointments  or 
treaties  are  made.  If  the  Senate  disagree,  they  fail.  If  the  Sen- 
ate wish  information  previous  to  their  final  decision,  the  practice, 
keeping  in  view  the  Constitutional  relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive,  has  been  either  to  request  the  Executive  to  furnish  it, 
or  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee  of  their  body,  to  communi- 
cate either  formally  or  informally  with  the  head  of  the  proper  de- 
partment. The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
confer  immediately  with  the  Executive  himself  appears  to  lose 
sight  of  the  co-ordinate  relation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate  which  the  Constitution  has  established,  and  which  ought,' 
therefore,  to  be  maintained." 

After  some  other  reflections  in  a  comparison  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  President 
took  occasion  to  say  : 

"  I  add  only  that  I  am  entirely  persuaded  of  the  purity  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Senate  in  the  course  they  have  pursued  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  with  which  my  view  of  the  subject  makes  it  my  duty 
not  to  accord ;  and  that  they  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  with  all 
the  suitable  information  in  possession  of  the  Executive   in  any 
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mode  deemed  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  settled  practices  under  it." 

Thus  equally  with  the  early  Federalists  did  the 
Republican  (Democratic)  President  stand  up  for  all 
granted  rights  against  invasions  and  aggressions  from 
every  source. 

The  attention  of  Congress  at  this  session  was  mainly 
directed  to  measures  relating  to  the  war,  and  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  then  greatly  embarrassed. 
Mr.  Gallatin  had  recommended  the  doubling  of  import 
duties  and  the  laying  of  internal  taxes,  but  his  views 
were  not  looked  upon  favorably,  nor  had  his  plans 
been  satisfactory.  The  treasury  notes  authorized  by 
Congress  had  greatly  depreciated,  the  government 
loans  were  effected  at  high  rates,  and  all  the  banks 
except  a  few  in  New  England  had  stopped  specie  pay- 
ments. The  management  of  military  affairs  was  held 
to  be  of  the  most  improvident  and  extravagant  char- 
acter ;  but  Congress  and  the  Administration  were  un- 
able to  grasp  the  great  subject.  Mr.  Madison  was 
afraid  the  country  would  not  stand  war,  and  heavy 
internal  taxation  at  the  same  time ;  and  so,  little  was 
accomplished  at  this  session  to  allay  well-founded  dis- 
content, or  check  the  merely  factious  opposition  of  the 
determined  political  enemies  of  the  Administration. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

WAR  OF  1812— FAILURE   AT  THE  NORTH— RIVER   THAMES- 
PERRY'S  VICTORY— INDIAN  WARFARE  OF  1813. 

WHILE  the  army  had  mainly  only  met  defeat  and 
disgrace,  as  has  been  seen,  the  little  navy,  de- 
spised by  England,  and  little  expected  of  it  at  home, 
had  become  a  source  of  pride  and  joy  to  the  whole 
country. 

Another  source  of  some  gratification  to  the  Nation 
at  the  close  of  the  first  campaign  was  the  appearance 
of  a  class  of  more  worthy  and  able  military  men ;  still 
the  end  of  unfortunate  experiences  in  this  direction 
had  not  been  reached  at  this  period.  It  was  really 
destined  to  be  the  "  ill-luck "  of  the  country  through- 
out this  war  to  have  its  military  affairs  mainly  con- 
ducted by  incompetent  general  officers,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration disturbed  and  inharmonious. 

Notwithstanding  the  cry  from  every  source  as  to 
the  unreadiness  of  the  country,  few  wars  were  ever 
begun  with  more  favorable  conditions,  for  at  least  tem- 
porary success,  than  was  this  one  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the  declaration  of  war  she  had 
an  army  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  strength 
of  the  British  troops  then  in  America,  far  on  its  way 
to  invade  and  conquer  Upper  Canada ;  and  before  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  she  had  but  little  short  of 
fifteen  thousand  soldiers  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
when   Sir  George   Prevost,  the   governor-general,  had 
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not  at  his  command,  all  told,  one-third  of  that  number. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1812,  at  least  ten  thousand 
of  these  soldiers  should  have  moved  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing column,  and  overrun  and  taken  possession  of  all  the 
British  territory  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1812,  the  United  States 
had  eight  war  frigates  ready  for  service,  two  more 
which  could  have  been  ready  shortly,  seven  or  eight 
war-sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  gun-boats,  and  other  small 
vessels.  Of  these  vessels,  three  were  of  44,  three  of 
38,  one  of  36,  one  of  32,  three  of  28,  two  of  18,  three 
of  16,  three  of  14,  and  one  of  12  guns. 

England  then  had  use  for  her  great  navy  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the  American  coast  she 
had  only  a  small  fleet  stationed  at  Halifax,  under  Ad- 
miral Herbert  Sawyer,  and  composed  of  the  Guerriere, 
Shannon,  and  Pomone,  each  of  38  guns,  the  Belvidera 
of  36  guns,  the  ^ffiolus  of  32,  the  Africa  of  64  guns, 
with  a  number  of  war  sloops  and  brigs.  At  her  Ja- 
maica and  Leeward  Island  stations  she  had  two  ships 
of  the  line,  one  of  74,  and  one  of  64  guns. 

If  Mr.  Madison  and  his  Cabinet  had  taken  a  view 
of  the  strength  of  our  navy  which  the  circumstances 
warranted,  and  united  it  at  New  York  or  Boston  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  it  could  have  borne  the  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war  to  the  unsuspecting  fleet  before 
Halifax,  then  not  a  match  for  the  "little  navy." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  fa- 
vorable to  trying  the  strength  of  his  department  at 
the  outset,  and  Mr.  Madison  was  without  prejudice 
and  ready  to  employ  every  available  resource  of  the 
country,   no   man    knowing    better    than    he    did    the 
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remarkable  successes  of  the  American  marine  in  the 
Revolution.  Unfortunately  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
the  Cabinet  was  swayed  largely  by  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  who  had  a  very  exalted  notion  of  the  English 
navy.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  a  peculiar  historian  of  the 
war,  said  that  Mr.  Gallatin  knew  too  much  about  Eu- 
ropean affairs  to  be  well  informed  concerning  those  of 
this  country.  Gallatin  was  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
"philosophical"  discoveries,  but  his  greatest  service 
to  this  country  was,  perhaps,  in  the  work  on  which 
Mr.  Madison  sent  him  in  1813. 

Before  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  arrived,  instead  of  a 
well-devised  plan,  ready  to  be  set  in  operation  for  the 
navy,  really  superior  to  the  British  then  on  the  coast, 
it  had  been  decided  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
that  all  the  war  frigates  should  be  run  into  the  ports 
and  made  into  kind  of  batteries  in  the  harbor  defenses. 

The  report  of  this  foolish  project  created  no  little 
consternation  among  naval  officers.  Brainbridge  and 
Stewart,  being  out  of  employment,  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  ask  appointments,  and  were  notified  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  the  course  decided  upon  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. But  through  their  entreaties,  he  determined 
to  introduce  them  to  the  President.  Mr.  Madison 
heard  their  arguments  with  great  interest.  They  as- 
sured him  that  the  Americans  really  had  some  impor- 
tant advantages  over  the  British,  and  that  under  equal 
circumstances  the  chances  would  be  in  their  favor  in 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten.  Among  other  things  they 
mentioned  the  burning  desire  of  the  American  seamen  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  their  great  anxiety  to  fight  their 
proud  and  intolerant  foe,  their  superior  skill  and  patri- 
otism, the  fact  that  their  guns  were  sighted,  a  thing 
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unknown  in  the  British  navy,  and  their  superior  disci- 
pline, which  latter  item  was  hardly  probable,  however. 

The  President  was  impressed  with  the  new  view 
presented  to  him,  and  on  the  strength  of  it,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to  reconsider  the  case.  Mr. 
Grallatin  still  held  out  that  the  navy  was  worthless, 
and  the  original  intention  should  be  carried  out.  Brain- 
bridge  and  Stewart  now  put  their  arguments  in  writing 
and  appealed  to  the  President,  as  the  responsible  head 
of  the  Government,  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  such 
a  valuable  auxiliary,  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  of 
such  great  benefit,  at  least  temporarily.  Mr.  Madison, 
whose  judgment  on  any  subject  was  superior  to  that ' 
of  any  membr  of  his  Cabinet,  and  who  really  favored 
the  employment  and  strengthening  of  the  navy,  con- 
cluded to  act  without  his  Cabinet,  and  accordingly 
notified  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  pleased  with  the  turn 
in  the  case,  to  have  the  vessels  immediately  prepared 
for  sea. 

Through  fear  of  being  shut  up  in  the  harbors,  most 
of  the  commanders  were  preparing,  in  the  absence  of 
orders  to  the  contrary,  to  go  to  sea  and  so  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  way  of  being  reached  by  injurious 
orders  from  the  Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  turn  in  the  affair,  no  plan  of 
campaign  was  arranged  upon,  and  so  the  vessel's  went 
out,  one  by  one,  to  make  the  most  of  their  inclinations 
and  skill.  But  no  little  credit  was  due  to  the  President 
for  what  had  been  accomplished,  although  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  still  continued  in  a  position  where  he  was  a  clog 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  fall  and  winter  campaign  of  1812,  in  the  "West, 
was  mainly  one  of  disaster  to  the  American  cause,  but 
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as  General  Harrison  was  the  central  figure  in  it,  events 
connected  with  it  are  reserved  for  the  volume  of  this 
work  more  especially  devoted  to  his  career  and  times. 

General  Harrison  was  not  a  favorite  with  the  Cab- 
inet, and  General  John  Armstrong  considered  him  a 
man  of  too  many  words  and  promises,  too  little  energy 
for  desperate  enterprises,  and  a  soldier  of  no  great 
qualities. 

General  Armstrong  had  himself  served  with  some 
distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Madison  had  at  last  got  a  man  into  the 
War  Department  who  would  give  a  more  successful 
direction  to  military  affairs.  But  the  President  was 
not  really  very  favorably  inclined  towards  General 
Armstrong,  and  only  hoped  that  he  would  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  friends  who  had  urged  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Monroe,  the  confidential  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, was  not  well  disposed  towards  Armstrong,  and  did 
not  entertain  great  expectations  of  his  achievements  in 
the  War  Office.  At  the  moment  of  his  appointment 
he  was  in  command  of  the  militia  of  New  York  City, 
and  was  a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  although  not  so 
active  as  his  writings  indicated.  He  went  to  work  in 
his  new  position  with  great  earnestness,  however,  and 
at  once  projected  a  plan  that  was  accepted  by  the 
President.  Although  none  of  his  plans  were  very  suc- 
cessful, it  did  not  really  appear  owing  to  inherent  de- 
fects. In  the  hands  of  the  generals  who  commanded 
on  the  Canada  border  no  plans  could  have  been  carried 
out,  or  could  have  had  other  than  disastrous  results. 
Dr.  Eustis,  Armstrong's  predecessor,  had  not  been 
in  any  sense   objectionable   to  his  party  friends,  but 
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concluding  him  unsuited  to  the  situation  at  such  a 
time,  they  asked  him  to  resign,  and  he  immediately 
complied. 

Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  the  head-quarters 
for  all  British  supplies  and  operations,  and  it  was  a 
part  of  Armstrong's  plan  to  strike  at  this  point  as 
soon  as  the  movement  could  be,  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  1813. 

Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  had  built  a  considera- 
ble fleet  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  then  a  mere  naval  station. 
His  force  was  composed  of  the  ships,  Madison  and 
Oneida,  and  eleven  schooners.  This  work  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  accomplished  during  the  long,  drear 
winter,  when  there  could  be  little  activity  in  the  army, 
on  this  wild  and  inhospitable  border.  On  the  25th 
of  April,  Chauncey  with  his  whole  fleet  carrying  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  and  seventeen  hundred  of  his  men  ap- 
peared near  York  (Toronto)  to  initiate  the  campaign 
by  the  capture  of  that  place.  This  first  step  was  a 
violation  of  the  instructions  of  the  Government,  the 
change  from  Kingston  to  York  being  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral at  the  suggestion  of  Chauncey. 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  a  regular  officer,  who 
had  been  raised  in  the  army,  was  to  lead  the  force. 
Against  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  these  troops,  protected, 
to  some  extent,  by  Chauncey 's  vessels,  were  landed, 
with  Pike  at  their  head.  As  the  Americans  advanced, 
the  British  deserted  their  batteries  and  fled.  The 
Americans  swarmed  into  the  works,  and  as  they  were 
expecting  a  formal  surrender  from  some  source,  a  mag- 
azine, especially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  was  ex- 
ploded, killing  and  wounding  over  two  hundred  of  the 
American    and    one-fifth    as    many    British    soldiers. 
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Among  the  mortally  wounded  was  General  Pike,  who 
died  soon  after  on  Ghauncey's  ship. 

Pike  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  spirited  of 
the  American  officers,  and  his  unfortunate  ending  was 
greatly  felt  throughout  the  country.  Colonel  Crom- 
well Pearce  was  next  in  command,  and  under  him 
York  was  taken,  but  not  until  the  few  regular  British 
troops  under  Sheaffe  had  escaped.  This  place,  now 
bearing  the  name,  Toronto,  was  then  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  troops  actually  burned 
the  House  of  Assembly,  for  the  bare  reason,  it  was 
said,  that  a  scalp  of  an  American  citizen  was  found 
suspended  above  the  Speaker's  seat.  While  this  was 
a  disgusting  and  offensive  sight,  the  affair  of  the  mag- 
azine, no  doubt,  lay  at  the  botton  of  this  wanton  act ; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  a  few  British  soldiers  were  un- 
fortunate enough  not  to  escape,  did  not  affect  the  very 
obvious  conclusion  that  the  explosion  was  a  part  of 
Sheaffe's  plan  of  battle.  Still  setting  aside  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  Dearborn  now  proceeded  against  Fort 
George,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  Lake.  His  force  Was  augmented  to  five  or 
six  thousand  men.  But  not  until  the  27th  of  May 
was  he  ready  to  begin  the  assault.  Winfield  Scott,  a 
volunteer  for  the  occasion,  led  the  attack,  and  after  a 
brief  but  desperate  struggle  the  fort  was  captured. 
In  advancing  up  the  hill  at  the  head  of  his  men,  him- 
self taller  than  any  of  them,  Scott  was  beaten  back, 
and  poor  old  General  Dearborn,  viewing  the  whole 
from  the  ship,  and  thinking  him  killed,  shed  tears. 
But  Scott  was  in  a  moment  again  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and  seizing  the  horse  of  a  Briton,  was  soon  lead- 
ing the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.     Discovering  that 
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the  trains  of  the  magazines  had  been  fired,  he  turned 
to  the  abandoned  fort,  and  rushing  through  the  gate 
tore  down  the  flag  while  his  men  extinguished  the  fire. 
Although  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  it  was 
not  in  time  to  save  one  of  the  magazines,  which  ex- 
ploded with  a  tremendous  crash.  Scott  was  himself 
knocked  from  his  horse  in  this  explosion,  but  he  again 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  took  part  in  this  attack,  as 
did  several  active  and  able  young  officers,  both  army 
and  navy  being  engaged,  as  at  York.  But  there  was 
displayed  no  military  skill  at  Fort  George.  Impetuous 
force,  daring,  and  superior  numbers  made  the  result 
certain  from  the  outset.  But  the  British  were  allowed 
to  escape,  except  three  hundred  and  fifty  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured.  The  American  loss  was 
seventy. 

General  William  H.  Winder  with  several  hundred 
men  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  General 
John  Chandler  soon  after  joined  him  with  additional 
troops.  They  overtook  the  British,  and  prepared  for 
attack.  The  British  General  Vincent,  believing  his 
condition  desperate,  and  seeing  the  carelessness  of  the 
Americans,  made  a  night  assault  on  them,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  their  complete  rout,  had  he  not  him- 
self become  separated  from  his  troops,  and  lost  in  the 
darkness.  Winder  and  Chandler  were  both  captured. 
General  Morgan  Lewis  was  sent  to  take  command  of 
this  badly  managed  expedition,  but  he  was  soon  re- 
called to  Fort  George,  where  with  all  his  force,  Dear- 
born was  uneasy  about  his  own  position.  About  this 
time  Sir  George  Prevost  seeing  his  opportunity  to  seize 
and  destroy  the  naval  depot  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  sailed 
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with  a  thousand  men  in  the  fleet  then  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Yeo,  a  man  of  more  daring,  enterprise,  and 
skill  than  old  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  on  the  28th 
of  May  appeared  before  that  place.  Lieutenant  Bachus, 
a  regular  officer  with  about  five  hundred  men,  sick  and 
well,  and  Fanning' s  artillery,  was  in  command.  Gen- 
eral Jacob  Brown,  who  had  withdrawn  in  disgust  at 
the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  to  his  farm  a  few  miles 
from  Sackett's  Harbor,  was  notified  of  the  danger  of 
the  situation.  He  soon  gathered  five  or  six  hundred 
militia,  and  at  the  request  of  Bachus  assumed  charge 
of  the  defense.  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
the  Britons  landed  and  advanced  to  the  assault.  The 
militia  were  placed  behind  the  defenses  and  ordered  to 
reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  pistol- 
shot.  But  after  delivering  their  first  or  second  shot, 
true  to  the  general  history  of  militia,  they  took  to 
flight,  leaving  the  work  to  the  regulars.  Brown  suc- 
ceeded in  rallying  a  part  of  them,  and  with  a  threat  to 
kill  the  first  man  who  flinched,  he  made  a  demonstra- 
tion with  them  which  induced  the  British  to  leave 
their  killed  and  wounded,  four  or  five  hundred  in  all, 
and  rush  for  their  boats  under  the  impression  that 
the  American  designed  to  cut  them  off  entirely.  The 
loss  on  the  American  side  was  about  one  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  killed  was  poor 
Bachus. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Colonel  Bishop,  a  British 
officer,  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie,  and  also  captured 
and  destroyed  the  guns  and  stores  at  Black  Rock.  But 
he  was  here  fallen  upon  by  a  body  of  United  States 
regulars,  militia,  and  volunteer  Indians,  and  himself 
killed,  and  the  place  recaptured. 
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In  the  meantime  Dearborn,  though  mainly  idle, 
had  sent  out  Colonel  Charles  Boerstler  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  who,  being  surrounded  by  British  and  Indians 
at  Beaverdams,  without  much  resistance  surrendered 
his  whole  force. 

This  was  a  contemptible,  petty  warfare,  indeed, 
and  the  incompetent  Dearborn  was,  fortunately,  near 
the  end  of  his  worse  than  worthless  military  career. 
His  trifling  successes  were  of  little  moment  amidst  his 
constant  disasters,  and  in  the  face  of  the  insignificant 
warfare  he  was  carrying  on  when  the  country  expected 
great,  sweeping  work.  His  health  was  feeble,  and  much 
of  his  time  he  was  wholly  unable  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  position.  This  fact  the  Administration  knew ; 
and  although  his  command  of  the  northern  army  had 
been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  country,  his  age  and 
disorders  were  an  apology  for  him.  Nor  were  all  the 
causes  of  failure  with  him.  The  divided  councils  of 
the  Cabinet  shared  in  these,  and  many  of  his  officers 
were  absolutely  incapable  of  executing  his  plans  and 
orders.  But  Congress  now  peremptorily  demanded  his 
relief  from  the  command,  and  to  this  demand  the 
President  readily  assented.  In  his  successor,  General 
James  Wilkinson,  the  country  was  doomed  to  still  deeper 
and  more  mortifying  disappointment.  Congress,  no 
doubt,  honestly  believed  that  he  was  the  most  competent 
man,  as  men  were  then  known,  for  the  important  trust. 
But  this  only  shows  the  great  strait  in  which  the 
country  was  placed.  Wilkinson's  record  had  not  been 
unexceptionable.  His  Revolutionary  services  were 
trifling,  and  some  of  them  were  reprehensible.  His 
conduct  in  the  Burr  conspiracy  was  not  without  sus- 
picion ;  nor  in  the  Spanish  complications  under  Mr.  Jef- 
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ferson  was  his  course  of  the  highest  character.  In  the 
Indian  wars  of  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the  West 
his  services  were,  indeed,  valuable ;  and,  in  this  new 
country,  after  the  establishment  of  Independence,  he 
was'  of  great  worth.  But  he  was  now  old,  without 
enterprise,  inactive,  and  incompetent  as  a  military  leader 
in  such  an  emergency,  even  if  at  the  best  he  ever  had 
been  possessed  of  military  skill ;  and  to  make  the  case 
worse,  if  possible,  he  was  in  feeble  and  precarious 
health.  Yet,  as  in  most  errors,  these  things  were  not 
all  seen  by  any  body  for  months  afterwards,  when  the 
chain  of  distressing  disasters  had  been  greatly  length- 
ened on  the  northern  border. 

General  John  P.  Boyd  was  left  in  command  at  Fort 
George  until  September  4th,  when  General  Wilkinson 
arrived  and  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  In  the 
meantime  there  had  been  no  activity  except  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  the  country  was  now  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  another  campaign  closing  as  disas- 
trously as  the  first.  Nor  was  this  condition  brought 
about  wholly  by  army  mismanagements  and  disasters 
to  whomsoever  they  might  be  traceable.  The  position 
occupied  by  New  England,  and  the  conduct  of  her 
governors  and  other  leading  men  in  office  and  a  large 
class  of  her  citizens,  was  as  serious  a  hindrance  in  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  incompetency  of  the  generals,  the  sick- 
ness and  wasting  of  the  army,  and  the  actual  failures 
and  defeats  in  the  field. 

During  the  special  session  of  Congress  in  the  summer 
of  1813,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  a  part 
of  Virginia  were  organized  into  the  10th  military  dis- 
trict, the  whole  country  previously  having  been  divided 
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into  nine  districts,  each  with  a  general  in  command.  At 
this  session  the  House  took  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  defense  of  Washington 
City,  for  the  first  time,  the  British  fleet  then  being  in 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  whole  coast  exposed  to  ravage. 
Matters  looked  gloomy  enough  at  this  time.  Yet 
the  men  on  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
the  Administration  did  not  shrink  from  the  task  before 
them.  Henry  Clay  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  Mr. 
Madison.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  not  much  behind  him. 
And  among  the  most  radical  of  the  primitive  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  was  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  staunch  friend  of  the  Administration.  Among 
the  new  members  appearing  at  this  session  was  John 
W.  Eppes,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  but  who,  unlike 
Randolph,  was  a  supporter  of  the  war.  Timothy  Pick- 
ering also  appeared  in  Congress  at  this  time,  who, 
although  one  of  the  most  determined  advocates  of  war 
with  France  in  1798,  was  now  one  of  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  war,  as  well  as  being  extremely 
inimical  to  the  President  and  his  political  supporters. 
Among  the  Federalists  who  now  first  appeared  in  Con- 
gress was  Daniel  Webster.  And  among  the  new  mem- 
bers on  the  Democrat  side  was  John  McLean  of  Ohio. 
Josiah  Quincy  was  one  of  the  most  able  members  of 
the  opposition,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  of  men.  He  opposed 
all  measures  for  increasing  the  army,  defraying  war 
expenses,  and  upholding  the  Administration.  He  was 
very  bitter  against  carrying  the  war  into  Canada,  and 
the  view  of  adding  territory  by  conquest,  and  held  the 
President  responsible  for  what  he  deemed  an  unjusti- 
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fiable,  ambitious,  and  iniquitous  war.  In  his  passion 
he  declared  that  the  man  who  conquered  Canada  would 
parcel  it  out  to  his  friends  and  patrons  from  a  throne. 
It  meant  Csesarism  and  the  downfall  of  republican  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  This  same  kind  of  wild 
fatuity  has  marked  every  stage  of  unusual  political 
excitement  in  this  country,  and  if  it  were  not  well 
known  that  the  sentiment  never  rested  on  a  shadow 
of  sincerity,  there  would  be  no  apology  whatever  for 
the  sanity  of  its  asserters.  One  foundationless  or 
vehement,  unreasonable  expression  of  opinion  which 
outrages  the  common  understanding,  justly  lays  the 
judgment,  if  not  also  the  motive,  liable  to  suspicion 
or  discredit  on  all  subjects. 

Party  feeling  now  ran  so  high  in  Congress  that 
there  was  little  friendly  intercommunication  between 
the  members,  who,  in  the  House,  even  declined  sitting 
together. 

The  depredations  of  the  British  on  the  coast  now 
began  to  start  intense  excitement  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  was  rendered  more  marked  from  the  fact 
that  their  attentions  were  confined  to  the  coast  south 
of  Rhode  Island.  This  action,  of  course,  was  attribu- 
table to  the  opposition  of  New  England,  and  her  sup- 
posed friendliness  to  Great  Britain.  But  the  exception 
made  in  this  way  in  their  favor  was  never  honorable 
to  that  section. 

Admiral  George  Cockburn,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  on  the  Chesapeake,  was  a  piratical  sort  of  char- 
acter, and  was  not  long  in  making  his  qualities  known 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland. 

Lewes  or  Lewistown  in  Delaware  was  among  the 
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first  places  visited  under  his  orders.  But  the  militia 
were  equal  to  the  emergency  here,  and  after  twenty- 
four  hours  of  bombardment  the  British  drew  off.  A 
system  of  pillage  was  now  instituted  along  the  coast. 
Frenchtown,  Georgetown,  and  Frederick  were  burned, 
and  every  kind  of  indignity  practiced  upon  the  help- 
less. Havre  de  Grace,  defenseless,  was  attacked  in 
the  night,  burned,  and  the  women  and  children  driven 
to  the  woods  and  fields.  After  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try here,  Cockburn  sailed  down  to  Norfolk,  where  he 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  by  the  militia  and 
the  seamen  from  the  frigate,  Constellation,  then  block- 
aded in  the  Elizabeth  River. 

After  capturing  Hampton,  he  visited  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  added  to  his  usual  feats  an 
attempt  to  free  the  slaves  and  set  them  on  their  former 
masters.  On  the  western  borders  the  same  kind  of 
warfare  was  carried  on  through  their  little  less  humane 
allies,  the  Indians. 

In  all  of  this  business  the  British  were  supplying 
the  thing  that  had  been  wanting  to  touch  the  heart 
and  start  a  common  sympathy  among  the  American 
people.  Except  among  the  Federalist  leaders  in  New 
England,  the  war  became  more  popular,  at  least  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  spread  over  the  entire  country. 

Congress  offered  a  reward  for  the  destruction  of 
British  vessels,  by  any  means,  and  although  torpedoes 
and  other  devices  were  contrived  for  the  purpose,  they 
only  had  the  tendency  to  make  the  enemy  more 
cautious. 

Wilkinson,  as  has  been  stated,  after  a  wearisome 
delay,  took  charge  of  the  army  at  Fort  George  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1813.     Brigadier-General  John  P. 
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Boyd,  whom  he  found  in  command,  was  an  intelligent, 
brave,  energetic,  and  skillful  officer,  and  for  his  inac- 
tivity at  this  moment  for  the  army  to  strike,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  entirely  responsible.  General  Arm- 
strong, Secretary  of  War,  had  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  Boyd  to  risk  him  in  an  important  undertaking. 

General  Wade  Hampton  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Virginia  military  district  to  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  at  the  north.  Armstrong's 
plan  was  still  to  attack  Kingston  and  begin  anew,  and 
this  he  urged  upon  Wilkinson,  whose  effective  force 
was  fully  nine  thousand  men,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Secretary  was  not  at  all  hopeless  even  at  that  late 
period.  Armstrong  went  himself  to  the  seat  of  war 
to  infuse  some  life,  if  possible,  into  the  movements  of 
the  army,  and  harmonize  its  discordant  elements. 

Whether  this  was  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  the 
President  is  doubtful;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
General  Armstrong's  appearance  in  the  army  did  not 
contribute  greatly  towards  the  execution  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Administration.  His  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign resulted  in  a  shameful  failure. 

An  ambitious  feud  had  by  this  time  arisen  between 
Hampton  and  Wilkinson,  and  Armstrong's  presence  did 
something  in  allaying  this,  and  if  he  had  then  taken 
chief  command  of  the  army  there  was  nothing  to  stop 
him  in  sweeping  the  whole  border  from  Kingston  to 
Quebec.  His  views  were  right.  His  first  and  constant 
idea  was  to  attack  in  sudden  and  overpowering  force, 
to  make  no  doubtful  detached  movements  to  break  the 
strength  of  the  army,  or  render  it  liable  to  defeat  and 
destruction  by  the  incompetency  of  commanders.  This 
grand  and  worthy  plan  could  have  been  executed  by 
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the  Secretary  of  War  in  person,  if  by  no  other  man, 
at  that  time. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1813,  Wilkinson's 
troops  were  transferred  to  Chauncey's  fleet,  and  Colonel 
Scott  left  in  command  at  Fort  George.  The  rendezvous 
was  at  Grenadier  Island,  near  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
from  this  point  Wilkinson  finally  embarked  his  army 
in  over  three  hundred  boats,  the  small  cavalry  force  of 
five  hundred  men  marching  down  on  the  lake  shore. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  stormy  weather 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  and 
not  for  more  than  a  week  did  it  enter  the  St.  Law- 
rence bound  for  Montreal,  another  fatal  change  in 
Armstrong's  plan  which  he  was  unfortunately  led  to 
sanction.  Wikinson's  flotilla  presented  a  warlike  and 
interesting  appearance  as  it  floated  down  among  the 
still  green  islands  of  the  great  river.  But  it  was 
doomed  to  disgrace. 

Hampton  was  at  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain 
with  five  thousand  men.  He  was  ordered  to  join 
Wilkinson  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  without  stopping 
to  attack  or  play  with  the  forts  on  the  river,  march 
on  Montreal.  But  more  anxious  to  acquire  a  little 
fame  on  his  own  account  than  to  obey  orders,  Hamp- 
ton chose  to  make  a  raid  into  Canada,  hoping  to  do 
the  work  before  Wilkinson  could  get  up.  He  set  out 
with  his  whole  force,  considerably  increased  by  the 
militia,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Prevost,  who 
had  a  much  smaller  force,  and  although  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  halt  at  Chateaugay,  and  await 
the  movements  of  Wilkinson,  he  declined  to  do  this, 
and  marched  into  Canada,  cutting  his  way  through  the 
forest  to  the  British  post  near  Odeltown.     He  at  once 
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prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  fort,  which  he  unfortu- 
nately deemed  advisable  to  make  in  the  night.  He 
sent  Colonel  Purdy  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  was  to  attack  in  front  with  General  Izard 
and  the  main  force  when  he  should  hear  the  firing 
from  Purdy  at  the  rear.  But  Purdy  got  lost  in  the 
darkness,  and  De  Salaberry,  the  British  commander, 
finding  himself  about  to  be  assailed  in  front,  from  dif- 
ferent points,  as  if  he  had  an  immense  force,  caused 
his  buglers  to  sound  the  charge  which  he  had  not  the 
least  notion  in  the  world  of  making.  This  strange 
and  unexpected  occurrence  brought  Izard  to  a  halt, 
and  frightened  the  brave  Hampton,  who  considered  it 
the  better  part  of  discretion  to  leave  this  handful  of 
Britons  already  in  his  grasp,  and  retreat  to  Chateaugay 
and  await  further  developments.  This  feat  substan- 
tially and  properly  ended  General  Hampton's  brilliant 
military  career. 

It  was  the  21st  of  October  when  Wilkinson  set  out 
with  his  grand  armada.  The  army  was  divided  into 
four  brigades  under  Boyd,  Brown,  Covington,  and 
Jacob  Swartwout,  and  a  reserve  under  Colonel  Ma- 
comb, and  the  artillery  under  General  Moses  Porter. 
Twenty  miles  below  Ogdensburg,  at  the  Sault  or  long 
cascade,  General  Boyd  was  landed  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  to  clear  the  banks  at  the  narrow  rapids  for 
the  passage  of  the  fleet.  Swartwout  and  Covington 
went  along  as  volunteers. 

At  this  point  some  block-houses  had  been  erected, 
and  a  considerable  force  collected  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  American  fleet.  At  Chrystler's  Field,  near 
Williamsburg,  Colonel  Ripley,  in  the  advance,  came 
upon   two   British  regiments,  which   he   charged  and 
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routed  with  a  much  inferior  force.  But  Covington 
coming  up  at  this  time  with  a  small  command,  fell 
mortally  wounded,  which  caused  his  men  to  waver  and 
retreat.  Boyd  now  advanced  with  the  main  force, 
and,  after  several  desperate  assaults,  the  way  was 
cleared,  and  the  grand  flotilla  glided  down  the  Sault 
without  hindrance,  while  the  frightened,  sick,  and 
incompetent  old  commander  was  only  able  to  hear 
from  his  bed  on  the  boat  the  thunders  of  the  hard 
fought  battle  of  Williamsburg  or  Chrystler's  Field. 
More  than  a  sixth  part  of  all  the  Americans  engaged 
here  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  British  had  the 
advantage  of  their  guns  and  position,  and  in  numbers, 
the  Americans  claimed.  But  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  bravery  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  this  deserved 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  skillfully  fought  battles  of 
the  war. 

Winfield  Scott  had  left  McClure  in  command  at 
Fort  George,  and  joined  Wilkinson  at  Ogdensburg. 
At  that  point  in  his  career  it  was  not  possible  for  Scott 
to  keep  away  where  there  was  legitimate  fighting. 
At  Chrystler's  he  was  far  in  advance  with  Brown 
clearing  the  river  of  the  enemy.  On  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, Scott  defeated  the  British  in  about  equal  forces 
at  Hooppole  Creek,  and  took  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners.  Both  Brown  and  Scott  believed  that  Mon- 
treal was  now  within  their  grasp,  that  little  resistance 
could  be  made  to  the  American  army.  But  circum- 
stances were  developing  at  that  very  time  which  were 
to  destroy  all  hope  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  forever, 
and  terminate  the  campaign,  so  far  as  the  army  of  the 
North  was  concerned,  in  utter  disgrace,  without  the 
shadow  of  an  apology. 
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Wilkinson  had  sent  to  Hampton  to  join  him  at  St. 
Regis,  and  although  the  latter  replied  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  join  him  further  down  the  river,  and 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  succor  his  army, 
and  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  he  failed  to 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and,  on  the  12th  of  Novem-  • 
ber,  actually  sent  a  letter  to  Wilkinson  refusing  to  join 
him  or  to  move  into  Canada. 

This  startling  communication  arrested  this  extraor- 
dinary expedition  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Wilkinson  went  into  winter-quarters  at 
French  Mills,  on  Salmon  River. 

Wilkinson  caused  Hampton  to  be  arrested  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  but  in  March,  1814,  Hampton's  res- 
ignation was  accepted,  and  he  retired  to  his  vast  estates 
in  South  Carolina,  where,  had  he  always  remained,  his 
services  to  the  country  would  have  been  much  more 
valuable.  Hampton  was  rich,  and  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic,  pompous,  and  undisciplined  of  the  exten- 
sive slave-holders,  and  was  also  well  advanced  in  years. 
Patriotism  may  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  his 
desire  for  military  service,  but  it  does  not  appear  im- 
probable that  fame  had  more  to  do  with  the  case ;  and 
when  the  way  did  not  seem  easy  and  clear  to  that 
end,  he  was  eager  to  withdraw  from  a  position  for 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  poorly  qualified  of  all 
the  wretched  military  failures  of  the  war.  His  con- 
duct was  simply  despicable.  Notwithstanding  the 
errors  and  weaknesses  of  old  General  Wilkinson,  to 
Hampton  was  really  chargeable  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  to  Montreal,  and  on  grounds  where  no 
apology  could  be  found.  One  of  his  errors  from  the 
outset  was  that  his  command  was  an  independent  one. 
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He  not  only  showed  no  disposition  to  recognize  the 
orders  of  Wilkinson  or  co-operate  with  him,  but  with 
the  same  sort  of  cool  indifference  gave  little  or  no 
heed  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  and 
Wilkinson  were  enemies  from  the  outset,  and  through 
their  unmanly  and  unpatriotic  jealousy,  the  campaign 
ended  disgracefully.  Armstrong  withdrew  from  the 
unfortunate  scene  of  contention  to  Washington,  but  not 
without  blame,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  had  he  possessed 
the  moral  courage,  to  have  prevented  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  under  officers  whom  he  saw  placing  their 
private  interests  above  the  public  good. 

While  these  disasters  were  befalling  the  country 
on  the  coast  and  at  the  north,  where  so  much  had  been 
expected,  in  the  northwest  and  on  Lake  Brie  the 
fortunes  of  war  had  changed. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  Captain  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  conveyed  the  boats  he  had  been  build- 
ing at  Black  Rock  through  to  Lake  Erie  joining  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  constructed  at  Presque  Isle. 
Although  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  was  supe- 
rior to  his,  he  determined  to  offer  battle  at  the  first 
opportunity.  General  Harrison,  with  his  army,  was 
then  at  Lower  Sandusky.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
1813,  Barclay  with  the  British  fleet  appeared  in  sight 
with  the  view  of  giving  the  young  American  some 
employment.  But  Perry  had  been  waiting  anxiously 
for  this  event.  His  little  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
brigs  Lawrence,  Niagara,  and  Caledonia,  with  one  sloop 
and  five  schooners,  in  all  fifty-four  guns,  was  soon 
ready  for  battle.  From  the  shore  at  Put-in-Bay  the 
great  naval  conflict  was  watched  with  deep  anxiety; 
and  Perry's  report,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
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are  ours,"  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout  the  country 
unlike  any  that  had  yet  been  experienced.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  achievement  will  be  found  in  another  vol- 
ume of  this  work. 

Soon  after  Perry's  victory  General  Harrison  gath- 
ered his  troops  at  Put-in-Bay,  and  the  whole  force  was 
carried  in  Perry's  fleet,  now  greatly  augmented,  to 
Canada,  landing  near  Maiden.  The  British  and  their 
Indian  allies  at  once  abandoned  that  post  and  retreated 
to  the  interior.  Harrison  sent  a  small  force  to  take 
possession  of  Detroit,  and  set  out  with  his  main 
army  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  1813,  he  came  up  with  the  British  and 
Indians  strongly  and  advantageously  posted  on  the 
Thames  River.  On  the  following  day  the  battle  of 
the  Thames  was  fought,  and  won  by  the  Americans. 
Among  the  killed  in  this  short  and  decisive  conflict 
was  the  influential  chief  Tecumseh,  the  most  powerful 
savage  ally  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble and  interesting  characters  among  all  the  North 
American  Indians.  The  death  of  this  bold  and  able 
chieftain  broke  the  Indian  dream  of  territorial  inde- 
pendence, cut  the  cord  that  bound  their  tribes  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  Perry's  victory  gave  control  of  all  the  waters 
west  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Americans. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  said  about  the  campaign 
at  the  north,  and  that  little  can  add  nothing  to  the 
cause  or  honor  of  America. 

McClure  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  Fort 
George  amply  able  to  defend  it  against  any  force  the 
British  could  muster,  saw  fit  to  abandon  the  fort,  burn 
the  Canadian  town  of  Newark  in  the  vicinity,  drive 
the  women  and  children,  destitute  and  miserable,  from 
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their  homes,  and  then  cross  with  his  troops  to  the 
American  side.  This  dastardly  and  causeless  act  was 
soon  followed  by  a  bloody  vengeance  which  was  in 
harmony  with  the  British  mode  of  waging  war  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  during  the  Revolution. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Niagara  River  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  Indians,  and  sixty  of  the  garrison  mur- 
dered after  the  surrender.  They  next  burned  Lewis- 
town,  Youngstown,  Manchester,  Black  Rock,  and  Buf- 
falo. At  Black  Rock  three  of  Perry's  schooners  were 
destroyed.  The  farmers  in  this  region  were  either 
murdered  or  driven  to  the  woods,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  flames  and  desolation. 

Although  McClure  issued  a  proclamation  calling  the 
people  to  rally  for  the  defense  of  their  homes,  pre- 
dicting the  desolation  of  the  country  before  the  attack 
on  Fort  Niagara,  notwithstanding  his  guess  as  to  what 
would  likely  follow  his  own  villainous  act,  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Niagara  was  left  without  a  commander,  and 
unapprised  with  the  gates  open  fell  an  easy  victim  of 
savage  ferocity.  The  Americans  did  retaliate  in  kind, 
but  the  British  refused  to  treat  as  prisoners  of  war 
some  of  the  Irishmen  belonging  to  Scott's  troops  sur- 
rendered at  Queenstown  the  year  before,  insisting  that 
because  they  were  Irish  they  were  simply  British  de- 
serters, and  not  American  citizens.  President  Madison 
ordered  twenty-three  British  officers  to  be  imprisoned 
for  the  twenty  Irish  American  soldiers  held  as  traitors 
in  Canada.  Prevost  at  once  imprisoned  twice  that 
number  of  American  officers.  Mr.  Madison  retaliated. 
On  hearing  of  this  turn  Prevost  ordered  all  the  Amer- 
icans in  his  possession  into  close  confinement.     This 
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step,  of  course,  was  followed  by  all  the  British  prison- 
ers being  put  under  the  same  treatment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  any  good  came  out  of 
this  system  of  retaliation,  except  so  far  as  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  British  had  a  tendency  to  unite  the  people 
of  this  country  in  support  of  the  war,  and  in  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to  British  arrogance  and  hate. 

But  these  affairs,  and  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte, 
renewed  the  disposition  of  Great  Britain  to  chastise 
the  United  States,  by  selling  the  slaves  of  her  south- 
ern citizens  for  British  gain  in  West  India  markets, 
by  reducing  her  territory,  if  not  also  by  reducing 
her  to  pre-revolutionary  vassalage.  This  was  a  big 
scheme. 

Little  could  now  evidently  be  gained  by  this  war 
more  than  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  British 
plans,  and  obtain  from  the  English  Government  the 
terms  of  respect  due  to  a  great  nation.  They  now 
began  to  mass  a  vast  army  at  Halifax,  and  with  the 
splendid  naval  force  now  somewhat  relieved  from  oc- 
cupation in  Europe,  ready  to  be  brought  into  service 
against  this  country,  matters  wore  a  gloomy  aspect 
here.  This  state  of  affairs  was  increased  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  greater  part  of  New  England  in  opposition 
to  the  Administration. 

Still  a  great  majority  of  the  people  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Administration  and  in  favor  of  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war ;  taxes  were  paid  with 
great  readiness ;  loans  were  advanced  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  alacrity ;  then,  too,  the  two  years  of  expe- 
rience had  not  been  without  profit  to  America. 

It  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  American 
ships  and  seamen  were  superior  to  those  of  England 
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under  any  thing  like  equal  circumstances,  and  con- 
fidence was  felt  that  where  opportunity  presented 
itself  the  country  would  be  honored  by  her  navy.  The 
old  and  incompetent  generals  were  fast  dropping  from 
the  army.  Young,  enthusiastic,  and  able  men  were 
taking  their  places ;  and  while  it  did  not  seem  possi- 
ble that  the  vast  crop  of  incompetents  into  whose 
hands  the  army  had  fallen  and  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  had  been  intrusted  could  ever 
be  exhausted,  or  rendered  harmless  to  the  country,  yet 
the  cause  was  not  desperate. 

And  among  the  most  hopeful  of  men  at  this  very 
period  was  the  mild-tempered,  unenthusiastic  little 
President. 

In  the  far  South  and  on  the  western  border  oc- 
curred this  year  some  of  the  most  thrilling  events  of 
the  war.  General  Harrison  had  gathered  a  consider- 
able force  on  the  Lower  Sandusky,  and  was  preparing 
to  advance  during  the  frozen  winter  of  1812  upon 
Detroit  and  the  neighboring  Canada  peninsula.  In 
January,  1813,  nearly  a  thousand  troops,  mainly  vol- 
unteers, under  General  James  Winchester  of  Kentucky, 
were  attacked  at  Frenchtown  on  the  River  Raisin,  by 
a  superior  force  commanded  by  Henry  Proctor,  and  the 
chiefs  Roundhead  and  Splitlog.  After  a  desperate 
struggle  the  Americans  were  all  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured.  The  living  and  dead  were  treated  alike  with 
great  barbarity,  many  of  the  wounded  being  scalped, 
and  afterwards  burned  with  the  dead.  The  prisoners 
were  also  treated  with  extraordinary  inhumanity,  even 
in  savage  warfare ;  and  this  unfortunate  affair  was  the 
occasion  of  general  sorrow  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially was  it  felt  in  Kentucky,  most  of  Winchester's 
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men  being  brave  volunteer  soldiers  from  that  State. 
Harrison,  who  had  marched  too  late  for  the  relief 
of  Winchester,  took  post  at  the  "  rapids "  of  the 
Maumee.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  Maumee  into 
Lake  Erie,  he  built  Fort  Meigs,  and  here  Proctor  held 
him  in  siege  until  late  in  the  spring,  when  twelve  hun- 
dred Kentuckians  came  to  his  relief.  But  at  least  one- 
half  of  these  brave  fellows  fell  into  a  snare  prepared 
by  Tecumseh,  and  were  captured.  A  fuller  narration 
of  these  interesting  events  will  be  found  in  another 
volume  of  this  work. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  Tecumseh,  the  great  sav- 
age Demosthenes,  with  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  vis- 
ited the  Indians  on  the  entire  western  border,  extend- 
ing his  mission  to  the  tribes  on  the  Gulf,  setting  forth 
his  grand  scheme  of  general  savage  alliance.  He  was 
only  too  successful,  and  before  joining  his  northern 
warriors,  the  Creeks,  then  believed  to  be  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  and  other  Southern  tribes  were  plot- 
ting against  the  whites. 

The  Spanish  governors  at  Mobile  and  Pensacola 
had  been  suspected  of  aiding  the  British  in  driving 
these  Indians  into  hostility  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  corner  of  Louisiana  was  still  held  by  the  Spaniards. 
Although  both  branches  of  Congress  had  Democratic 
majorities,  in  the  Senate  especially  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  were  closely  tied,  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's own  party  often  siding  with  the  anti-war  mem- 
bers against  the  execution  of  his  desires.  Congress 
finally,  however,  authorized  the  President  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  question.  Accordingly  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  then  in  command  in  Louisiana,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Mobile  with  Commodore  Shaw's 
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little  fleet,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  the  Spanish 
Governor  surrendered  old  Fort  Conde,  and  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Perdido  River,  which  had  been  claimed 
under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  came  fully  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.  But  this  did  not  put  an 
end  to  Spanish  and  English  intrigues  with  the  Indians. 
It  was  quite  apparent  that  they  were  bent  on  hostilities. 
Several  block-houses  were  built  on  the  Alabama  River, 
and  into  these  many  of  the  neighboring  whites  were 
forced  to  gather  for  safety.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
1813,  the  Indians  fell  upon  one  of  these  places,  Fort 
Mimms,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  in  which  sixty  of 
the  savages  were  killed,  nearly  all  of  the  inmates  of 
the  fort,  three  or  four  hundred,  were  killed  or  burned 
alive.  Shortly  after  this  massacre  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  took  steps  for  raising  thirty-five  hundred 
men  and  means  to  equip  and  support  them,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  the  Creek  Indians.  This  force 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  whom 
Tennessee  had  the  honor  of  discovering  a  soldier  of 
merit,  if  not  the  most  able  of  the  war.  Congress  soon 
afterwards  adopted  this  army  and  its  general,  and  as- 
sumed the  $200,000  the  Legislature  had  appropriated 
for  its  support. 

Jackson  lost  little  time  in  preparation,  and  on  the 
3d  of  November,  one  of  his  detachments  under  Colonel 
Coffee  fell  upon  one  of  the  Tallusatchee  towns,  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  warriors,  and  killed  or  captured 
all  of  them;  and  four  days  later  Jackson  himself  at- 
tacked the  Indians  at  Fort  Talladega  on  the  Coosa 
River,  and  slew  about  three  hundred  of  them.  Gen- 
eral White  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  also  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Indians. 
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General  Floyd  on  the  29th  of  November  fell  upon 
Autosse  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  the  most  important 
and  most  sacred  of  the  Creek  towns,  and  here  was 
fought  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  of  the  war, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  and  destruction 
of  -the  town. 

During  the  following  winter  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  and  finally  in  April, 
1814,  at  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa, 
Jackson  found  the  savages  strongly  intrenched,  after 
the  style  of  civilized  warfare,  and  in  a  severe  battle 
defeated  them,  and  completely  broke  their  power,  com- 
pelling them  shortly  to  sue  for  peace. 

These  events  will  be  found  more  fully  set  forth  in 
another  volume  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WAR  OF  1812— MR.  MADISON'S  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE- 
CONGRESS  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1813. 

ON   the    6th   of  December,  1813,   Congress   again 
met,  this  session  continuing  only  to  the  18th  of 
the  following  April. 

The  President  now  sent  to  Congress  his 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
December  7,  1813. 
"Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepeesentatives: 

"In  meeting  you  at  the  present  interesting  conjuncture,  it 
would  have  been  highly  satisfactory  if  I  could  have  communicated 
a  favorable  result  to  the  mission  charged  with  negotiations  for  re- 
storing peace.  It  was  a  just  expectation,  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  distinguished  sovereign  who  had  invited  them  by  his  offer  of 
mediation,  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  pledge  to 
be. found  in  an  act  of  their  legislature  for  the  liberality  which 
their  plenipotentiaries  would  carry  into  the  negotiations,  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  by  the  British  government  in  embracing  the 
experiment  for  hastening  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  A  prompt 
and  cordial  acceptance  of  the  mediation  on  that  side  was  the  less 
to  be  doubted,  as  it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  submit  rights  or  pre- 
tensions on  either  side  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire,  but  to  afford 
merely  an  opportunity,  honorable  and  desirable  to  both  for  dis- 
cussing, and  if  possible  adjusting  them  for  the  interest  of  both. 

"The  British  cabinet,  either  mistaking  our  desire  of  peace  for 
a  dread  of  British  power,  or  misled  by  other  fallacious  calcula- 
tions, has  disappointed  this  reasonable  anticipation.  No  communi- 
cations from  our  envoys  having  reached  us,  no  information  on  the 
subject  has  been  received  from  that  source.     But  it  is  known  that 
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the  mediation  was  declined  in  the  first  instance,  and  there  is  no 
evidence,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  that  a  change  of  dis- 
position iu  the  British  councils  has  taken  place  or  is  to  be  expected. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  a  nation  proud  of  its  rights  and 
conscious  of  its  strength  has  no  choice  but  an  exertion  of  the  "one 
in  support  of  the  other. 

"  To  this  determination  the  best  encouragement  is  derived  from 
the  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  our 
arms  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  water. 

"  While  proofs  have  been  continued  of  the  enterprise  and  skill 
of  our  cruisers,  public  and  private,  on  the  ocean,  and  a  new  trophy 
gained  in  the  capture  of  a  British  by  an  American  vessel-of-vvar, 
after  an  action  giving  celebrity  to  the  name  of  the  victorious  com- 
mander, the  great  inland  waters  on  which  the  enemy  were  also  to 
be  encountered  have  presented  achievements  of  our  naval  arms  as 
brilliant  in  their  character  as  they  have  been  important  in  their 
consequences. 

"  On  Lake  Erie,  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Perry  having  met  the  British  squadron  of  a  superior  force,  a  san- 
guinary conflict  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  whole.  The  conduct 
of  that  officer,  adroit  as  it  was  daring,  and  which  was  so  well  sec- 
onded by  his  comrades,  justly  entitles  them  to  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  their  country,  and  will  fill  an  early  page  in  its  naval 
annals,  with  a  victory  never  surpassed  in  luster,  however  much  it 
may  have  been  in  magnitude. 

"On  Lake  Ontario,  the  caution  of  the  British  commander, 
favored  by  contingencies,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  American 
commander  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action.  Captain  Chauncey  was 
able,  however,  to  establish  an  ascendency  on  that  important  thea- 
ter, and  to  prove  by  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  every  thing 
possible  that  opportunities  only  were  wanting  for  a  more  shining 
display  of  his  own  talents  and  the  gallantry  of  those  under  his 
command. 

"The  success  on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  a  passage  to  the 
territory  of  the  enemy,  the  officer  commanding  the  northwestern 
army  transferred  the  war  thither,  and  rapidly  pursuing  the  hostile 
troops,  fleeing  with  their  savage  associates,  forced  a  general  action 
which  quickly  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  British  and  dis- 
persion of  the  savage  force. 

"This  result  is  signally  honorable  to  Major-General  Harrison, 
by  whose  military  talents  it  was  prepared ;    to  Colonel  Johnson 
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and  his  mounted  volunteers,  whose  impetuous  onset  gave  a  deci- 
sive blow  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy;  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  vol- 
unteer militia  equally  brave  and  patriotic,  who  bore  an  interesting 
part  in  the  scene ;  more  especially  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ken- 
tucky at  the  head  of  them,  whose  heroism  signalized  in  the  war 
which  established  the  independence  of  his  country,  sought  at  an 
advanced  age  a  share  in  hardships  and  battles  for  maintaining  its 
rights  and  its  safety. 

"The  effect  of  these  successes  has  been  to  rescue  the  inhab- 
itants of  Michigan  from  their  oppressions,  aggravated  by  gross 
infractions  of  the  capitulation  which  subjected  them  to  a  foreign 
power,  to  alienate  the  savages  of  numerous  tribes  from  the  enemy, 
by  whom  they  were  disappointed  and  abandoned ;  and  to  relieve 
an  extensive  region  of  country  from  a  merciless  warfare  which 
desolated  its  frontiers  and  imposed  on  its  citizens  the  most  harass- 
ing services. 

"  In  consequence  of  our  naval  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  for  concentrating  our  forces  by 
water,  operations  which  had  been  provisionally  planned  were  set 
on  foot  against  the  possessions  of  the  enemy  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Such,  however,  was  the  delay  produced  in  the  first  instance 
by  adverse  weather  of  unusual  violence  and  continuance,  and  such 
the  circumstances  attending  the  final  movement  of  the  army,  that 
the  prospect  at  one  time  so  favorable  was  not  realized. 

' '  The  cruelty  of  the  enemy  in  enlisting  the  savages  into  a  war 
with  a  nation  desirous  of  mutual  emulation  in  mitigating  its  ca- 
lamities, has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  quarter.  Wherever 
they  could  be  turned  against  us  no  exertions  to  effect  it  have  been 
spared.  On  our  southwestern  border,  the  Creek  tribes,  who  yield- 
ing to  our  persevering  endeavors  were  gradually  acquiring  more 
civilized  habits,  became  the  unfortunate  victims  of  seduction.  A 
war  in  that  quarter  has  been  the  consequence,  infuriated  by  a 
bloody  fanaticism  recently  propagated  among  them.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  crush  such  a  war  before  it  could  spread  among  the  con- 
tiguous tribes,  and  before  it  could  favor  enterprises  of  the  enemy 
into  that  vicinity.  With  this  view,  a  force  was  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  from  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee, which,  with  the  nearest  regular  troops,  and  other  corps 
from  the  Mississippi  territory,  might  not  only  chastise  the  savages 
into  present  peace  but  make  a  lasting  impression  on  their  fears. 

"  The  progress  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  cor- 
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responds  with  the  martial  zeal  with  which  it  was  espoused,  and 
the  best  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  issue  are  authorized  by  the  com- 
plete success  with  which  a  well-planned  enterprise  was  executed 
against  a  body  of  hostile  savages  by  a  detachment  of  the  volunteer 
militia  of  Tennessee,  under  the  gallant  command  of  General  Cof- 
fee; and  by  a  still  more  important  victory  over  a  large  body  of 
them,  gained  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-General 
Jackson,  an  officer  equally  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and 
military  talents. 

"  The  systematic  perseverance  of  the  enemy  in  courting  the  aid 
of  the  savages  in  all  quarters,  had  the  natural  effect  of  kindling 
their  ordinary  propensity  to  war  into  a  passion  which,  even  among 
those  best  disposed  towards  the  United  States,  was  ready,  if  not 
employed  on  our  side,  to  be  turned  against  us.  A  departure  from 
our  protracted  forbearance  to  accept  the  services  tendered  by  them, 
has  thus  been  forced  upon  us.  But  in  yielding  to  it,  the  retaliation 
has  been  mitigated  as  much  as  possible  both  in  its  extent  and  in  its 
character,  stopping  far  short  of  the  example  of  the  enemy,  who 
owe  the  advantages  they  have  occasionally  gained  in  battle  chiefly 
to  the  number  of  their  savage  associates ;  and  who  have  not  con- 
trolled them  either  from  their  usual  practice  of  indiscriminate 
massacre  on  defenseless  inhabitants,  or  from  scenes  of  carnage 
without  a  parallel,  on  prisoners  to  the  British  arms,  guarded  by 
all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  honorable  war.  For  these  enor- 
mities the  enemy  are  equally  responsible,  whether  with  the  power 
to  prevent  them  they  want  the  will,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
want  of  power  they  still  avail  themselves  of  such  instruments. 

"In  other  respects  the  enemy  are  pursuing  a  course  which 
threatens  consequences  most  afflicting  to  humanity. 

"  A  standing  law  of  Great  Britain  naturalizes,  as  is  well  known, 
all  aliens  complying  with  conditions  limited.to  a  shorter  period  than 
those  required  by  the  United  States ;  and  naturalized  subjects  are  in 
war  employed  by  her  government  in  common  with  native  subjects. 
In  a  contiguous  British  province,  regulations  promulgated  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  compel  citizens  of  the  United  States 
being  there  under  certain  circumstances  to  bear  arms,  while  of  the 
native  emigrants  from  the  United  States  who  compose  much  of 
the  population  of  the  province,  a  number  have  actually  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States  within  their  limits,  some  of  whom, 
after  having  done  so,  have  become  prisoners-of-war,  and  are  now  in 
our  possession.     The  British  commander  in  that  province,  never- 
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theless,  with  the  sanction,  as  appears,  of  his  government,  thought 
proper  to  select  from  American  prisoners-of-war,  and  send  to 
Great  Britain  for  trial  as  criminals,  a  number  of  individuals  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  British  dominions  long  prior  to  the  state 
of  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  had  incorporated  themselves 
into  our  political  society  in  the  modes  recognized  by  the  law  and 
practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  were  made  prisoners-of-war 
under  the  banners  of  their  adopted  country,  fighting  for  its  rights 
and  its  safety. 

"The  protection  due  to  these  citizens  requiring  an  effectual 
interposition  in  their  behalf,  a  like  number  of  British  prisoners-of- 
war  were  put  into  confinement,  with  a  notification  that  they  would 
experience  whatever  violence  might  be  committed  on  the  American 
prisoners-of-war  sent  to  Great  Britain. 

"It  was  hoped  that  this  necessary  consequence  of  the  step 
unadvisedly  taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  have  led 
her  government  to  reflect  on  the  inconsistencies  of  its  conduct, 
and  that  a  sympathy  with  the  British,  if  not  with  the  Amer- 
ican sufferers,  would  have  arrested  the  cruel  career  opened  by 
its  example. 

"  This  was,  unhappily,  not  the  case.  In  violation  both  of  con- 
sistency and  of  humanity,  American  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  in  double  the  number  of  the  British  soldiers  confined  here, 
were  ordered  into  close  confinement,  with  formal  notice  that  in  the 
event  of  a  retaliation  for  the  death  which  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  prisoners-of-war  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  trial,  the  officers  so 
confined  would  be  put  to  death  also.  It  was  notified  at  the  same 
time  that  the  commanders  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies  on  our 
coasts  are  instructed,  in  the  same  event,  to  proceed  with  a  destruc- 
tive severity  against  our  towns  and  their  inhabitants. 

"That  no  doubt  might  be  left  with  the  enemy  of  our  adher- 
ence to  the  retaliatory  resort  imposed  on  us,  a  corresponding 
number  of  British  officers,  prisoners-of-war  in  our  hands,  were  im- 
mediately put  into  close  confinement,  to  abide  the  fate  of  those 
confined  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  British  government  has  been  ap- 
prized of  the  determination  of  this  government  to  retaliate  any 
other  proceedings  against  us  contrary  to  the  legitimate  modes 
of  warfare. 

"It  is  as  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  meet  the  enemy  in  this  deplorable  contest,  as  it  is 
honorable  to  them  that  they  do  not  join  in  it  but  under  the  most 
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imperious  obligations,  and  with  the  humane  purpose  of  effectuat- 
ing a  return  to  the  established  usages  of  war. 

"The  views  of  the  French  government  on  the  subjects  which 
have  been  so.  long  committed  to  negotiation  have  received  no 
elucidation  since  the  close  of  your  late  session.  The  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Paris  had  not  been  enabled 
by  proper  opportunities  to  press  the  object  of  his  mission  as  pre- 
scribed by  his  instructions. 

"  The  militia  being  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  bulwark 
of  defense  and  security  for  free  states,  and  the  constitution  having 
wisely  committed  to  the  national  authority,  a  use  of  that  force, 
as  the  best  provision  against  an  unsafe  military  establishment, 
as  well  as  a  resource  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  country  having  the 
extent  and  the  exposure  of  the  United  States,  I  recommend  to 
Congress  a  revision  of  the  militia  laws  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
more  effectually  the  services  of  all  detachments  called  into  the 
employment,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"It  will  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress,  also,  whether 
among  other  improvements  in  the  militia  laws  justice  does  not 
require  a  regulation,  under  due  precautions,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense incident  to  the  first  assembling  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  detachments  called  into  the  national  service. 

"To  give  our  vessels-of-war,  public  and  private,  the  requisite  ad- 
vantage in  their  cruises,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  they  should 
have,  both  for  themselves  and  their  prizes,  the  use  of  the  ports  and 
markets  of  friendly  powers.  With  this  view,  I  recommend  to 
Congress  the  expediency  of  such  legal  provisions  as  may  supply 
the  defects  or  remove  the  doubts  of  the  executive  authority,  to 
allow  to  the  cruisers  of  other  powers  at  war  with  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  such  use  of  the  American  ports  as  may  corre- 
spond with  the  privileges  allowed  by  such  powers  to  Ameri- 
can cruisers. 

"During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  the 
receipts  into  the  treasury  have  exceeded  thirty-seven  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  of  which  near  twenty-four  millions  were  the  produce 
of  loans.  After  meeting  all  the  demands  for  the  public  service 
there  remained  in  the  treasury  on  that  day  near  seven  millions 
of  dollars.  Under  the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  the  2d  of 
August  last,  for  borrowing  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  that 
sum  has  been  obtained  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  United 
States  than  those  of  the  preceding  loan  made  during  the  present 
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year.  Further  sums,  to  a  considerable  amount,  will  be  necessary 
to  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  from 
the  increased  capital  of  the  country,  from  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  public  engagements  have  been  kept,  and  the  public  credit 
maintained,  it  may  be  expected  on  good  grounds  that  the  neces- 
sary pecuniary  supplies  will  not  be  wanting. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  current  year,  from  the  multiplied  opera- 
tions falling  within  it,  have  necessarily  been  extensive.  But,  on 
a  just  estimate  of  the  campaign  in  which  the  mass  of  them  has 
been  incurred,  the  cost  will  not  be  found  disproportionate  to  the 
advantages  which  have  been  gained.  The  campaign  has,  indeed, 
in  its  latter  stages  in  one  quarter,  been  less  favorable  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  but  in  addition  to  the  importance  of  our  naval  success, 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  has  been  filled  with  incidents  highly 
honorable  to  the  American  arms. 

"The  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  Craney  Island,  on  Fort  Meigs, 
on  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  on  Sandusky,  have  been  vigorously  and 
successfully  repulsed ;  nor  have  they  in  any  case  succeeded  on 
either  frontier,  except  when  directed  against  the  peaceable  dwell- 
ings of  individuals  or  villages  unprepared  or  undefended. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  of  the  American  army 
have  been  followed  by  the  reduction  of  York,  and  of  Forts 
George,  Erie,  and  Maiden ;  by  the  recovery  of  Detroit  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  west ;  and  by  the  occupancy 
or  command  of  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Canada.  Battles  have 
also  been  fought  on  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  though 
not  accomplishing  their  entire  objects,  reflect  honor  on  the  disci- 
pline and  prowess  of  our  soldiery,  the  best  auguries  of  eventual 
victory.  In  the  same  scale  are  to  be  placed  the  late  successes  in 
the  south,  over  one  of  the  most  powerful,  which  had  become  one 
of  the  most  hostile  also,  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

"It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  communication  without 
expressing  a  thankfulness  in  which  all  ought  to  unite,  for  the  nu- 
merous blessings  with  which  our  beloved  country  continues  to  be 
favored ;  for  the  abundance  which  overspreads  our  land,  and  the 
prevailing  health  of  its  inhabitants ;  for  the  preservation  of  our 
internal  tranquillity  and  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions ;  and, 
above  all,  for  the  light  of  divine  truth  and  the  protection  of  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  And  although  among 
our  blessings  we  can  not  number  an  exemption  from  the  evils  of 
war,  yet  these  will  never  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  evils  by 
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the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Our  country 
has  before  preferred  them  to  the  degraded  condition  which  was  the 
alternative  when  the  sword  was  drawn  in  the  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  our  national  independence :  and  none  who  contemplate 
the  magnitude  and  feel  the  value  of  that  glorious  event  will  shriek 
from  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  high  and  happy  ground  on  which 
it  placed  the  American  people. 

"  With  all  good  citizens  the  justice  and  necessity  of  resisting 
wrongs  and  usurpations  no  longer  to  be  borne  will  sufficiently  out- 
weigh the  privations  and  sacrifices  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war. 
But  it  is  a  reflection,  moreover,  peculiarly  consoling,  that  while 
wars  are  generally  aggravated  by  their  baneful  effects  on  the  inter- 
nal improvements  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  nations  engaged 
in  them,  such  is  the  favored  situation  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  calamities  of  the  contest  into  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  enter  are  mitigated  by  improvements  and  advantages  of  which 
the  contest  itself  is  the  source. 

' '  If  the  war  has  increased  the  interruptions  of  our  commerce, 
it  has  at  the  same  time  cherished  and  multiplied  our  manufactures 
so  as  to  make  us  independent  of  all  other  countries  for  the  more 
essential  branches  for  which  we  ought  to  be  dependent  on  none; 
and  is  even  rapidly  giving  them  an  extent  which  will  create  addi- 
tional staples  in  our  future  intercourse  with  foreign  •  markets. 

"  If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  applied  to  objects  durable  in  their  value  and 
necessary  to  our  permanent  safety. 

' '  If  the  war  has  exposed  us  to  increased  spoliations  on  the 
ocean,  and  to  predatory  incursions  on  the  land,  it  has  developed 
the  national  means  of  retaliating  the  former,  and  of  providing 
protection  against  the  latter,  demonstrating  to  all  that  every  blow 
aimed  at  our  maritime  independence  is  an  impulse  accelerating 
the  growth  of  our  maritime  power. 

"  By  diffusing  through  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  elements  of 
military  discipline  and  instruction ;  by  augmenting  and  distributing 
warlike  preparations  applicable  to  future  use ;  by  evincing  the 
zeal  and  valor  with  which  they  will  be  employed  and  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  every  necessary  burden  will  be  borne,  a  greater 
respect  for  our  rights  and  a  longer  duration  of  our  future  peace 
are  promised  than  could  be  expected  without  these  proofs  of  the 
national  character  and  resources. 

"The  war  has  proved,  moreover,  that  our  free  government, 
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lil£e  other  free  governments,  though  slow  in  its  early  rnovements, 
acquires  in  its  progress  a  force  proportioned  to  its  freedom,  and 
that  the  union  of  these  States,  the  guardian  of  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  all  and  of  each,  is  strengthened  by  every  occasion  that 
puts  it  to  the  test. 

"  In  fine,  the  war,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is  illustrating  the 
capacity  and  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  great,  a 
flourishing,  and  a  powerful  nation,  worthy  of  the  friendship  which 
it  is  disposed  to  cultivate  with  all  others,  and  authorized  by  its 
own  example  to  require  from  all  an  observance  of  the  laws  of 
justice  and  reciprocity.  Beyond  these,  their  claims  have  never 
extended,  and  in  contending  for  these  we  behold  a  subject  for  our 
congratulations  in  the  daily  testimonies  of  increasing  harmony 
throughout  the  nation,  and  may  humbly  repose  our  trust  in  the 
smiles  of  Heaven  on  so  righteous  a  cause." 

Only  two  days  later  a  special  message  was  sent  to 
Congress  in  which  the  President  recommended  a  strict 
embargo  on  all  sea-going  vessels  in  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  first  important  acts  of  this 
session  was  that  providing  for  the  recommended  em- 
bargo. The  principal  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
prevent  supplies  of  provisions  reaching  the  British 
squadrons  from  the  American  coast.  The  act  was  to 
continue  in  force  until  January  15,  1815,  but  was  re- 
pealed on  the  14th  of  April,  1814. 

On  the  7th  of  January  the  President  informed 
Congress  that  a  British  schooner  had  arrived  at  An- 
napolis with  a  proposal  from  the  English  Government 
to  negotiate  for  peace.  This  news  created  some  ex- 
citement throughout  the  country ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  Great  Britain  did  not  mean  by  this  step  to  lead 
this  Government  to  suspend  or  slacken  its  war  prepa- 
rations, and  to  strengthen  the  anti-war,  or  so-called 
British  party  in  New  England.  This  last,  if  it  really 
was  a  purpose  of  the  Ministry,  was  readily  accom- 
plished.    The  Federalists  at  once  became  loud  in  their 
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declarations  concerning  the  failures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  evils  of  the  war,  and  the  generosity  of 
England. 

But  the  President,  in  good  earnest,  prepared  to 
test  the  fairness  of  British  intentions.  Henry  Clay, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Jonathan  Russell  were  ap- 
pointed as  additional  commissioners,  and  at  once  sailed 
for  Europe.  The  commission  now  stood,  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  as  designated  by  the  Senate,  in  order : 
John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay, 
Jonathan  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  first  four 
appointments  were  made  in  January,  while  poor  Gal- 
latin was  not  confirmed  until  the  following  month.  Mr. 
Adams  was  located  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  as  formerly 
shown,  Bayard  and  Gallatin  had  previously  reached 
that  country  under  the  offer  of  Russia's  mediation. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  Langdon  Cheves,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  elected  to  fill  Mr.  Clay's  place  as  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Cheves  received  94  votes,  while 
Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  a  more  decided  Adminis- 
tration candidate,  only  received  59.  There  were  also 
12  scattering  votes. 

Besides  financial  matters,  the  acts  of  this  session 
related  mainly  to  the  army  and  navy.  Bounties, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars, 
Were  offered  to  soldiers  enlisting  for  the  war ;  volun- 
teers were  to  receive  the  same  pay,  etc.,  as  the  regu- 
lars; pensions  were  granted  to  widows  and  orphans  of 
seamen  slain  in  the  public  or  privateer  service ;  a  prize 
of  one  hundred  dollars  was  awarded  for  every  prisoner 
captured  by  privateers  and  delivered  to  any  authorized 
agents  of  the  United  States ;  provision  was  made  for 
augmenting  the  marine  force  by  the  addition  of  seven 
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hundred  men ;  and  a  system  of  courts-martial  provided 
for  the  punishment  of  delinquent  militia  in  the  same 
way  as  regulars.  Early  in  the  session  the  bill  was 
brought  forward  providing  means  to  carry  on  the  next 
campaign.  The  bill  arranged  for  the  issue  of  ten  mill- 
ions in  treasury-notes,  and  authorized  the  President 
to  borrow  $25,000,000.  The  period  of  enlistment 
was  changed  from  one  to  five  years,  or  during  the 
war,  by  a  special  act,  and  the  army  increased  to  sixty- 
four  thousand  men.  All  of  these  measures  were  met 
by  bitter  but  fruitless  opposition.  The  Federalists 
accused  the  Administration  of  being  engaged  in  a  war 
of  conquest  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  and  unjust  in  itself. 

The  most  prominent  debaters  on  the  Administration 
side  at  this  session  were  Langdon  Cheves,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Mr.  Grundy,  and  John  Forsyth ;  and  in  the  opposition 
were  Daniel  Webster,  Timothy  Pickering,  Timothy 
Pitkin,  and  Artemas  Ward.  At  this  session  Mr.  Web- 
ster began  to  display  the  traits  which  subsequently 
placed  him  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  coun- 
try. He  took  the  extreme  New  England  view  of  cur- 
rent affairs. 

A  motion  was  introduced  at  this  session  favoring 
the  prosecution  of  the  Governor  of  Vermont  for  with- 
drawing the  militia  of  that  State  from  the  service  of 
the  Union  at  Burlington.  This  was  met  by  a  storm 
from  New  England,  and  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
declared  that  the  force  of  that  State  should  be  em- 
ployed to  uphold  the  conduct  of  Vermont's  executive. 

A  bitter  and  unmanly  attack  was  made  on  Mr. 
Madison  at  this  session  on  account  of  a  letter  written 
in  1809  by  the  French  minister  to  this  country  at  that 
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time.  It  was  held  or  pretended  by  the  Federalists 
that  this  letter  committed  the  President  to  French  in- 
fluences. But  this  charge  had  no  foundation,  as  it 
was  simply  shown  that  the  letter  in  question  had  been 
deemed  so  intolerable  in  character  that  the  President 
could  not  receive  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  asked 
its  withdrawal. 

During  the  session  the  change  in  European  affairs, 
and  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  orders  which  had  ope- 
rated so  detrimentally  to  this  country  caused  the 
President  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  non-importa- 
tion act  and  the  recent  embargo  act.  Mr.  Calhoun 
quickly  came  forward  with  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  and 
thus  was  readily  accomplished  the  only  act  of  the 
session  which  met  the  clear  sanction  of  New  England. 

24— D 
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CHARTER  XXIII. 

WAR    OF   1812— CHIPPEWA— LUNDY'S   LANE— FORT    ERIE— 
"DON'T  GIVE   UP  THE   SHIP"— SOME   NAVAL    EX- 
PLOITS IN  1813. 

rT^HB  arrival  of  large  British  fleets  on  the  American 
J.  coast  had  succeeded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
blockading  the  ports,  and  the  few  noble  ships  of  our 
little  navy,  which  had  made  a  brilliant  record  in  1812, 
were  forced  mainly  to  remain  inactive  during  1813  and 
1814.     Still  the  navy  was  not  idle. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1813,  the  sloop-of-war, 
Hornet,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Lawrence,  cap- 
tured the  British  brig,  Resolution,  of  ten  guns,  bearing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  specie.  On  the  24th  of 
the  same  month  Lawrence  met  the  war  brig,  Peacock,  of 
his  own  strength,  and  after  a  sharp,  short  battle,  in 
which  his  loss  was  trifling,  the  British  vessel  was  sunk, 
and  her  survivors  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the 
Americans. 

Soon  after  this  event  Lawrence  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  frigate,  Chesapeake,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  with  a  mutinous  and  dissatisfied  crew,  he 
sailed  out  of  Boston  Harbor  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  Captain  Brooke  of  the  Shannon,  one  of  the  British 
blockading  vessels.  These  vessels  were  about  equal 
in  force.  But  in  a  short  and  desperate  conflict  the 
Chesapeake  was  captured.     Lawrence  was  himself  mor- 
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tally  wounded,  and  when  carried  from  the  deck  uttered 
the  words  which  became  a  part  of  the  naval  history 
of  the  country,  "  Do  n't  give  up  the  ship."  This  brave 
officer  died  several  days  afterwards  and  was  buried  by 
the  British  at  Halifax.  Mr.  Crowninshield  of  Boston 
not  long  subsequently  caused  the  bodies  of  Lawrence 
and  his  lieutenant,  Ludlow,  to  be  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Chesapeake  lost  in  killed  48,  among  whom  were 
most  of  her  officers,  and  98  wounded,  and  the  Shannon 
had  23  killed  and  56  wounded.  This  unfavorable  re- 
sult to  the  Americans  may  have  been  reached  through 
the  drunken  and  mutinous  condition  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  crew.  At  all  events  an  apology  for  the  loss 
of  her  and  her  daring  commander  was  offered  at  the 
time,  and  is  still  maintained,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
mentioned  above.  But  a  drunken  and  mutinous  crew 
should  never  have  been  taken  into  a  contest  which 
would  have  been  equal  only  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Captain  William  H.  Allen, 
of  the  Argus,  with  twenty  guns,  was  chased  by  the 
British  vessel,  Pelican,  of  superior  force,  and  after  a 
severe  engagement,  Captain  Allen  and  most  of  his 
officers  having  fallen,  the  American  surrendered. 

In  the  following  month  the  American  brig,  Enter- 
prise, captured  the  British  brig,  Boxer,  of  equal  strength, 
but  in  this  severe  engagement  William  Burrows,  the 
commander  of  the  Enterprise,  was  mortally  wounded. 

Several  American  war  frigates  made  valuable  cruises 
this  year,  and  these,  with  the  privateers  and  other  ves- 
sels, captured  several  hundred  British  craft  of  various 
kinds  and  of  great  value. 
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But  the  disasters  of  this  year  at  sea,  were  partially 
compensated  for,  if  that  were  possible,  by  several  rich 
and  successful  voyages  made  by  the  Americans,  the 
most  wonderful  of  which  was  the  cruise  of  Captain 
David  Porter  in  the  Essex  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some 
account  of  Porter's  adventures  and  conduct  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1812,  Porter  left  the  Delaware 
with  a  view  of  joining  Commodore  Bainbridge  off  Cape 
Frio.  Failing  to  find  Bainbridge,  and  after  a  time 
having  captured  a  British  vessel  having  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  specie  on  board,  he  decided  to 
venture  around  to  the  Pacific  with  the  purpose  of 
preying  upon  British  whaling  vessels.  Late  in  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  he  cleared  Cape  Horn,  and  early  in  March, 
reached  Valparaiso.  Here  he  was  erroneously  led  to 
believe  that  a  friendly  feeling  was  entertained  towards 
the  United  States.  But  Peru  leaned  strongly,  he  dis- 
covered, towards  the  British  side.  He  was  soon  too 
busy  to  care  for  the  political  disposition  of  these  small 
South  American  States.  The  Georgiana,  a  British 
whaler  which  he  had  captured,  was  converted  into  a 
war-vessel,  and  on  her  he  put  Downes,  his  own  lieuten- 
ant, and  sent  him  out  to  try  his  hand  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  in  view,  that  is,  breaking  up  the  British  fish- 
ing interests  on  the  Pacific.  Downes  was  subsequently 
transferred  with  his  crew  to  a  larger  captured  vessel, 
which  Porter  named  the  Essex  Junior.  Against  the 
first  day  of  October,  he  had  gathered  quite  a  fleet,  and 
substantially  put  an  end  to  the  British  fisheries  for  the 
time.  He  now  began  to  reflect  on  the  best  way  of 
reaching  home  safely  with  his  booty.  This  disposition 
was  increased  by  a  change  perceived  in  the  friendly 
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inclinations  of  Chili,  and  in  the  fact  of  which  he  had 
become  apprised,  that  British  war-vessels  had  been  sent 
out  to  arrest  his  career.  He  now  determined  to  seek 
an  unfrequented  and  secure  bay  among  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  to  repair  his  fleet  for  the  homeward  voyage. 
It  was  past  the  middle  of  October,  before  he  entered 
the  Bay  of  Novaheevah  where  he  expected  to  remain 
concealed  from  the  British  foe.  His  first  act  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
bay,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Although  this 
proceeding  was  little  understood  by  the  native  sav- 
ages, they  soon  had  reasons  enough  for  wishing  that 
this  bold  American  had  never  found  his  way  to  their 
beautiful  island  home.  Up  to  this  date  he  had  met 
no  obstruction  in  his  way.  He  had  made  many  cap- 
tures, and  ten  thousand  miles  from  home  without  a 
single,  safe,  friendly,  or  neutral  port  in  which  he  could 
refit,  or  be  secure  from  any  odds  brought  against  him, 
he  had  subsisted  on  the  stores  of  his  captured  vessels. 
The  daring  character  of  the  adventure  and  its  won- 
derful success,  with  the  very  considerable  tinge  of  ro- 
mance which  it  was  found  to  have  embraced,  rendered 
this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cruises  of  modern 
times,  and  made  it  a  theme  of  much  boasting  and  ad- 
miration among  his  countrymen.  But  the  side  of  mis- 
fortunes is  yet  to  come,  although  even  in  disaster, 
America  had  no  ground  to  lose  admiration  for  the 
brave  commander  of  the  Essex.  The  men  of  Porter's 
fleet  were  not  prepared  for  the  scenes  which  awaited 
them  at  the  Marquesas  Islands.  The  one  on  which 
they  landed,  and  which  Porter  saw  fit  to  name  Madi- 
son, after  the  President,  they  found  peopled  with  an 
indolent  but  somewhat   interesting  race  of   savages, 
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supported  mainly  by  the  natural  or  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  their  tropical  home. 

From  among  the  unclad  and  swarthy  women  of  the 
island,  many  of  Porter's  privateers  took  to  themselves 
wives.  Such  as  they  were  they  got  without  per- 
suasion or  ceremony,  as  these  dark,  low-browed  women 
of  nature  deemed  themselves  only  too  fortunate  in 
being  chosen  before  their  sisters  and  companions,  as 
objects  of  attention,  by  these  gay  and  careless  seamen. 

Porter  erected  a  fort,  planted  several  guns,  and 
built  around  him  a  few  houses ;  and  for  some  time 
carried  on  friendly  relations  with  the  adjacent, people. 
But  these  people  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  neigh- 
boring tribe ;  and  Porter  was  finally  forced,  as  he  be- 
lieved to  keep  peace  with  those  surrounding  him  and 
among  whom  his  men  had  intermarried,  so  to  speak, 
to  join  them  in  the  war.  This  was  mere  play,  for  a 
dozen  of  his  seamen,  with  guns  in  their  hands,  were 
equal  to  a  whole  island  full  of  these  stone  and  arrow 
throwers. 

This  job  was  hardly  ended,  when  he  found  that  the 
friendly  tribe  was  turning  against  him.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  their  former  foes,  and  finally  to  rid  himself 
of  annoyance  Porter  sallied  out  into  the  country  with 
a  great  part  of  his  crew,  and  not  only  killed  a  number 
of  the  unarmed  savages,  and  put  to  flight  thousands, 
but  also  burned  and  laid  waste  their  beautiful  bread- 
fruit valleys.  While  this  performance  gained  him  the 
quiet  he  required,  it  added  no  laurels  to  the  brave 
and  generous  sailor. 

The  British  raised  a  great  outcry  about  Porter's 
barbarities,  but  this  demonstration  was  not  in  good 
taste  or  discreet,  on  their  part,  as  they  had  done  con- 
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siderable  work  in  the  same  line  at  different  times,  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

At  last,  on  the  12th  of  December,  Porter  sailed 
from  Madison  Island,  hoping  to  succeed  in  making  the 
perilous  voyage  home,  and  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1814,  reached  the  port  of  Valparaiso.  The  British  ship 
Phoebe  of  53  guns,  and  the  Cherub  of  28  (four  less  than 
the  Essex)  had  been  sent  to  the  Pacific  with  orders  not 
to  attack  the  American  single-handed.  Unfortunately 
Porter  tarried  in  the  unfriendly  port  of  Valparaiso 
until  the  arrival  of  these  two  foes.  The  Essex  was  a 
fast  sailor,  and  at  sea  the  heavy  British  vessels  would 
have  been  no  match  for  her  in  a  race  for  life.  The 
Phoebe  at  first  ran  into  port,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
put  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  American,  but  Captain 
Porter  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity, 
although  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  Hillyar,  the 
British  commander,  meant  to  attack  him  in  the  so- 
called  neutral  port.  When  the  Phoebe  withdrew  from 
her  unfavorable  position  at  the  side  of  the  Essex,  Por- 
ter made  several  attempts  to  draw  her  into  single  com- 
bat, which  Hillyar  declined.  At  last  seeing  his  oppor- 
tunity, on  the  28th  of  March,  Porter  attempted  to  run 
out  to  sea,  but  in  doing  so  his  main-top-mast  was  car- 
ried away  in  a  squall,  and  thus  disabled  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  into  the  neutral  harbor,  and  anchor. 
Here  Hillyar,  forgetful  of  the  mercy  shown  him,  at 
once  attacked  the  Essex  with  both  of  his  vessels. 

Porter  was  at  the  outset  more  than  a  match  for 
both  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  which  were  compelled  to 
draw  off  for  repairs.  The  attack  was,  however,  soon 
renewed  more  cautiously.  Porter  now  attempted  to 
put  his  disabled  vessel  in  position  to  enable  him  to 
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board  the  Phoebe,  but  in  this  he  was  not  successful. 
He  next  tried  to  run  her  ashore  ;  this  he  also  found 
impossible.  He  finally  ordered  those  of  his  crew  who 
could  do  so  to  swim  ashore,  and  with  the  remainder 
he  was  forced  to  surrender.  During  this  long  engage- 
ment of  several  hours,  the  American  consul  at  Valpa- 
raiso appealed  to  the  Chilian  authorities  for  protection 
for  Porter  on  neutral  waters,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  turn  the  matter  was  taking  was  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  Chili  to  favor  the  Briton.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  profit  by  this  knowledge,  as  Porter  would 
gladly  have  done  when  the  Phoebe  was  at  his  mercy 
on  first  entering  the  port. 

This  disastrous  ending  of  Porter's  remarkable  cruise 
on  the  Pacific  did  not  diminish  his  reputation  for  skill 
and  bravery,  nor  did  it  weaken  the  belief  already  well 
established  in  the  superiority  of  American  over  British 
seamen. 

On  the  Essex  Junior,  the  prisoners  were  embarked 
for  the  United  States  on  parole.  Although  provided 
with  passports,  this  prison  vessel  was  met  and  over- 
hauled by  Captain  Nash  of  the  British  ship,  Saturn; 
and  this  act  so  outraged  Porter  that  he  declared  him- 
self no  longer  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Hillyar  at  Valparaiso,  and  when  thirty  miles  off  Sandy 
Hook  about  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  he  escaped  with  an 
armed  crew  in  a  boat  of  his  vessel,  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  Saturn,  and  in  safety  reached  Long  Island. 
In  New  York  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  dem- 
onstrations of  honor,  in  many  respects  deserved,  per- 
haps, if  it  should  ever  be  an  uncommon  indication  of 
virtue  for  a  man  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his 
fellow-man. 
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Porter  was  an  adventurous  leader,  yet  a  man  of  rare 
skill  and  judgment,  and  was  seldom  led  by  his  natural 
bravery  to  overstep  the  limits  of  discretion.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  when  about  to  slip  away  from  Nash  he 
requested  Lieutenant  Downes,  who  was  left  behind,  to 
say  to  the  Briton,  "  that  he  was  now  satisfied  that  most 
British  naval  officers  were  not  only  destitute  of  honor, 
but  regardless  of  the  honor  of  one  another ;  that  he 
was  armed,  and  should  fight  any  force  sent  against 
him  to  the  last,  and  if  he  met  him  again,  it  would  be 
as  an  enemy." 

Before  the  battle  of  Valparaiso  Captain  Hillyar  saw 
fit  to  display  on  one  of  his  flags  a  very  foolish  and 
inappropriate  inscription  :  "  God  and  our  country,  Brit- 
ish sailors'  best  rights,  traitors  offend  them." 

To  this  meaningless  banter  Porter  sharply  replied 
on  one  of  his  flags :  "  God,  our  country,  and  liberty — 
tyrants  offend  them." 

This  was  fighting  the  second  war  of  independence 
surely  enough,  as  the  Republican  or  Administration 
party  sometimes  claimed  the  War  of  1812  to  be. 

If  the  British  could  not  beat  the  Yankee  in  a  fair 
fight  at  sea,  it  was  folly  to  attempt  to  conquer  him 
by  words. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1814  was  in  the 
main  what  it  had  been  for  the  previous  year,  or  in- 
deed from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  plan  always  be- 
fore and  still  practicable.  The  recapture  of  Mackinaw, 
which,  it  was  still  persisted,  was  the  key  to  the  control 
of  the  north-western  Indians,  was  now  embraced  in  the 
plan;  otherwise  it  was  the  old  story  of  taking  Kings- 
ton, and  then  on  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  the  final 
possession  of  Canada. 
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Would  that  this  pertinacious  Canada  plan  had 
amounted  to  more  than  a  mere  scheme  or  a  dream ! 

The  winter  of  1813  brought  little  to  the  cause  of 
the  country  on  the  part  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
With  the  close  of  the  campaign  Secretary  Armstrong 
again  returned  to  Washington.  And  although  his 
presence  at  the  seat  of  war  had  not  crowned  the  plans 
of  the  Administration  with  success,  it  had,  no  doubt, 
mitigated  misfortune  and  disgrace. 

General  Harrison,  satisfied  with  the  laurels  he  had 
won,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  or  with  his  own  standing  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, resigned  his  commission  and  withdrew  from  the 
army. 

Some  farther  unsoldierly  conduct  of  Wilkinson,  so 
fully  convinced  the  Administration  of  his  utter  incom- 
petency that,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  he  was  withdrawn 
from  active  service. 

After  two  years  of  sad  experience  and  experiment, 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  field  was  passing  into  the 
hands  of  brave,  able,  and  energetic  men.  And  even  at 
this  late  date,  had  the  condition  of  British  resistance 
been  what  it  was  when  Hull  and  Dearborn  led  their 
armies  to  the  northern  border,  the  conquest  of  Canada 
would  not  have  been  problematic.  Not  mentioning  sev- 
eral young  officers  whose  ability  and  bravery  were  now 
becoming  a  matter  of  national  pride,  Brown  or  Jackson 
would  have  swept  all  British  opposition  from  Mack- 
inaw to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  single 
campaign.  General  Macomb  and  General  George 
Izard  took  the  places  vacated  by  Hampton  and  Wil- 
kinson. One  cause  after  another  delayed  the  attempt 
to  recapture  Mackinaw,  until  finally,  on  the  4th  of 
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August,  1814,  Croghan  and  Holmes,  with  Sinclair  com- 
manding the  vessels,  having  about  a  thousand  men, 
appeared  before  that  post.  The  height  of  the  position 
giving  it  sweep  of  the  surrounding  waters,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  effect  a  landing  of  the  troops  with  a 
view  of  carrying  the  fort  by  storm.  In  the  first  des- 
perate onset  Major  Holmes  was  killed,  when  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition  was  at  once  abandoned.  The 
long  delay  in  starting  the  campaign  had  enabled  the 
British  to  re-enforce  and  strengthen  Mackinaw  and  all 
their  western  exposed  points. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Sir  James  Teo  appeared  before 
Oswego,  and  began  bombarding  the  place.  He  had  pre- 
viously failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  Sackett's  Harbor. 
He  now  carried  on  his  fleet  a  considerable  force  under 
General  Drummond.  The  first  attempt  of  the  British 
to  land  was  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  driven  with 
considerable  loss  into  their  vessels.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  they  captured  the  place,  the  small  force 
holding  it  under  Colonel  Mitchell  having  escaped. 
Yeo  and  Drummond  now  turned  their  attention  towards 
Sackett's  Harbor.  But  the  completion  of  the  new  war 
vessel,  Superior,  at  this  juncture  again  gave  the  su- 
premacy on  the  lake  to  old  Commodore  Chancey,  a 
fact  which  the  British  discovering,  the  siege  was  aban- 
doned. And  altogether  this  expedition  had  not  been 
profitable  to  them.  At  Oswego  Colonel  Mitchell  had 
killed  and  wounded  several  hundred  of  their  troops, 
and  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  sent  out  by  Drum- 
mond near  Sackett's  Harbor  was  captured  by  Captain 
Woolsey  on  Salmon  Creek.  General  Jacob  Brown  had 
been  given  the  command  on  the  Niagara,  with  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the  general 
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plan  which  looked  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  final  participation  in 
the  more  important  designs  of  the  campaign.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  Brown  crossed  into  Canada  with  two  small 
regular  brigades  under  Winfield  Scott  and  General 
Ripley,  and  a  brigade  of  militia  and  Indians  under 
General  Porter.  Fort  Erie  was  surrendered  without 
resistance,  the  British  retreating  into  the  country. 
Brown  overtook  them  on  the  Chippewa  River,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  both  armies  were  found  to  be 
advancing  to  the  battle  which  followed  on  the  open 
plain  between  the  Chippewa  and  Street's  Creek.  It 
was  after  noon  before  General  Porter,  in  advance,  en- 
gaged with  his  militia,  volunteers,  and  Indians,  and 
drove  the  Canada  militia  before  him,  only  to  be  driven 
back  by  the  British  regulars. 

General  Scott  now  moved  forward,  and  so  rapid 
had  been  the  enemy's  movement  that  he  found  his 
brigade  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  battery  on  the  plain 
while  he  was  crossing  Street's  Creek.  His  brigade 
was  composed  of  Leavenworth's,  McNiel's,  and  Jessup's 
battalions,  had  in  it  no  new  men,  and  was  supported 
by  Towson's  battery.  Jessup  was  deployed  to  the 
left  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  in  the  woods,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  Scott  was  skillful  enough  to 
form  the  other  two  brigades  into  an  obtuse  triangle. 
The  battle  now  became  general  and  desperate,  both 
armies  advancing  until,  when  within  less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  British  line,  Scott  gave  the  order  to 
charge.  Jessup,  who  was  not  included  in  this  order, 
and  in  the  din  and  smoke  being  unable  to  distinguish 
the  state  of  affairs,  also  charged,  and  before  General 
Brown,  who  saw  Scott  thus  desperately  engaged,  could 
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bring  up  Ripley's  brigade,  the  day  was  won,  and  the 
British  had  retreated  across  the  Chippewa. 

The  loss  to  the  enemy  in  this  battle  was  138  killed 
and  nearly  400  wounded  and  missing.  The  American 
loss  was  68  killed  and  about  270  wounded  and  missing. 
This  was  a  pitched  battle  between  two  nearly  equally 
numerous  forces,  and  was  held  as  a  fair  test  of  the 
comparative  fighting  qualities  of  the  two  nations. 

This  battle  was  mainly  fought  and  won  by  Scott, 
who  certainly  behaved  very  gallantly,  and  made  no 
mistakes.  Brown  treated  his  proud  young  regular 
officers  with  great  respect  and  delicacy,  and  while  his 
watchful  eye  grasped  every  point  in  the  situation,  and 
long  before  Scott  was  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
British,  had  himself  discovered  the  fact,  he  rode  up  to 
Scott  and  merely  said :  "  General,  the  enemy  is  ad- 
vancing, you  will  have  a  fight."  While  this  was  not 
the  style  of  a  veteran  chief,  perhaps,  yet  from  first  to 
last  and  always  to  the  end  of  the  war,  Brown's  con- 
duct was  of  the  wisest,  most  able,  and  admirable  char- 
acter. The  British  retreated  and  Brown  pursued ;  but 
hearing  that  the  magazines  and  stores  were  threatened 
at  Fort  Schlosser  and  Buffalo,  he  determined  to  attack 
the  forts  on  the  Niagara.  On  the  25th  of  July,  Scott, 
advancing  with  twelve  hundred  men,  came  upon  two 
thousand  of  the  enemy  on  a  hill  in  the  woods  at  the 
head  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  below  the  thunders  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  Rial  was  in  command  of  the  Britons, 
and  Drummond,  who  had  just  entered  the  river,  was 
marching  to  his  assistance  with  re-enforcements. 

Scott  sent  a  messenger  to  General  Brown  apprising 
him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  at  once  advanced  to 
battle.     Towson's  battery  was  with  him,  and  his  brave 
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battalion  officers,  Leavenworth,  McNeil,  and  Jessup, 
were  at  the  head  of  their  commands. 

Jessup  was  thrown  between  the  enemy's  left  and 
center.  The  British  attempted  to  outflank  him,  but 
were  met  in  a  desperate  onslaught  from  McNeil,  and 
thus  being  enabled  to  gain  his  point,  Jessup  charged 
back  through  the  British  line  carrying  every  thing 
before  him,  and  capturing  General  Rial  and  his  staff. 
But  the  victory  was  yet  in  doubt.  The  English  bat- 
tery posted  on  the  hill  swept  the  grounds,  and  the 
condition  of  the  brigade,  reduced  nearly  one-half,  was 
becoming  critical. 

At  this  juncture  General  Brown  arrived,  and  Rip- 
ley's brigade  with  cheers,  and  Riddle's  scouts  with 
shouts,  rushed  upon  the  field.  Nor  was  Porter  with 
his  volunteers  much  behind.  Negress  night  had  come 
down  upon  the  scene  of  carnage.  Drummond  had 
arrived  with  re-enforcements  equal  to  the  entire  Amer- 
ican force.  Brown  at  once  saw  the  situation,  and 
ordered  Ripley  to  form  in  front  of  Scott's  shattered 
brigade.  Around  the  British  battery  on  the  hill  was 
to  be  the  great  struggle  of  the  night.  Brown  saw  that 
the  key  to  success  was  the  capture  of  that  battery, 
and  asked  Colonel  James  Miller  if  he  could  take  it. 
Miller  simply  replied  :  "  I  will  try,  sir."  At  the  head 
of  the  21st  Regiment,  accompanied  by  Major  McFar- 
land  with  the  23d,  and  piloted  by  General  Scott,  who 
had  fought  over  the  ground,  and  knew  it  well  even  in 
the  night,  these  two  regiments  began  the  perilous 
adventure.  Drummond  was  on  the  heights,  and  saw 
with  astonishment  the  advance  of  the  Americans. 
The  battery  hurled  forth  its  grape  and  canister,  and 
McFarland's    regiment    reeled    back    in    the    terrible 
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slaughter.  But  this  was  a  momentary  falter.  Miller 
had  repeatedly  "closed  ranks,"  and  was  now  amidst 
the  enemy's  guns.  McFarland  rushed  into  the  deadly 
hand  to  hand  conflict,  and  soon  these  brave  fellows 
stood  between  the  enemy  and  his  guns.  Ripley  had 
also  gained  the  heights,  and  it  now  became  the  British 
turn  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  battery.  Another 
desperate  rencounter  took  place  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
and  over  the  battery,  but  again  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  guns  and  retreat.  By  this  time  Scott 
had  gathered  the  remnant  of  his  brigade  on  the  hill, 
and  when  Drummond,  maddened  by  his  loss,  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault,  Scott  charged  and  charged  upon 
his  flank,  being  a  part  of  the  time  at  the  head  of  his 
battalion  on  foot.  The  British  were  again  driven  down 
the  hill.  The  thinned  American  ranks  were  for  the 
last  time  closed  up. 

Rested  and  re-enforced  from  Fort  George,  a  third 
time  the  British  advanced  to  the  assault.  Hunger, 
suffering,  and  fatigue  were  banished,  and  the  Amer- 
icans were  ready  for  the  contest.  The  Britons  came 
on  like  a  torrent,  and  gained  the  summit.  The  conflict 
again  became  hand  to  hand. 

Steel  clashed  against  steel.  Hindman  was  fighting 
over  his  own  guns.  The  conflict  was  terrible  !  Officer 
after  officer  fell  at  his  post,  or  was  carried  wounded 
from  the  field.  Jessup,  now  severely  wounded,  still 
cried,  "close  up,  close  the  ranks."  Brown,  who  ap- 
peared everywhere  in  the  contest,  was  led  bleeding 
from  the  field.  Scott,  shot  through  the  shoulder,  and 
supposed  to  be  dying,  was  carried  off,  crying,  "  Charge 
again  ;  charge  again,  Leavenworth." 

Oh,  it  was  a  dreadful  scene !     But  it  could  not  last 
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always.  The  British  general,  beaten  and  wounded, 
was  borne  from  the  field,  and  his  troops  again  sought 
safety  in  flight.  It  was  midnight,  and  the  terrible 
conflict  was  over.  The  Americans  held  the  British 
battery  and  the  hill,  but  what  had  been  gained  by  this 
dearly  bought  victory  more  than  prestige,  more  than 
popular  renown? 

In  this  battle  in  the  moonlight  by  the  great  falls, 
745  Americans  and  878  Britons  fell.  Among  the 
killed  or  wounded  were  78  American  officers ;  and  one 
of  these  was  Captain  Hull,  the  unfortunate  son  of 
General  William  Hull,  who,  in  his  own  noble  conduct, 
was  vainly  striving  and  hoping  to  relieve  his  father's 
name  from  disgrace  among  his  countrymen. 

Ripley  now  took  command  of  the  army,  and  for 
some  strange  reason  abandoned  the  British  battery 
over  which  had  been  fought  the  great  battle  of  the 
night.  He  also  soon  afterwards  made  arrangements  to 
return  to  the  United  States  side  of  the  river,  and 
being  restrained  in  this  step  by  his  subordinate  officers, 
sought  permission  of  General  Brown,  who  had  been 
conveyed  to  Buffalo.  Brown  incensed  at  the  entire 
project  ordered  him  to  hold  Fort  Erie  at  all  hazards, 
and  at  once  sent  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines  from 
Sackett's  Harbor  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in 
Canada. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  Drummond  began  the  siege 
of  Fort  Erie.  But  Gaines,  an  able  and  active  officer, 
had  not  been  idle.  He  had  put  the  fort  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defense,  and  with  his  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  sick  and  well,  was  determined  to  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  his  position.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th,  Drummond  made  an  attack  at  three  points. 
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Gaines  had  been  expecting  this,  and  was  ready.  An- 
other terrible  struggle  ensued  like  that  at  Bridgewater 
or  Lundy's  Lane.  The  British  fought  like  fiends,  but 
they  gained  the  works  only  at  one  point,  and  with  the 
approach  of  morning  they  were  blown  out  of  that,  and 
the  whole  force  put  to  flight. 

General  Gaines  was  wounded,  and  retired  to  Buf- 
falo, the  command  again  falling  to  Ripley.  This  turn 
in  affairs  Brown  greatly  regretted,  and  although  still 
suffering  from  his  wounds  went  to  Fort  Erie,  and  took 
command  himself. 

General  Porter,  an  able  and  skillful  officer,  and  a 
man  of  great  personal  daring,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
gathered  a  considerable  force  of  volunteers  in  New 
York,  and  Brown  had  continued  to  strengthen  the  for- 
tifications. 

General  Izard  with  seven  thousand  men  had  on  the 
13th  of  September,  arrived  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  pur- 
suant to  orders  from  the  War  Department,  to  prepare 
for  the  proposed  attack  on  Kingston.  To  him  Brown 
sent  for  re-enforcements.  Izard  though  a  trained 
officer,  was  incompetent,  and  during  all  the  summer 
had  been  idle  and  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  made 
for  the  army,  and  what  he  deemed  its  utter  inefficiency 
to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and  was  apparently  unwilling 
to  take  notice  of  any  thing  but  his  own  troubles.  So 
Brown  decided  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  British 
had  by  this  time  erected  some  batteries  and  block- 
houses, and  other  fortifications,  and  after  nearly  two 
months  of  hard  labor,  deemed  themselves  sure  of 
the  fort. 

Commodore  Chauncey  had  been  ill  all  summer,  and 
hence,  had  not  been  able  to  give  the  aid  expected  of 
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him,  although  his  force  was  superior  to  that  of  Sir 
James  Yeo.  Still  he  had  been  able  to  keep  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  mainly  quiet  under  the  guns  of  Kingston. 
Chauncey  was  really  an  able  commander,  and  a  true 
patriot,  and  now  hoping  to  render  General  Brown  some 
assistance  in  time  of  need,  although  himself  unfit  for 
active  service,  he  appeared  with  his  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara. 

The  main  part  of  the  British  army  lay  two  miles 
from  their  siege-works,  to  escape  the  American  guns. 
Brown  now  determined  to  make  a  sortie,  and  if  possi- 
ble capture  and  destroy  the  enemy's  works  before  the 
main  army  could  be  brought  to  the  rescue.  His  plans 
were  laid  before  his  officers,  and  were  not  favorably 
received,  and  especially  did  Ripley  oppose  them. 
Jessup,  still  disabled  by  his  wounds,  had  volunteered 
his  services,  and  to  him  Brown  confided  his  determi- 
nation to  execute  his  project.  He  said  to  Jessup  that 
"  as  sure  as  there  was  a  God  in  heaven  the  enemy 
should  be  attacked  in  his  works,  and  beaten,  too,  as 
soon  as  all  the  volunteers  shall  have  passed  over." 

At  noon  on  the  17th  of  September,  after  cannon- 
ading the  British  works  for  two  hours,  Brown  moved 
his  force  in  two  columns  out  of  the  fortifications. 
Porter  and  Gibson  with  the  volunteers,  some  regulars, 
and  Indians,  forming  one  division,  was  to  advance 
through  the  woods  and  begin  the  attack,  while  Miller 
with  the  1st  Brigade  should  at  the  same  moment  storm 
the  batteries.  Ripley  led  the  reserve,  and  the  brave 
Jessup  held  the  fort.  Porter  captured  the  pickets  and 
began  the  assault  at  the  right  time.  Miller  was  only 
too  glad  to  hear  the  crack  of  Porter's  guns,  and  was 
within  the  British  works   before  they  were  aware  of 
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his  approach.  The  struggle  was  fierce,  but  short.  All 
the  enemy's  works  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  British  soldiers  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  The  works  were  demol- 
ished or  blown  up,  the  guns  spiked,  and  Brown  safely 
withdrawn  into  his  fortifications  before  the  British 
General  could  get  up  with  his  troops  to  behold  nothing 
but  the  complete  ruin  of  his  hopes,  and  the  works 
which  he  had  spent  nearly  two  months  in  construct- 
ing, strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  his  own 
army.  Three  hundred  of  the  Americans  were  killed  or 
wounded,  among  the  former  two  brave  young  officers, 
Wood  and  Gibson,  and  among  the  latter  Porter  and 
Ripley.  Ripley,  when  rushing  forward  with  the  re- 
serve, to  protect  the  men  while  engaged  in  demolishing 
the  works,  was  shot  in  the  neck  and  carried  from  the 
field.  Ripley  had  military  skill,  and  was  a  brave  man, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  know  exactly  his  own  pur- 
poses, or  to  be  ready  to  accord  with  those  of  others 
of  better  executive  ability. 

Porter  was  wounded  in  a  strange  adventure  with 
sixty  British  soldiers.  While  passing  from  one  part 
of  the  field  to  another,  he  suddenly  came  upon  these 
men  drawn  up  in  line.  He  rushed  up  to  them  in  the 
most  excited  matter-of-course  way,  and  cried  out, 
"  That 's  right,  my  good  fellows,  surrender  and  we  will 
take  care  of  you."  Then  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  seized  their  muskets,  one  after  another,  threw 
them  to  the  ground,  and  pushed  the  unarmed  soldiers 
aside,  until  one  Britain  gaining  his  senses,  presented 
his  gun,  and  asked  Porter  to  surrender.  Others  then 
rushed  upon  him,  and  in  forcing  him  to  the  ground  he 
received  a  saber-cut  in   the  hand.     But  regaining  his 
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feet,  he  told  all  these  Britons  who  were  now  calling 
for  his  surrender,  that  they  themselves  must  submit  to 
him,  and  that  if  they  fired  a  gun  he  would  have  them 
all  put  to  the  sword.  At  this  juncture  some  of  his 
riflemen  came  up,  and  either  killed  or  captured  the 
unreasonable  Britons. 

Drummond  now  abandoned  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie, 
and  withdrew  to  the  Chippewa. 

Early  in  October  the  slow  and  discontented  Izard 
joined  Brown,  and  took  chief  command,  and  on  the 
14th  appeared  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  be- 
fore the  British  camp.  It  was  now  expected  that  this 
part  of  the  British  army  would  be  captured  and  a 
brilliant  termination  be  given  to  affairs  in  that  quarter. 
But,  a  week  later,  after  accomplishing  nothing,  Izard 
actually  withdrew  to  Black  Rock,  and  went  into 
winter-quarters. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

WAR  OF   1812— POLTROONERY— THE   NATIONAL   DISGRACE— 

MCDONOUGH'S  VICTORY— FATE  OF  THE  WASP— 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

WHILE  these  things  were  transpiring  on  the  north- 
ern border,  events  were  occurring  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  which  were  better  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Administration,  and  for  a  time  sup- 
press the  evils  of  partisan  opposition. 

England  freed  from  her  European  complications  by 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  was  sending  thousands  of  her 
veteran  troops  and  her  great  naval  force  over  to  this 
side,  with  a  view  of  crushing  the  whole  of  the  Amer- 
ican seaboard  in  a  single  campaign.  New  England 
was  now  driven  to  fight  for  self-protection ;  and  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  a  more  harmoni- 
ous sentiment  arose  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  warfare. 

The  enemy's  attention  was  first  mainly  directed  to 
the  Chesapeake.  Commodore  Joshua  Barney  had  com- 
mand of  a  little  fleet  in  this  bay,  and  for  a  time  was 
successful  in  keeping'  back  the  enemy.  But  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  destroy  his  boats,  and  with  their 
crews  take  to  the  land  service. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  several  thousand 
troops  under  the  Irish  General,  Ross,  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake  from  the  West  Indies.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Cochrane,  and  meeting  little  ob- 
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stacle,  readily  sailed  up  the  bay.  On  the  21st  of 
August,  a  force  of  nearly  five  thousand  men  was 
landed  at  Benedict  on  the  Patuxent.  A  part  of  the 
fleet  was  sent  up  the  Potomac.  This  invading  army 
had  but  three  small  cannon,  and  besides  being  poorly 
provided  for  great  achievements,  seemed  to  have  no 
very  definite  plan  in  view.  If  the  British  had  a 
definite  object,  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  destruc- 
tion of  Barney's  flotilla  in  the  Patuxent.  General 
Ross  subsequently  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  immense  fleet,  which  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  Admiral  Malcolm,  had  been  sent  up  the 
Potomac,  he  had  no  intention  of  capturing  Washington 
until  after  he  began  the  march  towards  it,  and  learned 
its  defenseless  condition.  Barney  had  gone  up  the 
Patuxent  where  he  destroyed  his  little  fleet  himself, 
as  has  been  said ;  and  that  he  was  pursued  by  Cock- 
burn  with  a  part  of  the  British  squadron,  and  a  land 
force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  was  an  adventure 
little  to  the  credit  of  one  of  Wellington's  first  generals. 
The  project  to  capture  Washington,  it  was  maintained, 
sprang  from  Cockburn's  cupidity  when  he  discovered 
the  defenseless  and  panic-stricken  condition  of  the 
country.  Cockburn  was  a  savage,  piratical  sort  of 
man,  and  aimed  at  little  else  than  booty  and  de- 
vastation. 

What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  National 
Capital  ? 

General  William  H.  Winder,  who  had  been  captured 
at  the  north  early  in  the  war,  was  exchanged  and  put 
in  command  of  the  10th  Military  District,  which  em- 
braced Washington  City  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Some  steps  had  been   taken  the  year  before  for  the 
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defense  of  the  Capital,  but  it  was  always  the  opinion 
of  General  Armstrong  that  as  the  British  could  gain 
nothing  from  its  capture,  it  was  in  no  danger.  Still 
as  the  British  forces  gathered  on  the  coast,  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  the  Capital  increased.  Even 
then  it  was  not  too  late  to  prepare  for  effectual  de- 
fense, however  needless  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
apologize  for  the  failure  of  the  Administration  to  pro- 
ceed about  this  business  at  an  earlier  date,  and  to 
place  the  chance  of  such  a  national  disgrace  beyond 
a  doubt. 

Now,  when  the  danger  became  imminent,  the  Pres- 
ident called  his  Cabinet  together,  and  on  paper  ample 
provisions  were  at  once  made  for  the  security  of  the 
Capital.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  were 
called  upon,  and  expected  to  raise  troops  immediately 
by  drafts.  The  militia  of  the  District  were  to  be 
embodied  at  once,  and  in  all  fifteen  thousand  troops 
were  to  be  marshaled  on  the  spot.  The  Administration 
had  had  experience  enough  in  this  business  of  raising 
and  equipping  armies,  as  well  as  in  the  utter  unrelia- 
bility of  the  militia  for  a  dependence  in  great  emer- 
gencies. The  governors  of  the  States  called  upon  did 
what  they  could  to  raise  the  troops,  but  the  laws  for 
drafting  in  some  cases  were  not  effective,  and  various 
things  stood  in  the  way.  When  the  British  began 
their  march  toward  Washington  General  Winder  had 
not  over  three  thousand  troops,  including  Barney's  ma- 
rines, for  the  protection  of  the  seat  of  Government. 

Before  the  general  rout  began  at  Bladensburg,  this 
force,  if  any  thing  belonging  to  it  except  old  Commo- 
dore Barney  and  his  sailors  could  be  called  a  force,  was 
nearly  doubled  by  the  arrival  of  more  militia. 
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Every  body  at  Washington  was  in  command.  Every 
body  knew  exactly  what  the  British  meant  to  do. 
The  troops,  as  they  arrived,  were  moved  about  in 
great  disorder.  The  excitement  was  everywhere  in- 
tense. Every  tale  in  the  wind  swelled  the  proportions 
of  the  invading  host.  The  Capital  was  uproarious. 
Mr.  Madison  and  all  his  Cabinet  were  excited,  and 
almost  day  and  night  rode  up  and  down,  inquiring 
after  the  prospects.  There  was  no  harmony  in  the 
views  of  the  Cabinet,  and  none  in  the  so-called  army 
gathered  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Confusion  was 
master  of  the  situation.  General  Armstrong's  theory 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  British,  at  the  outset,  ren- 
dered him  indifferent.  General  Winder  rushed  here 
and  there  with  great  activity,  and  did  but  little. 
When  Barney's  boats  were  destroyed,  the  great  Well- 
ingtonian  General,  Ross,  was  ready  to  return  to  the 
Chesapeake,  but  Cockburn  had  scented  a  prize.  He 
had  thought  of  the  capture  of  Washington,  the  price 
which  might  be  placed  on  the  Government  property  to 
save  it  from  the  torch,  the  grand  moral  effect  of  the 
capture  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  National  Capital. 

General  Winder  did  not  seem  quite  decided  about 
a  choice  of  spots  for  a  meeting  with  the  enemy. 
With  the  three  or  four  thousand  militia  then  at  his 
command  he  had  moved  out  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  Washington,  but  as  the  British  advanced  he 
retreated.  On  the  22d,  he  stationed  a  part  of  his 
force  at  Bladensburg,  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  city, 
and  with  a  strong  inclination  to  retire  still  farther, 
that  point  was  finally  fixed  upon,  and  to  it  he  returned, 
and  here   the  whole  army,  amounting   to  five  or  six 
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thousand  men,  was  placed  in  order  of  battle  when  the 
British  came  in  sight  on  the  24th  of  August,  1814. 
When  General  Ross  looked  upon  this  formidable  array 
of  men  and  cannon  he  lost  his  courage,  which  was  only 
recovered  by  -a  sense  of  the  shame  of  retreat.  Little 
did  he  dream  of  the  ease  with  which  this  warlike  pic- 
ture would  dissolve  before  him. 

General  Armstrong  was  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  the  well  posted  army.  The  President  did  not  pretend 
to  judge.  Secretary  Monroe  took  occasion  to  order  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  which  could  not 
have  bettered  the  condition  of  an  army  which  was  bound 
to  run  at  the  first  crack.  A  number  of  spirited  men, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Pinkney,  the  former  Attorney 
General,  commanded  bodies  of  the  militia,  men  who 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  their  country  in 
battle,  but  their  presence  had  little  weight  when  the 
time  came  to  run.  The  British  advanced,  and  the 
American  militia,  well  posted  and  well  armed  for  the 
defense  of  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  fired,  and  ran. 
Old  Commodore  Barney,  with  his  mariners  and  a  bat- 
tery, made  the  only  resistance  of  importance,  and  gave 
the  semblance  of  fact  to  the  battle  of  Bladensburg. 
He  occupied  a  position  on  an  eminence  near  the  road, 
and  there  hj3  remained  until  he  saw  his  brave  crew 
drive  the  enemy  back  several  times ;  and  when  they 
were  about  to  be  surrounded,  and  there  was  no  hope  left 
for  their  cause,  he  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by 
flight,  while  he  fell  wounded  and  helpless  on  the  field. 
What  could  a  few  brave  officers  do  ? 

The  soldiers  shared  in  the  general  panic.  Even 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  joined  in  the  shameless 
flight.     Winder  tried   to   make  another  stand   nearer 
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Washington,  but  to  no  effect.  The  patriotic  militia 
had  scattered.  Washington  was  abandoned,  and  it  was 
decided  to  attempt  a  final  rally  on  Georgetown  heights, 
but  nothing  came  of  the  effort. 

When  the  British  had  laughed  at  their  own  suc- 
cess, and  rested'  awhile  on  the  field,  where  they  could 
have  been  whipped  if  half  of  the  Americans  had 
fought  as  did  Barney's  sailors,  they  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
debauches  in  the  light  of  the  burning  city.  The 
Capitol,  then  unfinished,  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Arsenal,  the  White  House,  and  all  the  public  build- 
ings, except  the  Post  Office,  with  the  office  of  patents, 
which  they  thought  was  not  a  public  building,  and 
many  private  houses  were  burned. 

The  Navy  Yard  was  burned  by  order  of  somebody 
connected  with  affairs,  although  the  officer  in  charge 
had  asked  the  privilege  of  defending  it.  The  British 
could  have  done  no  more  than  was  done  by  order  of 
the  Secretary,  and  even  that  they  might  have  neglected 
as  they  did  the  Patent  Office.  Before  the  morning 
dawned,  indeed,  they  became  uneasy  and  uncertain 
about  their  own  safety.  Throughout  the  long  25th  of 
August,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  scenes  of 
vandalism  was  Admiral  Cockburn,  who  rode  about  the 
streets  on  an  old  white  mare  followed  by  a  young  colt, 
looking  after  the  booty  and  "moral  effect"  in  which 
he  was  most  concerned,  occasionally  stopping  to  assure 
frantic  women  that  they  and  their  homes  were  safer 
under  his  administration  than  under  that  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Early  in  the  evening,  with  unusual  caution,  the 
invaders  began  their  retreat.  A  great  wind  and  rain 
storm  had  swept  over  the  city  and  country  around, 
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and  in  it  the  British  had  become  panic  stricken.  Their 
boats  had  failed  to  come  up  the  Potomac,  and  in  the 
great  heat  and  gloom  they  began  to  see  hordes  of 
vengeful  Yankees  blocking  the  road  to  the  sea.  Still 
they  made  an  unmolested  march  to  the  Chesapeake. 
In  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  about  Washington, 
in  one  way  and  another,  they  had  lost  several  hundred 
men,  and  now  the  sleepy  and  debauched  army  could 
hardly  be  kept  awake  and  on  foot  long  enough  to  reach 
the  Patuxent. 

Where  were  the  Americans  to  take  advantage  of  this 
rare  opportunity  ?  A  brave  little  force,  well  officered, 
could  have  whipped  the  British  at  Bladensburg,  and 
now  Winfield  Scott,  with  two  thousand  regular  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  could  have  captured  or  killed  this 
whole  army  of  house-burners. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  and  so  many  stories 
filled  the  air  that  Mr.  Madison  thought  the  British 
were  always  at  his  heels.  So,  moving  further  into  the 
country,  he  found  a  cold  reception  among  the  outraged 
people,  who  bitterly  reproached  him  as  the  author  of 
the  country's  calamity.  Mrs.  Madison  also  escaped  to 
Virginia,  where  she  was  treated  with  even  more  indig- 
nity than  her  husband.  On  the  26th,  the  fugitives 
began  to  return  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Madison  pre- 
ceded her  husband.  For  two  days  the  President  had 
wandered  in  the  woods  of  Virginia,  hardly  able  to 
obtain  food  without  insult. 

The  Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  public  buildings 
and  treasures  burned,  the  seat  of  Government  aban- 
doned to  rapine !  This  was  the  climax  of  evils. 
There  could  be  no  apology  for  it.     It  made  the  darkest 
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spot  on  the  history  of  the  Administration.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison was  far  from  blameless.  Trusted  friends  had 
warned  him  of  the  designs  of  the  British.  But  he  still 
"apprehended"  no  danger  in  that  direction.  Words 
fail  to  express  the  contempt  and  disgust  with  which 
this  matter  may  now  be  viewed.  While  it  may  be 
safe  to  say  that  all  the  censure  heaped  upon  the 
President  was  not  deserved,  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  determine  how  far  or  how  little  he  was  responsible 
for  this  national  loss  and  disgrace,  which  neither  ex- 
planations, nor  apologies,  nor  partisan  hates  or  likes, 
nor  time  itself,  can  ever  erase. 

The  storm  of  indignation  in  which  the  President 
and  Cabinet  returned  to  Washington  was  immense. 
But,  strangely  enough,  this  soon  settled  down,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  head  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  His 
removal  was  asked,  and,  after  some  plain  words  be- 
tween him  and  the  President,  he  consented  to  with- 
draw from  Washington  on  the  pretext  of  a  visit  to  his 
family ;  but,  on  the  3d  of  September,  from  Baltimore, 
he  sent  his  resignation.  This  ended  forever  the  no- 
wise cordial  feelings  between  Mr.  Madison  and  General 
Armstrong.  But  it  did  by  no  means  end  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  case.  On  the  day  of  his  resigna- 
tion General  Armstrong  published  in  a  Baltimore  news- 
paper a  statement  concerning  the  part  he  took  in  the 
defense  of  Washington,  and  declared  the  charges  made 
against  him  mainly  untrue  or  maliciously  false,  among 
these  being  the  charge  that  the  foolish  burning  of  the 
Navy  Yard  was  done  by  his  order.  This  was  followed 
sometime  afterward  by  a  full  statement  of  his  relations 
and  official  conduct  with  the  Administration. 

This  led  Mr.  Madison  to  arrange  a  complete  review 
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of  the  case  in  his  own  defense,  which  covers  many 
pages  of  the  third  volume  of  his  "Writings,"  and  in 
which  he  very  emphatically  holds  Armstrong  respon- 
sible for  the  calamity  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Monroe  now  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of 
the  War  Office,  which  he  continued  to  perform  until 
March,  1815,  when  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia 
was  appointed  to  that  department. 

While  Ross  and  Cockburn  were  on  their  expedition 
to  Washington,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  figured  at 
Charleston  during  the  Revolution,  and  Admiral  Coch- 
rane sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  Sir  Peter  landed 
at  various  points  to  burn  the  houses  and  lay  waste  the 
country,  a  business  Cochrane  had  early  notified  Mr. 
Monroe,  it  was  designed  to  pursue  on  the  coast  in  re- 
taliation for  the  crimes  of  the  Americans  in  Upper 
Canada. 

On  the  30th  of  August  Sir  Peter  landed  in  the 
night  near  Rockhall  and  marched  to  surprise  a  body 
of  less  than  two  hundred  militia  under  Colonel  Reed. 
But  he  was  met  by  an  unexpected  resistance,  and  him- 
self fell  mortally  wounded. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  the  combined  British 
fleet,  bearing  Ross  and  his  army,  arrived  at  North 
Point  on  the  Patapsco,  where  a  landing  was  at  once 
effected  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  Port  McHenry 
and  Baltimore.  An  army  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
men  had  been  embodied  to  resist  the  purposes  of  the 
invaders,  and  the  indications  were  that  they  would 
meet  a  different  reception  from  that  on  the  Potomac. 
General  John  Strieker  was  sent  forward  with  a  consid- 
erable force  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
when  a  fight  ensued  in  which  the  British   General 
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Ross  was  killed.  That  night  Strieker's  command  was 
withdrawn  to  the  intrenchments  near  the  city.  On 
the  13th,  Colonel  Brooke,  who  had  taken  command  of 
the  British  forces,  advanced  within  full  view  of  the 
intrenchments  and  defenses  of  the  city,  where  he 
awaited  the  action  of  the  fleet. 

Cochrane  carried  on  a  furious  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry  on  that  day  and  the  following  night,  but 
with  little  effect.  He  even  undertook  to  carry  the  fort 
by  storm,  but  the  force  sent  for  this  purpose  was 
beaten  off,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the  undertaking. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  and  finding  the  force  under 
Congressman  Samuel  Smith  prepared  to  defend  the 
city  much  greater  than  they  could  bring  into  action, 
the  British  commanders  determined  to  abandon  the 
adventure.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
while  Cochrane  kept  up  a  furious  bombardment  of  the 
fort,  Brooke  retreated  to  the  ships,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  whole  fleet  sailed  down  the  Chesapeake. 
Cochrane  not  long  subsequently  gathered  up  all  the 
marauding  troops  on  the  coast,  and  with  his  entire 
fleet  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  await  re-enforce- 
ments from  England. 

One  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings which  ever  befell  this  country,  was  the  writing 
of  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner  "  by  Francis  Scott  Key, 
himself  one  of  America's  most  gentle  and  refined 
spirited,  talented  and  patriotic  sons,  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry.  The  following  copy  of 
the  great  National  Hymn,  and  the  interesting  account 
of  its  origin  and  its  author  are  taken  from  the  "  Balti- 
more American :" 
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The  Flag  and  the  Poet. 

0,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming; 
And  the  rockets  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 
0,  say,  does  that  Star-spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  lowering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  in  the  stream ; 
T  is  the  Star-spangled  Banner, — O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

And  where  are  the  foes  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  Star-spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

0,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation ! 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  Heaven-rescued  band 

Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation ! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust ;" 
And  the  Star-spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

"This  is  the  National  anthem,  born  of  the  genius  of  Francis 
Scott  Key,  of  Baltimore,  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  in  1814,  when  that  stronghold  was  successfully  defended 
against  the   attack  of  the   British   fleet  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
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George  Armistead,  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  this  defense,  and  the  Nation  was  given  its  anthem. 
The  flag  was  shown  in  the  procession  yesterday,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It  was  cheered,  it 
was  applauded  by  every  form  of  applause,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  parade  to  its  conclusion.  And  not  only  so;  many 
of  the  old  people  who  remembered  the  days  of  the  British 
invasion,  and  its  successful  resistance,  wept  at  sight  of  the  en- 
sign, and  at  one  point,  at  least,  those  from  the  crowd  rushed  for- 
ward and  kissed  it  reverently.  Every  line  relating  to  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner  is  read  with  interest. 

A  LETTER  FROM  CHIEF  JUSTICE  TANEY. 

"  Hence  we  print  in  full  the  following  letter,  written  by  Boger 
Brooke  Taney,  of  Baltimore,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States: 

'"Washington,  D.  C,  March  12, 1856. 

"  '  My  Dear  Sir, — I  promised  some  time  ago  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Key  which  led 
him  to  write  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner,"  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written.  The  song  has  become  a  National 
one,  and  will,  I  think,  from  its  great  merit,  continue  to  be  so,  es- 
pecially in  Maryland,  and  every  thing  that  concerns  its  author 
must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  his  children  and  descendants, 
and  I  proceed  to  fulfill  my  promise  with  the  more  pleasure  be- 
cause, while  his  song  shows  his  genius  and  taste  as  a  poet,  the 
incidents  connected  with  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written,  will  show  his  character  and  worth  as  a  man.  The 
scene  he  describes,  and  the  warm  spirit  of  patriotism  which  breathes 
in  the  song,  were  not  the  offspring  of  mere  fancy  or  poetic  imag- 
ination. He  describes  what  he  actually  saw.  And  he  tells  us 
what  he  felt  while  witnessing  the  conflict,  and  what  he  felt  when 
the  battle  was  over  and  the  victory  won  by  his  countrymen.  Every 
word  came  warm  from  his  heart,  and  for  that  reason,  even  more 
than  from  its  poetical  merit,  it  never  fails  to  find  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  listen  to  it.  You  will  remember  that  in  1814, 
when  the  song  was  written,  I  resided  in  Frederick,  and  Mr.  Key 
in  Georgetown.  You  will  also  recollect  that  soon  after  the  British 
troops  retired  from  Washington,  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  ships 
made  their  way  up  the  Potomac  and  appeared  before  Alexandria. 
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which  was  compelled  to  capitulate ;  and  the  squadron  remained 
there  some  days,  plundering  the  town  of  tobacco  and  whatever  else 
they  wanted.  It  was  rumored,  and  believed  in  Frederick,  that  a 
marauding  attack  of  the  same  character  would  be  made  on  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  before  the  ships  left  the  river.  Mr.  Key's 
family  were  still  in  Georgetown.  He  would  not,  and  indeed  could 
not  with  honor,  leave  the  place  while  it  was  threatened  by  the  en- 
emy, for  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  light  artillery,  commanded  by 
Major  Peter,  which  was  composed  of  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  had  uniformed  themselves  and  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  Government,  and  who  had  been  employed  in  active 
service  from  the  time  the  British  fleet  appeared  in  the  Patuxent 
preparatory  to  the  movement  upon  Washington.  And  Mrs. 
Key  refused  to  leave  home  while  Mr.  Key  was  thus  daily  ex- 
posed to  danger.  Believing,  as  we  did,  that  an  attack  would  prob- 
ably be  made  on  Georgetown,  we  became  very  anxious  about  the 
situation  of  his  family  ;  for  if  the  attack  was  made  Mr.  Key  would 
be  with  the  troops  engaged  in  the  defense,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  what  Would  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  his  family,  by  re- 
maining in  Georgetown,  might  be  placed  in  great  and  useless  peril. 
When  I  speak  of  we,  I  mean  Mr.  Key's  father  and  mother,  and 
Mrs.  Taney  and  myself;  but  it  was  agreed  among  us  that  I  should 
go  to  Georgetown  and  try  to  persuade  Mrs.  Key  to  come  away  with 
their  child^n  and  stay  with  me  or  with  Mr.  Key's  father  until  the 
danger  was  over.  When  I  reached  Georgetown  I  found  the  En- 
glish ships  still  at  Alexandria,  and  a  body  of  militia  encamped  in 
Washington,  which  had  been  assembled  to  defend  the  city.  But  it 
was  then  believed,  from  information  received,  that  no  attack  would 
be  made  by  the  enemy  on  Washington  or  Georgetown,  and  prepa- 
rations were  making  on  our  part  to  annoy  them  by  batteries  on 
shore  when  they  descended  the  river. 

"  '  The  knowledge  of  these  preparations  probably  hastened  their 
departure ;  and  the  second  or  third  day  after  my  arrival  the  ships 
were  seen  moving  down  the  Potomac.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  that  the  enemy  disappeared  Mr.  Richard  West  arrived  at  Mr. 
Key's,  and  told  him  that  after  the  British  army  passed  through 
Upper  Marlboro',  on  their  return  to  their  ships,  and  had  en- 
camped some  miles  below  the  town,  a  detachment  was  sent  back, 
which  entered  Mr.  Beanes's  house  about  midnight,  compelled  him 
to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  hurried  him  off  to  the  British  camp, 
hardly  allowing  him  time  to  put  his  clothes  on ;    that  he  was 

26— d 
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treated  with  great  harshness,  and  closely  guarded ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  his  friends  were  apprised  of  his  situation  they  hastened  to 
the  head -quarters  of  the  English  army  to  solicit  his  release,  but 
it  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  see 
him ;  and  that  he  had  been  carried  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
fleet.  And  finding  their  own  efforts  unavailing,  and  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  his  friends  in  and  about  Marlboro'  thought  it  advisable 
that  Mr.  West  should  hasten  to  Georgetown  and  request  Mr.  Key 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  his  going  on  board 
the  Admiral's  ship,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  Dr.  Beanes,  before  the  fleet  sailed.  It  was 
then  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  its  destination  was 
not  at  that  time  known  with  certainty.  Dr.  Beanes,  as  perhaps 
you  know,  was  the  leading  physician  in  Upper  Marlboro',  and 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him ;  was  the  family  physician  of  Mr.  West  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Key.  He  occupied  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Upper  Marlboro',  and  lived  very  handsomely,  and  his 
house  was  selected  for  the  quarters  of  Admiral  Cockburn,  and 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  when  the  British  troops 
encamped  at  Marlboro'  on  their  march  to  Washington.  These 
officers  were,  of  course,  furnished  with  every  thing  that  the  house 
could  offer;  and  they,  in  return,  treated  him  with  much  courtesy, 
and  placed  guards  around  his  grounds  and  outhouses  to  prevent 
depredations  by  their  troops.  But  on  the  return  of  the  army  to 
the  ships,  after  the  main  body  had  passed  through  the  town, 
stragglers  who  had  left  the  ranks  to  plunder,  or  from  some  other 
motive,  made  their  appearance  from  time  to  time,  singly  or  in 
small  squads,  and  Dr.  Beanes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  citizens  to  pursue  and  make  prisoners  of  them.  Informa- 
tion of  this  proceeding  was  by  some  means  or  other  conveyed  to 
the  English  camp,  and  the  detachment  of  which  I  have  spoken 
was  sent  back  to  release  the  prisoners  and  seize  Dr.  Beanes.  They 
did  not  seem  to  regard  him,  and  certainly  did  not  treat  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  but  as  one  who  had  deceived  and  broken  his 
faith  to  them. 

"  '  Mr.  Key  readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  mission  in  his  fa- 
vor, and  the  President  promptly  gave  his  sanction  to  it.  Orders 
were  immediately  issued  to  the  vessel  usually  employed  as  a  cartel 
in  the  communications  with  the  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  to  be  made 
ready  without  delay;  and  Mr.  John  S.  Skinner,  who  was  agent  for 
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the  Government  for  flags  of  truce  and  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
was  well  known  as  such  by  officers  of  the  fleet,  was  directed  to 
accompany  Mr.  Key.  And  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  were 
made  he  hastened  to  Baltimore,  where  the  vessel  was  to  embark ; 
and  Mrs.  Key  and  the  children  went  with  me  to  Frederick,  and 
thence  to  his  father's,  on  Pipe  Creek,  where  she  remained  until  he 
returned.  We  heard  nothing  of  him  until  the  enemy  retreated 
from  Baltimore,  which,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  was  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  he  left  us,  and  we  were  becoming  uneasy  about 
him,  when  to  our  great  joy  he  made-  his  appearance  at  my  house 
on  his  way  to  join  his  family.  He  told  me  that  he  found  the 
British  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  preparing  for  the  expe- 
dition against  Baltimore.  He  was  courteously  received  by  Admiral 
Cochrane  and  the  officers  of  the  army  as  well  as  the  navy.  But 
when  he  made  known  his  business  his  application  was  received  so 
coldly  that  he  feared  it  would  fail.  General  Ross  and  Admiral 
Cockburn,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Washington,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  spoke  of  Dr.  Beanes  in  very  harsh  terms, 
and  seemed  at  first  not  disposed  to  release  him.  It  however  hap- 
pened, fortunately,  that  Mr.  Skinner  carried  letters  from  the 
wounded  British  officers  left  at  Bladensburg  ;  and  in  these  letters 
to  their  friends  on  board  the  fleet  they  all  spoke  of  the  humanity 
and  kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  after  the}'  had 
fallen  into  our  hands.  And  after  a  good  deal  of  conversation  and 
strong  representations  from  Mr.  Key  as  to  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  Dr.  Beanes,  and  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  took  in  his  fate,  General  Boss  said  that  Dr. 
Beanes  deserved  much  more  punishment  than  he  had  received, 
but  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  a  return  for  the  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  to  his  wounded  officers  whom  he  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  at  Bladensburg,  and  upon  that  ground,  and 
that  only,  he  would  release  him.  But  Mr.  Key  was  at  the  same 
time  informed  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  would  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  fleet  for  some  days,  and  must  be  detained  until 
the  attack  on  Baltimore,  which  was  then  about  to  be  made,  was 
over.  But  he  was  assured  that  they  would  make  him  and  Mr. 
Skinner  as  comfortable  as  possible  while  they  detained  them. 
Admiral  Cochrane,  with  whom  they  dined  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  apologized  for  not  accommodating  them  in  his  own  ship, 
saying  that  it  was  crowded  already  with  officers  of  the  army,  but 
that  they  would  be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  frigate  Surprise, 
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commanded  by  his  sou ,  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane.  And  to  this  frigate 
they  were  accordingly  transferred.  Mr.  Key  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Beanes  before  General  Ross  consented  to  release  him. 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship  or 
the  Surprise,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  former.  He  found  him  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  among  the  sailors  and  soldiers ;  he 
had  not  had  a  change  of  clothes  from  the  time  he  was  seized ; 
was  constantly  treated  with  indignity  by  those  around  him,  and 
no  officer  would  speak  to  him.  He  was  treated  as  a  culprit  and 
not  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  And  this  harsh  and  humiliating  treat- 
ment continued  until  he  was  placed  on  board  the  cartel.  Some- 
thing must  have  passed  when  the  officers  were  quartered  at  his 
house  on  th*e  march  to  Washington,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
General  Ross,  bound  him  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English 
forces  until  the  troops  had  re-embarked. 

"It  is  impossible,  on  any  other  ground,  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  and  treated.  But  whatever 
General  Ross  and  the  other  officers  may  have  thought,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Dr.  Beanes  did  not  think  he  was  in  any  way  pledged 
to  abstain  from  active  hostilities  against  the  public  enemy.  And 
when  he  made  prisoners  of  the  stragglers  he  did  not  consider 
himself  as  a  prisoner  on  parole,  or  suppose  himself  to  be  violat- 
ing any  obligations  he  had  himself  incurred.  For  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  untainted  character  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  and 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  that  could  have  justified  such  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Key  imputed  the  ill  usage  he  received  to  the  influence 
of  Admiral  Cockburn,  who,  it  is  remembered,  while  he  com- 
manded in  the  Chesapeake,  carried  on  hostilities  in  a  vindictive 
temper,  assailing  and  plundering  defenseless  villages,  or  counte- 
nancing such  proceedings  by  those  under  his  command.  Mr. 
Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  continued  on  board  of  the  Surprise,  where 
they  were  very  kindly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  until  the 
fleet  reached  the  Patapsco,  and  preparations  were  making  for  land- 
ing the  troops.  Admiral  Cochrane  then  shifted  his  flag  to  the 
frigate  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  move  further  up  the 
river,  and  superintend  in  person  the  attack  by  water  on  the  fort. 
And  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  then  sent  on  board  their  own 
vessel,  with  a  guard  of  sailors  or  marines  to  prevent  them  from 
landing.  They  were  permitted  to  take  Dr.  Beanes  with  them, 
and  they  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  anchored  in  a 
position  which   enabled  them  to  see  distinctly  the  flag  at  Fort 
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McHenry  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  He  proceeded  then  with 
much  animation  to  describe  the  scene  on  the  night  of  the  bombard- 
ment. He  and  Mr.  Skinner  remained  on  deck  during  the  night, 
watching  every  shell  from  the  moment  it  was  fired  until  it  fell,  listen- 
ing with  breathless  interest  to  hear  if  an  explosion  followed.  While 
the  bombardment  continued  it  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  fort  had 
not  surrendered.  But  it  suddenly  ceased  some  time  before  day, 
and  as  they  had  no  communication  with  any  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
they  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  had  surrendered  or  the  attack 
upon  it  had  been  abandoned.  They  paced  the  deck  for  the  residue 
of  the  night  iu  painful  suspense,  watching  with  intense  anxiety 
the  return  of  day,  and  looking  every  few  minutes  at  their  watches 
to  see  how  long  they  must  wait  for  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  dawned, 
and  before  it  was  light  enough  to  see  objects  at  a  distance,  their 
glasses  were  turned  to  the  fort,  uncertain  whether  they  should  see 
there  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  flag  of  the  enemy.  At  length 
the  light  came,  and  they  saw  that  "our  flag  was  still  there."  And 
as  the  day  advanced  they  discovered,  from  the  movements  of  the 
boats  between  the  shore  and  the  fleet,  that  the  troops  had  been 
roughly  handled,  and  that  many  wounded  men  were  carried  to  the 
ships.  At  length  he  was  informed  that  the  attack  on  Baltimore 
had  failed,  and  the  British  army  was  re-embarking,  and  that  he 
and  Mr.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Beanes  would  be  permitted  to  leave 
them  and  go  where  they  pleased  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  on 
board  and  the  fleet  ready  to  sail.  He  then  told  me  that  under 
the  excitement  of  the  time  he  had  written  a  song,  and  handed  me 
a  printed  copy  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  When  I  had 
read  it  and  expressed  my  admiration,  I  asked  him  how  he  found 
time  in  the  scenes  he  had  been  passing  through  to  compose  such 
a  song  ?  He  said  he  commenced  it  on  the  deck  of  their  vessel,  in 
the  fervor  of  the  moment,  when  he  saw  the  enemy  hastily  retreat- 
ing to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag  he  had  watched  for  so 
anxiously  as  the  morning  opened ;  that  he  had  written  some  lines 
or  brief  notes  that  would  aid  him  in  calling  them  to  mind,  upon 
the  back  of  a  letter  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket ; 
and  for  some  of  the  lines,  as  he  proceeded,  he  was  obliged  to  rely 
altogether  upon  his  memory ;  and  that  he  finished  it  in  the  boat 
on  his  way  to  the  shore,  and  wrote  it  out  as  it  now  stands  at  the 
hotel  on  the  night  he  reached  Baltimore,  and  immediately  after  he 
arrived.  He  said  that  on  the  next  morning  he  took  it  to  Judge 
Nicholson,  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  and  he  was  so  much 
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pleased  with  it  that  he  immediately  sent  it  to  a  printer,  and 
directed  copies  to  be  struck  off  in  hand-bill  form  ;  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Key)  believed  that  it  had  been  favorably  received  by  the  Balti- 
more public. 

"Judge  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Key,  you  know,  were  nearly  con- 
nected by  marriage,  Mrs.  Key  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  being  sisters. 
The  Judge  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  and  had  at  one  time 
been  distinguished  among  the  leading  men  in  Congress,  and  was 
at  that  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Baltimore  Court,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland.  Notwithstanding  his  judicial  character,  which  ex- 
empted him  from  military  service,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a 
volunteer  company  of  artillery.  And  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, and  an  attack  on  the  fort  was  expected,  he  and  his 
company  offered  their  services  to  the  Government  to  assist  in  its 
defense.  They  were  accepted,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison 
during  the  bombardment.  The  Judge  had  been  relieved  from 
duty,  and  returned  to  his  family  only  the  night  before  Mr.  Key 
showed  him  his  song.  And  you  may  easily  imagine  the  feelings 
with  which,  at  such  a  moment,  he  read  it  and  gave  it  to  the  public. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Key  modestly  expressed  it,  favorably 
received.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  it  was  all  over  town,  and  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  took  its  place  at  once  as  a  National  song. 

"I  have  made  this  account  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
longer  than  I  intended,  and  find  that  I  have  introduced  incidents 
and  persons  outside  of  the  subject  I  originally  contemplated.  But 
I  have  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recalling  events  connected  in 
any  degree  with  the  life  of  one  with  whom  I  was  so  long  and  so 
intimately  united  in  friendship  and  affection,  ajid  whom  I  so 
much  admired  for  his  brilliant  genius  and  loved  for  his  many  vir- 
tues. I  am  sure,  however,  that  neither  you  nor  any  of  his  chil- 
dren or  descendants  will  think  the  account  I  have  given  too  long. 

"  With  great  regard,  dear  sir,  your  friend  truly. 

"R.  B.  Taney. 

"Charles  Howard,  Esq." 

The  events  recorded  in  these  few  pages  kindled  a 
war  enthusiasm  throughout  the  land,  and  for  the  time 
almost  crushed  the  spirit  of  party.  Even  New  Eng- 
land  was   aroused   in   spite   of  her  stubborn  leaders. 
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The  Administration  acquired  a  more  general  support, 
and  indeed  approached  a  degree  of  popularity  whieh 
increased  as  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  notwithstanding 
the  sad  memories  of  the  burned  Capital  and  an  easily 
devastated  coast.  Another  event  occurred  this  year, 
yet  to  be  mentioned,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through- 
out the  country,  and  served  greatly  to  elevate  popular 
enthusiasm. 

The  British  Government  had  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  at  the  north  in  a  single  campaign,  and 
for  this  purpose  was  gathering  a  large  force  of  veteran 
troops  under  Sir  George  Prevost  on  the  St.  Lawrence.. 

Plattsburgh  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Champlain  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  Saranac  River. 

General  Izard  had  left  here  three  thousand  troops 
under  Alexander  Macomb,  to  be  destroyed,  as  he  be- 
lieved, by  the  British.  But  Macomb  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  He  at  once  called  upon  New  York  and 
Vermont  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  then  went  to  work 
himself.  It  was  with  him  a  matter  of  self-defense. 
Schemes  of  invasion  were  out  of  the  question.  By 
his  exertions  Plattsburgh  was  soon  in  a  condition  to 
withstand  the  most  formidable  assault,  when  brave 
men  filled  the  works. 

On  the  8th.  of  September,  1814,  General  Prevost 
arrived  before  this  place  with  twelve  thousand  experi- 
enced European  soldiers.  But  this  much  he  had  not 
been  able  to  do  without  meeting  stubborn  resistance. 
Macomb  now  again  appealed  to  Governor  Chittenden 
of  Vermont  to  send  men  to  him.  Chittenden  again 
fell  back  on  the  foolish  and  unpatriotic  dogma  then 
popular  in  New  England,  that  State  troops  could  not 
be  ordered  out  of  the  State  to  which  they  belonged, 
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and  merely  caused  a  call  to  be  made  for  volunteers. 
The  people  of  the  little  State  were  outraged  at  this 
dastardliness,  and  without  waiting  for  executive  au- 
thority, when  they  heard  the  boom  of  Macomb's  guns, 
hundreds  pf  them  crossed  the  Lake  and  joined  him  at 
Plattsburgh.  The  little  fleet  at  last  completed  on 
Lake  Champlain,  consisted  of  four  war  vessels,  the 
largest  of  26  guns,  and  ten  galleys,  all  bearing  86 
guns  and  850  men,  in  command  of  Commodore  T. 
Macdonough. 

About  the  1st  of  September,  Macdonough  sailed 
into  Plattsburgh  Bay  and  anchored  his  fleet  in  two 
lines  with  the  galleys  in  the  rear  of  his  large  vessels, 
the  Saratoga,  the  flag-ship,  being  in  the  center  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  .Bay.  At  the  foot  of  the  Lake 
the  British  had  also  built  a  fleet  of  four  large  vessels, 
the  Confiance,  of  32  guns,  the  flag-ship,  being  the 
largest,  and  thirteen  galleys,  all  carrying  96  guns,  and 
a  thousand  men. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  11th,  the  enemy's 
fleet,  under  Commodore  Downie  came  in  sight,  and 
after  a  little  maneuvering  entered  the  bay  and  an- 
chored within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Americans. 

When  the  British  fleet  came  in  sight  Macdonough 
called  his  officers  together,  read  a  Church  service, 
asked  the  Lord  to  favor  his  cause,  and  then  took  his 
position  at  one  of  his  long  twenty-four-pounder  guns. 
Macdonough  sighted  and  fired  the  first  gun  from  the 
Saratoga,  and  the  other  American  vessels  at  once  be- 
gan the  battle. 

The  New  York  hills  were  covered  with  anxious  and 
excited  spectators,  and  even  the  distant  shore  of  Ver- 
mont was  lined  with  men  and  women  eager  to  catch  a 
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sound  of  triumph  from  the  other  side  of  the  beautiful 
lake.  Macdonough  was  several  times  struck  with 
pieces  of  shells,  but  still  he  stood  by  his  gun.  Early 
in  the  engagement  the  brave  English  commander, 
Downie,  had  fallen,  and  death  concealed  from  him  the 
fate  of  his  little  fleet.  The  flag-ships  in  both  fleets 
were  fast  becoming  unmanageable  wrecks.  The  officers 
of  the  Confiance  attempted  to  wind  their  vessel  around 
for  a  new  broadside,  but  this  they  were  unable  to  do. 
The  battle  now  rested  on  the  success  of  this  difficult 
maneuver.  The  battle  sides  of  both  leading  vessels 
were  useless.  Macdonough  was  successful  in  turning, 
and  the  Briton  struck  her  colors.  The  other  large 
vessels  also  surrendered,  ten  of  the  galleys  only  escap- 
ing. When  the  smoke  cleared  from  the  scene,  the 
army  of  Macomb  and  the  hundreds  of  spectators  sent 
up  cheer  after  cheer,  greatly  to  the  fear  and  mortifica- 
tion of  Sir  George  Prevost  and  his  twelve  thousand 
veterans  from  the  fields  of  Spain  and  France. 

While  the 'battle  on  the  Lake  was  in  progress  Pre- 
vost had  made  an  attack  with  his  main  army  in  three 
divisions  on  the  fort,  but  was  repulsed  with  consid- 
erable loss.  The  battle  was  over.  The  day  ended  in 
a  night  of  storm,  in  which  the  British  army  retreated 
into  Canada;  and  the  grand  invasion,  from  which  noth- 
ing great  ever  could  have  been  wisely  expected,  was 
worse  than  a  failure. 

McDonough  (Macdonough)  announced  the  result  in 
few  words  as  follows,  and  modestly  assigned  the  vic- 
tory to  the  Lord  : 

"  U.  States'  Ship,  Saratoga,  off  Plattsbueg,  Sept.  11. 
"  Sie  : — The  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signal 
victory  on   Lake   Champlain,  in  the  capture  of  one  frigate,  one 
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brig,  and  two  sloops  of  war  of  the  enemy.     I  have  the  honor  to 
be  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant. 

"T.  Macdonough,  Com. 
"  Hon.  Wm.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

Duncan  McArthur  with  a  few  hundred  mounted 
men  made  a  successful  raid  into  Canada  from  Detroit; 
and,  indeed,  not  excepting  the  burning  of  the  Capital, 
there  was  little  occurred  this  year  which  did  not 
strengthen  the  American  cause. 

The  battle  of  Fort  Bowyer  in  Mobile  Bay,  the  cap- 
ture of  Pensacola,  and  other  movements  of  General 
Jackson  preceding  the  wonderful  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, may  be  found  in  some  degree  of  detail  in  an- 
other volume  of  this  work. 

Naval  operations  this  year,  under  the  strict  English 
blockade,  were  necessarily  limited.  Yet  some  brilliant 
cruises  were  made,  especially  by  the  Peacock  and  Wasp, 
that  of  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  daring  on  rec- 
ord, and  her  unknown  and  sad  fate  greatly  increased 
the  interest  attached  to  it. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Wasp  got  out  of  harbor 
at  Portsmouth,  and  sailed  for  the  English  Channel. 
On  the  28th  of  the  following  month  she  attacked  the 
British  war  brig,  Reindeer,  of  equal  power,  and  after  a 
desperate  fight  captured  and  burned  her.  Captain 
Manners  of  the  Reindeer  was,  perhaps,  as  brave  a  man 
as  ever  commanded  a  ship.  When  he  saw  that  the 
Yankee  was  his  superior  in  seamanship  and  in  the 
handling  of  his  guns,  he  ran  his  vessel  into  the  Wasp 
with  a  view  of  boarding;  but  in  this,  too,  he  was  un- 
successful. After  being  several  times  wounded,  and 
having  the  calves  of  both  of  his  legs  shot  away,  he 
still  fought  on ;  and  at  last,  in  a  final  effort  to  board 
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the  American,  he  fell  dead  on  the  deck  of  his  own 
vessel. 

The  purpose  of  Blakely,  the  commander  of  the 
Wasp,  in  leaving  the  dangerous  American  coast,  was 
to  prey  upon  unprotected  British  merchantmen  on  the 
coast  of  England.  Of  these  he  had  already  captured 
quite  a  number.  His  vessel  was  an  extraordinarily 
fast  sailor,  and  one  of  his  daring  feats  was  running 
into  fleets  of  these  vessels  escorted  by  heavy  war 
ships,  and  cutting  out  and  carrying  off  one  of  them 
without  injury  to  himself.  On  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  September,  he  ran  upon  the  Avon,  an  18  gun  sloop, 
with  which  he  had  a  severe  conflict,  and  when  in  the 
act  of  taking  possession  of  her,  discovered  two  men-of- 
war  within  easy  gunshot  bearing  down  upon  him.  He 
abandoned  his  prize,  and  at  once  filling  his  sails  glided 
out  of  danger.  He  subsequently  captured  the  Atlanta, 
of  8  guns,  and  several  other  merchantmen.  On  the 
22d  of  September,  the  Wasp  and  her  brave  commander 
and  crew  were  heard  of  for  the  last  time  forever. 
Many  stories  were  told  about  the  fate  of  this  noble 
little  sloop.  But  all  that  appears  certain  about  it  is 
that  she  and  the  daring  spirits  who  manned  her,  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  stormy  deep. 
It  was,  perhaps,  safely  conjectured  that  she  was  cap- 
sized and  sunk  when  flying  for  life. 

The  Peacock,  commanded  by  Captain  Harrington, 
made  a  successful  cruize  this  year;  and  on  the  29th 
of  April,  fell  in  with  a  fleet  conducted  by  the  war 
brig,  Epervier,  of  equal  strength,  and  captured  her. 

The  sloop,  Adams,  commanded  by  Captain  Morris, 
made  an  important  cruise,  but  finally  being  hard  pressed 
ran  into  Penobscot  Bay,  where  she  was  burned. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

WAR  OF  1812— SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— NEW  ORLEANS— 
THE  NAVY— PEACE  AGAIN. 

ACCORDING  to  a  special  call  of  the  President, 
Congress  assembled  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1814,  in  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  until  the  3d  of  March,  1815.  On  the 
next  day,  Tuesday,  20th,  by  his  private  secretary, 
Edward  Coles,  the  President  delivered  to  a  quorum 
of  both  Houses,  the  following, 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

"  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  early  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  your 
session  of  the  present  year,  I  was  induced  to  call  you  together 
still  sooner,  as  well  that  any  inadequacy  in  the  existing  provisions 
for  the  wants  of  the  treasury  might  be  supplied,  as  that  no  delay 
might  happen  in  providing  for  the  result  of  the  negotiations  on 
foot  with  Great  Britain,  whether  it  should  require  arrangements 
adapted  to  a  return  of  peace,  or  further  and  more  effective  pro- 
visions for  prosecuting  the  war. 

"  That  result  is  not  yet  known.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  re- 
peal of  the  order  in  council  and  the  general  pacification  in  Europe, 
which  withdrew  the  occasion  on  which  impressments  from  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  practiced,  suggest  expectations  that  peace  and 
amity  may  be  re-established,  we  are  compelled,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  accept  the  offered 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by  the  delays  in  giving  effect 
to  its  own  proposal  of  a  direct  negotiation,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
principles  and  manner  in  which  the  war  is  now  avowedly  carried 
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on,  to  infer  that  a  spirit  of  hostility  is  indulged,  more  violent  than 
ever,  against  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  this  country. 

' '  This  increased  violence  is  best  explained  by  the  two  impor- 
tant circumstances,  that  the  great  contest  in  Europe  for  an  equi- 
librium guaranteeing  all  its  states  against  the  ambition  of  any,  has 
been  closed  without  any  check  on  the  overbearing  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  ocean ;  and  that  it  has  left  in  her  hands  disposable 
armaments,  with  which,  forgetting  the  difficulties  of  a  remote  war 
with  a  free  people,  and  yielding  to  the  intoxication  of  success,  with 
the  example  of  a  great  victim  to  it  before  her  eyes,  she  cherishes 
hopes  of  still  further  aggrandizing  a  power  already  formidable  in 
its  abuses  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  civilized  and  commercial  world. 

' '  But  whatever  may  have  inspired  the  enemy  with  these  more 
violent  purposes,  the  public  councils  of  a  nation  more  able  to 
maintain  than  it  was  to  acquire  its  independence,  and  with  a  de- 
votion to  it  rendered  more  ardent  by  the  experience  of  its  bless- 
ings, can  never  deliberate  but  on  the  means  most  effectual  for  de- 
feating the  extravagant  views  or  unwarrantable  passions  with 
which  alone  the  war  can  now  be  pursued  against  us. 

"  In  the  events  of  the  present  campaign,  the  enemy  with  all 
his  augmented  means  and  wanton  use  of  them  has  little  ground 
for  exultation,  unless  he  can  feel  it  in  the  success  of  his  recent 
enterprises  against  this  metropolis  and  the  neighboring  town  of 
Alexandria,  from  both  of  which  his  retreats  were  as  precipitate  as 
his  attempts  were  bold  and  fortunate.  In  his  other  incursions  on 
our  Atlantic  frontier,  his  progress,  often  checked  and  chastised  by 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  neighboring  citizens,  has  had  more  effect 
in  distressing  individuals  and  in  dishonoring  his  arms  than  in  pro- 
moting any  object  of  legitimate  warfare.  And  in  the  two  instances 
mentioned,  however  deeply  to  be  regretted  on  our  part,  he  will 
find  in  his  transient  success,  which  interrupted  for  a  moment  only 
the  ordinary  public  business  at  the  seat  of  Government,  no  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  character  with  the  world,  by  his  violations 
of  private  property  and  by  his  destruction  of  public  edifices  pro- 
tected as  monuments  of  the  arts  by  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 

"  On  our  side  we  can  appeal  to  a  series  of  achievements  which 
have  given  new  luster  to  the  American  arms.  Besides  the  brill- 
iant incidents  in  the  minor  operations  of  the  campaign,  the  splen- 
did victories  gained  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  by  the 
American  forces  under  Major-General  Brown  and  Brigadiers  Scott 
and  Gaines,  have  gained  for  these  heroes,  and  their  emulating 
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companions,  the  most  unfading  laurels,  and  having  triumphantly- 
tested  the  progressive  discipline  of  the  American  soldiery,  have 
taught  the  enemy  that  the  longer  he  protracts  his  hostile  efforts 
the  more  certain  and  decisive  will  be  his  final  discomfiture. 

"  On  our  southern  border  victory  has  continued  also  to  follow 
the  American  standard.  The  bold  and  skillful  operations  of 
Major-General  Jackson,  conducting  troops  drawn  from  the  militia 
of  the  States  least  distant,  particularly  of  Tennessee,  have  subdued 
the  principal  tribes  of  hostile  savages,  and  by  establishing  a  peace 
with  them  preceded  by  recent  and  exemplary  chastisement,  has 
best  guarded  against  the  mischief  of  their  co-operation  with  the 
British  enterprises  which  may  be  planned  against  that  quarter  of 
our  country.  Important  tribes  of  Indians  on  our  north-western 
frontier  have  also  acceded  to  stipulations  which  bind  them  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  consider  our  enemy  as 
theirs  also. 

"  In  the  recent  attempt  of  the  enemy  on  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
defended  by  militia  and  volunteers,  aided  by  a  small  body  of  reg- 
ulars and  seamen,  he  was  received  with  a  spirit  which  produced 
a  rapid  retreat  to  his  ships,  while  a  concurrent  attack  by  a  large 
fleet  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  steady  and  well-directed  fire 
from  the  fort  and  batteries  opposed  to  it. 

"  In  another  recent  attack  by  a  powerful  force  on  our  troops 
at  Plattsburg,  of  which  regulars  made  a  part  only,  the  enemy, 
after  a  perseverance  for  many  hours,  was  finally  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat,  with  our  gallant  bands  pressing 
upon  them. 

"On  the  lakes,  so  much  contested  throughout  the  war,  the 
great  exertions  for  the  command  made  on  our  part  have  been  well 
repaid.  On  Lake  Ontario  our  squadron  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  in  a  condition  to  confine  that  of  the  enemy  to  his  own 
port,  and  to  favor  the  operations  of  our  land  forces  on  that  frontier. 

"A  part  of  the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  has  been  extended 
into  Lake  Huron,  and  has  produced  the  advantage  of  displaying 
our  command  on  that  lake  also.  One  object  of  the  expedition 
was  the  reduction  of  Mackinaw,  which  failed  with  the  loss  of  a 
few  brave  men,  among  whom  was  an  officer  justly  distinguished 
for  his  gallant  exploits.  The  expedition,  ably  conducted  by  both 
the  land  and  the  naval  commanders,  was  otherwise  highly  valu- 
able in  its  effects. 

"  On  Lake   Champlain,  where  our  superiority  had   for  some 
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time  been  undisputed,  the  British  squadron  lately  came  into  ac- 
tion with  the  American,  commanded  by  Captain  Macdonough.  It 
issued  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The  best 
praise  for  this  officer  and  his  intrepid  comrades  is  in  the  likeness 
of  his  triumph  to  the  illustrious  victory  which  immortalized  an- 
other officer,  and  established  at  a  critical  moment  our  command 
of  another  lake. 

"  On  the  ocean  the  pride  of  our  naval  arms  has  been  amply 
supported.  A  second  frigate  has  indeed  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  loss  is  hidden  in  the  blaze  of  heroism  with 
which  she  was  defended.  Captain  Porter,  who  commanded  her, 
and  whose  previous  career  had  been  distinguished  by  daring  en- 
terprise and  by  fertility  of  genius,  maintained  a  sanguinary  contest 
against  two  ships,  one  of  them  superior  to  his  own,  and  under  other 
severe  disadvantages,  till  humanity  tore  down  the  colors  which 
valor  had  nailed  to  the  mast.  This  officer  and  his  brave  comrades 
have  added  much  to  the  rising  glory  of  the  American  flag,  and 
have  merited  all  the  effusions  of  gratitude  which  the  country  is 
ever  ready  to  bestow  on  the  champions  of  its  rights  and  of  its  safety. 

"  Two  smaller  vessels  of  war  have  also  become  prizes  to  the  en- 
emy, but  by  a  superiority  of  force  which  sufficiently  vindicates  the 
reputations  of  their  commanders ;  while  two  others,  one  com- 
manded by  Captain  Warrington,  the  other  by  Captain  Blakely, 
have  captured  British  ships  of  the  same  class,  with  a  gallantry 
and  good  conduct  which  entitle  them  and  their  companions  to  a 
just  share  in  the  praise  of  their  country. 

"  In  spite  of  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  accumulated  on  our 
coast,  our  private  cruisers  also  have  not  ceased  to  annoy  his  com- 
merce and  to  bring  their  rich  prizes  into  our  ports ;  contributing 
thus,  with  other  proofs,  to  demonstrate  the  incompetency  and  ille- 
gality of  a  blockade,  the  proclamation  of  which  is  made  the  pre- 
text for  vexing  and  discouraging  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers 
with  the  United  States. 

"To  meet  the  extended  and  diversified  warfare  adopted  by 
the  enemy,  great  bodies  of  militia  have  been  taken  into  service 
for  the  public  defense  and  great  expenses  incurred.  That  the  de- 
fense everywhere  may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more  econom- 
ical, Congress  will  see  the  necessity  of  immediate  measures  for 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  of  enlarging  the  provis- 
ion for  special  corps,  mounted  and  unmounted,  to  be  engaged  for 
longer  periods  of  service  than  are  due  from  the  militia.     I  ear- 
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nestly  renew,  at  the  same  time,  a  recommendation  of  such  changes 
in  the  system  of  the  militia,  as,  by  classing  and  disciplining  for  the 
most  prompt  and  active  service  the  portions  most  capable  of  it, 
will  give  to  that  great  resource  for  the  public  safety  all  the  requi- 
site energy  and  efficiency. 

"  The  moneys  received  into  the  treasury  during  the  nine 
months  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  near  eleven  millions  were  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  remainder  derived  from  loans.  The 
disbursements  for  public  expenditures  during  the  same  period  ex- 
ceeded thirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and  left  in  the  treasury,  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  near  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  demands 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year,  already  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  an  extension  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  will  render  it  necessary  that  large  sums  should  be 
provided  to  meet  them. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  national  affairs  Congress  will  be  urged 
to  take  up,  without  delay,  as  well  the  subject  of  pecuniary  supplies 
as  that  of  military  force,  and  oji  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
extent  and  character  which  the  war  has  assumed.  It  is  not  to  be 
disguised  that  the  situation  of  our  country  calls  for  its  greatest 
efforts.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in  men  and  money,  on  the  land 
and  on  the  water.  Availing  himself  of  fortuitous  advantages,  he 
is  aiming  with  his  undivided  force  a  deadly  blow  to  our  growing 
prosperity,  perhaps  at  our  national  existence.  He  has  avowed  his 
purpose  of  trampling  on  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  and  given 
earnests  of  it  in  the  plunder  and  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property.  In  his  pride  of  maritime  dominion,  and  in  his  thirst 
of  commercial  monopoly,  he  strikes  with  peculiar  animosity  at  the 
progress  of  our  navigation  and  our  manufactures.  His  barbarous 
policy  has  not  even  spared  those  monuments  of  the  arts  and  models 
of  taste  with  which  our  country  had  enriched  and  embellished  its 
infant  metropolis.  From  such  an  adversary,  hostility  in  its  great- 
est force  and  worst  forms  may  be  looked  for.  The  American  people 
will  face  it  with  the  undaunted  spirit  which  in  their  Eevolutionary 
struggle  defeated  his  unrighteous  projects.  His  threats,  and  his 
barbarities,  instead  of  dismay,  will  kindle  in  every  bosom  an  in- 
dignation not  to  be  extinguished  but  in  the  disaster  and  expulsion 
of  such  cruel  invaders.  In  providing  the  means  necessary,  the 
National  Legislature  will  not  distrust  the  heroic  and  enlightened 
patriotism  of  its  constituents.     They  will  cheerfully  and  proudly 
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bear  every  burden  of  every  kind  which  the  safety  and  honor  of 
the  nation  demand.  We  have  seen  them  everywhere  paying  their 
taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the  greatest  promptness  and  alac- 
rity. We  see  them  rushing  with  enthusiasm  to  the  scenes  where 
danger  and  duty  call.  In  offering  their  blood  they  gave  the  surest 
pledge  that  no  other  tribute  will  be  withheld. 

"Having  forborne  to  declare  war  until  to  other  aggressions  had 
been  added  the  capture  of  nearly  a  thousand  American  vessels,  and 
the  impressment  of  thousands  of  American  seafaring  citizens,  and 
until  a  final  declaration  had  been  made  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  that  her  hostile  orders  against  our  commerce  would  not 
be  revoked  but  on  conditions  as  impossible  as  unjust,  while  it  was 
known  that  these  orders  would  not  otherwise  cease  but  with  a 
war  which  had  lasted  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which,  according 
to  appearances  at  that  time,  might  last  as  many  more ;  having 
manifested,  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  proper  mode,  a  sincere 
desire  to  arrest  the  effusion  of  blood  and  meet  our  enemy  on 
the  ground  of  justice  and  reconciliation,  our  beloved  country,  in 
still  opposing  to  his  persevering  hostility  all  its  energies,  with  an 
undiminished  disposition  toward  peace  and  friendship  on  honorable 
terms,  must  carry  with  it  the  good  wishes  of  the  impartial  world, 
and  the  best  hopes  of  support  from  an  omnipotent  and  kind 
Providence." 

This  message  was  certainly  still  warlike  enough, 
although  the  peace  partisans  thought  they  had  occa- 
sion to  be  gratified  with  the  evidences  of  a  more  mod- 
erate disposition.  And  especially  were  they  pleased 
with  the  spirit  of  the  President's  communications  early 
put  before  Congress  concerning  negotiations  then  going 
on  in  Europe,  and  the  character  of  the  instructions 
to  the  American  Commissioners.  Many  of  these  men 
were  apparently  willing  to  have  peace  on  any  terms, 
and  they  were  now  ready  to  applaud  the  wisdom  or 
folly  which  would  abandon  even  the  last  principle  on 
which  the  war  was  prosecuted.  The  claims  and 
principles  which  the  negotiators  were  instructed  to 
insist  upon,  on  the  part  of  this  country  at  the  outset, 
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were  not  in  keeping  with  the  views  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, and  now  that  the  Administration  had  delib- 
erately empowered  the  commissioners  to  waive  most 
conditions  formally  held  as  essential,  was  with  them 
very  strong  ground  for  congratulation.  The  necessity 
and  propriety,  and  even  the  justice  of  the  war,  they  had 
denied  in  every  form.  And  even  at  this  late  date, 
when  it  came  to  provide  for  the  increased  expense,  now 
unavoidably  pressing  on  the  Administration,  the  old 
cry  of  the  injustice  and  the  impropriety  of  the  war 
was  prated  in  Congress. 

"The  war  was  denounced  as  unjust,  as  well  as  unnecessary, 
and  as  being  exceedingly  oppressive  to  the  people,  whose  course 
of  profitable  business  had  been  so  greatly  interrupted." 

So  wrote  the  staid  and  fair  Federalist,  Alden 
Bradford.  It  was  the  old  matter  of  "profitable  busi- 
ness," of  human  cupidity,  of  grasping  avarice,  against 
manly  principle,  and  the  self-sacrifice  it  begets. 

The  measure  introduced  at  this  session  providing 
for  a  direct  tax  of  six  millions  annually,  while  the 
necessity  for  it  continued,  and  which  became  a  law, 
was  opposed  with  great  vehemence,  as  were  most 
other  acts  made  necessary  by  the  state  of  war.  The 
Federalists  had  become  the  champions  and  guardians 
of  the  Constitution,  which  they  deemed  the  war  party 
always  on  the  point  of  infringing.  They  were  now, 
for  the  time,  the  "strict  constructionists,"  and  no 
step,  however  essential,  was  allowed  to  pass  without 
exposure  to  the  test  held  up  by  these  unreasonable 
and  narrow  obstructionists.  If  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  in  Congress  were  not  always 
wise  and  the  best,  the  minority  party  was  unable  to 
present  better,  nor  was  it  able  to  reach  the  degree  of 
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ordinary  wisdom  which  made  it  binding  on  every  man 
to  support  some  plan  to  give  necessary  strength  and 
superiority  to  the  Government  over  its  enemies.  The  • 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  States  were  discussed  during 
the  winter  of  1814,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  with  a 
degree  of  intemperance,  extravagance,  and  folly  never 
again  heard  of  in  New  England.  Most  of  the  work 
of  the  session  related  to  the  finances  and  the  war.  A 
bill  was  presented  for  establishing  or  rechartering  the 
"Bank  of  the  United  States,"  and  although  both 
Houses  finally  agreed  to  the  measure,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1815,  the  President  returned  the  bill  with 
his  veto. 

A  bill  was  several  weeks  before  Congress,  which 
gave  the  President,  very  properly,  the  power  to  order 
the  militia  of  any  State  into  the  field,  through  subor- 
dinate officers,  in  cases  where  the  governors  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Executive.  But  this 
bill  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote.  This 
bill  also  provided,  with  equal  propriety,  for  drafts  of 
the  militia  where  they  would  not  volunteer  with  a  fair 
degree  of  alacrity.  It  was  said  that  this  whole  meas- 
ure was  met  by  "powerful"  arguments  on  the  grounds 
of  the  interference  with  the  privileges  of  citizens  en- 
rolled as  militia,  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  militia, 
and  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bill  generally.  But, 
it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  "powerful"  argu- 
ments ever  could  have  been  erected  on  such  grounds ; 
and  in  modern  times  charlatanry  and  demagoguery, 
not  statesmanship,  would  attempt  an  argument  on  such 
pretexts  in  time  of  war  and  national  extremity.  On 
the  17th  of  October,  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of 
War,   made   a  report   entirely   too  vigorous  even  for 
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many  of  the  Democrats  and  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion. For  the  next  campaign  he  proposed  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  troops  to  rank  as  regulars. 
To  raise  this  army  he  recommended  the  division  of  the 
freemen  into  classes,  each  class  furnishing  a  certain 
number  of  men,  and  where  the  quota  was  not  forth- 
coming, the  class  should  be  drafted  for  the  number. 
This  conscription  scheme  was  looked  upon  with  horror, 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government  duly 
discussed,  and  even  when  greatly  modified  by  the 
friends  of  the  Administration,  the  plan  was  rejected. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  also  presented  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  recruiting  the  navy,  which  was  held  to 
partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  revolting 
British  impressment  system.  This  met  the  same  fate 
as  Monroe's  plan.  A  great  outcry  was  also  made  over 
a  proposed  measure  providing  for  general  enlistments 
without  distinction  as  to  children,  that  is,  to  minors 
under  the  law.  In  times  of  peace  the  friends  of  these 
measures  would  not  have  favored  a  state  of  affairs  so 
disagreeable  to  many  of  the  people,  and  for  which  there 
would  have  been  no  need  ;  but  now  they  argued  that,  in 
the  absence  of  plans  that  appeared  wiser,  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  demanded  and  justified  these.  And  in  this 
judgment  they  were  undoubtedly  right.  If  the  Amer- 
icans had  thrown  down  their  arms  no  peace  negotiations 
at  Gottenburg  or  Ghent  would  have  been  of  any  avail. 
The  quality  of  England's  mercy  and  magnanimity  was 
well  known.  Would  she  not  have  dictated  the  terms  of 
peace  from  her  armies  throughout  the  United  States  ? 
Even  if  it  could  have  been  proven  that  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  contrary  to  the  privileges  previously  ac- 
corded to  the  States,  were  opposed  to  the  sentiments 
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of  a  factious  few  or  a  section,  or  even  if  there  had 
been  real  grounds  of  constitutional  cavil,  the  end 
would  have  justified  the  means.  Even  when  the 
emergency  was  upon  the  country,  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  for  a  peace-loving  and  money-getting  race  to  ap- 
preciate such  a  fact,  although  it  may  have  been  in  the 
only  way  possible  for  their  personal,  as  well  as  national, 
salvation.  No  strictly  republican  or  democratic  con- 
stitution could  ever  provide,  in  categorical  terms,  for 
all  the  possibilities  of  a  state  of  war.  This  the  Fed- 
eralists found  out  in  1798;  and  this  Mr.  Madison  and 
his  party  found  out  in  the  War  of  1812.  And  did 
either  of  these  parties  profit  by  their  knowledge,  or 
act  as  if  they  had  ever  acquired  it  by  sad  experience  ? 
The  peace  party  yearned  for  peace,  and  with  them 
the  end  justified  any  means  they  chose  to  employ. 
Was  this  spirit,  was  all  of  this  kind  of  thing,  justifia- 
ble and  constitutional  ?  Was  it  according  to  the  "  com- 
pact," so  called,  which  was  to  be  perpetual,  to  be 
eternal?  Among  the  causes  set  forth  as  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  war  was  this,  that  it  interfered  with 
"profitable  business,"  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  with  money  and  ease-getting.  This  was  the 
simple  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  returning  to  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  What  relation  do  noble  and  manly 
principles  hold  to  prosperity  in  money-getting?  Is 
"  profitable  business "  above  every  thing  which  may 
appeal  to  the  attention  of  man  on  this  earth  ?  Is 
there  enough  in  this  for  a  man  to  take  it  in  exchange 
for  his  own  soul?  When  the  war  was  once  begun,  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
begun  were  well  founded  or  not,  the  obligations  to 
push  it  to  an  honorable  end  remained  imperative ;  and 
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the  obstructions  put  in  the  way  of  reaching  that  end, 
must  forever  remain  a  source  of  offense  and  con- 
demnation to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  their 
agents  and  instigators.  One  measure  passed  at  this 
session  of  Congress  was  very  agreeable  to  the  peace 
party  and  especially  to  States  to  the  east  where  that 
party  had  the  majority.  That  provided  for  calling  out 
the  militia  of  the  States,  and  using  them  for  State 
defense  while  the  Nation  bore  the  expense.  But  this 
was  one  of  the  least  commendable  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  during  the  war,  as  it  was  simply  preparing 
the  way  for  the  clashing  of  the  National  and  State  au- 
thorities, without  the  chances  of  compensating  benefits. 
Thus,  as  may  be  seen,  while  most  measures  of  impor- 
tance met  with  strong  opposition  in  Congress,  it  is  still 
true  that  at  no  time  since  the  outset  had  the  Adminis- 
tration been  supported  with  so  much  unanimity  as  at 
this  very  moment.  This  sentiment  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  report  from  the  commissioners  at  Ghent 
concerning  the  insulting  terms  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  England.  Mr.  Madison  was  politic  and  wise 
enough  to  lay  the  correspondence  before  Congress,  and 
also  to  cause  it  to  be  published  throughout  the  country. 
These  insulting  proposals,  including  the  giving  up  of 
northern  posts  and  even  all  rights  on  the  great  lakes 
and  other  things  always  enjoyed  by  this  country,  little 
else  than  asking  the  surrender  of  the  whole  country 
to  England,  were  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
strength  of  the  peace  party  and  the  great  desire  of 
the  American  people  for  peace  would  lead  the  Ad- 
ministration to  accept  any  terms.  The  British  min- 
isters were  again  mistaken.  The  propositions  excited 
general   indignation,  and  a  war-cry  arose   in   a   part 
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of  the  country  where  peace  at  any  rate  had  been  the 
main  theme.  Still  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  de- 
clared against  the  bill  for  enlisting  minors,  and  took 
steps  to  resist.  The  latter  State  even  ordered  the 
embodiment  o'f  ten  thousand  militia  which  might  be 
employed  against,  instead  of  for  the  execution  of  the 
orders  of  the  National  Executive.  No  man  in  all  the 
country,  perhaps,  felt  this  semi-armed  opposition  to 
the  Government  more  than  did  Mr.  Madison. 

The  prospects  of  peace  were  bad,  and  affairs  of 
the  country  were  gloomy  enough  under  the  old  inad- 
equate plan  of  yearly  enlistments  to  recruit  the  army. 
The  British  Government  was  preparing,  too,  for  a 
grand  campaign  on  the  Canadian  border,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Even  the  pros- 
pects of  successful  defense  could  not  have  presented 
other  than  an  appalling  picture  to  the  American  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  December,  1814,  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  of 
Massachusetts,  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  under  his  advice  and  direc- 
tion an  effort  was  made  to  give  some  kind  of  efficiency 
to  the  navy;  and  Congress  passed  an  act  providing 
for  building  a  number  of  war-cruisers,  and  enlisting 
seamen. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  British  army  met  its 
most  disastrous  defeat  at  New  Orleans.  This  event 
had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  country,  but  scarcely 
had. the  joyful  news  died  away,  when  the  British  vessel, 
Favorite,  arrived,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1815,  with 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  ratified  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  ever-welcome  word,  Peace,  now  flew  over  the  land, 
and  with  it  were  easily  solved  the  difficult  and  uncer- 
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tain  questions  before  Congress,  and  the  burdens  of 
war  lifted  from  the  country.  The  few  remaining  days 
of  the  session  were  now  taken  up  in  providing  for  the 
changed  state  of  public  affairs,  disbanding  the  army, 
and  other  necessary  matters  for  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic obligations. 

Although  the  terms  of  peace  had  been  agreed  to 
and  ratified  by  England  nearly  a  month  before  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  war  still  went  on  at  sea. 
The  few  American  national  war-vessels  and  the  numer- 
ous privateers  were  the  last  as  well  as  the  least  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  struggle.  From  the  outset  and 
all  the  time  the  advantage  had  mainly  been  on  the 
side  of  the  American  seamen.  Although  in  1813  and 
1814,  few  of  the  war-ships  could  get  out  of  the  ports 
under  blockade,  those  that  did  made  gallant  records. 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war 
were  made  by  the  privateersmen,  and  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  men  thus  engaged  as  for  other  sailors. 
One  of  these  vessels,  the  brig,  General  Armstrong,  of 
seven  guns  and  ninety  men,  was  attacked  in  the  neu- 
tral port  of  Fayal,  Portugal,  by  four  boat-loads  of  men 
from  the  Plantaganet,  a  ship  of  the  line,  of  74  guns, 
the  frigate,  Rota,  and  the  brig,  Carnation,  lying  in  the 
same  port.  But  Captain  Reid,  partaking  of  the  common 
sentiment  among  American  seamen  as  to  the  bad  faith 
and  unreliable  principles  of  Britons  of  the  same  pur- 
suit, suspecting  that  the  English  would  have  no  regard 
for  the  neutral  rights  of  his  little  vessel,  was  prepared, 
and  the  reception  they  met  apprised  them  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  At  midnight  of 
the  same  night  the  assault  was  renewed  by  fourteen 
launches  bearing  four  hundred  men.     A  terrible  battle 
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ensued  in  which  the  Americans  killed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  and  wounded  most  of  the  remaining  assail- 
ants. The  American  consul  made  an  attempt  through 
the  governor  of  the  place  to  have  the  character  of  the 
port  respected,  but  the  British  officers  never  gave  heed 
to  the  demands  of  weak  neutrals.  When  Reid  found 
that  he  could  not  save  his  vessel,  he  blew  a  hole  in 
her  bottom,  and  withdrew  to  an  old  convent  building 
near  by,  where  the  remaining  English  of  the  three 
war-vessels  were  unwilling  or  afraid  to  attack  him. 
In  this  desperate  battle  only  nine  of  the  ninety  Amer- 
icans were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  national  frigate,  Constitution,  under  Captain 
Stewart,  fought  and  captured  the  British  schooner, 
Nestor,  late  in  1814 ;  and  early  in  the  following  year, 
Stewart  fell  in  with  the  Cyane,  of  34,  and  the  Levant, 
of  22  guns,  and  after  a  long  and  hard  fought  moon- 
light battle,  captured  them  both,  and  with  one  of  the 
captured  vessels  eluded  the  pursuit  of  a  fleet  of  the 
enemy's  war  ships.  The  frigate,  President,  Captain 
Stephen  Decatur  commanding,  was,  after  a  running 
night  battle  of  several  hours'  duration,  captured  by 
three  British  war  vessels.  In  the  spring  of  1815, 
Captain  Biddle,  of  the  Hornet,  fought  and  captured  the 
Penguin  of  the  same  strength,  killing  and  wounding 
forty-two  of  the  enemy,  while  but  ten  of  his  own  crew 
were  wounded,  and  only  one  man  killed.  The  Hornet 
was  subsequently  chased  for  hours  by  a  British  vessel, 
but  succeeded  in  making  her  way  to  New  York,  where 
her  daring  crew  found  that  the  war  was  ended.  On  the 
last  day  of  June,  1815,  the  Peacock  fell  in  with  and,  with- 
out a  contest,  captured  the  British  sloop  of  war,  Nau- 
tilus, but  being  informed  by  the  officer  of  that  vessel 
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that  the   war  had  ended  on  the  24th   of   December, 
1814,  the  Briton  was  at  once  set  at  liberty. 

This  was  the  last  capture  of  the  war,  which  had 
thus  continued  on  the  ocean  long  after  the  declaration 
of  peace.  The  great  majority  of  the  naval  engage- 
ments fought  during  this  war  resulted  favorably  to  the 
Americans,  and  the  many  equal  and  unequal  contests 
clearly  established  the  superiority  of  the  Americans 
both  as  sailors  and  as  fighters.  As  to  where  lay  the 
superior  generalship  in  the  armies  of  the  two  nations, 
toward  the  close  of  the  war,  there  could  not  be  much 
greater  certainty.  As  to  the  matter  of  rapine  and 
cruelty  the  British  undoubtedly  were  at  the  head.  At 
Dartmoor,  seventeen  miles  within  the  country  from 
Portsmouth,  England,  were  the  prison  pens  of  several 
thousand  American  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  history 
of  this  place  must  remain  forever  a  disgraceful  page 
on  the  British  side  of  this  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WAR  OF  1812— TREATY  OF  GHENT— THE  HARTFORD 
CONVENTION. 

» 

BEFORE  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  there 
were  Englishmen  of  character  who  were  not  averse 
to  the  idea  of  surrendering  Canada  and  the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  United  States. 
This  sentiment  was,  to  some  extent,  perhaps  mainly, 
based  upon  the  view  that  it  would  be  better  in  every 
sense  for  both  nations,  if  this  transfer  were  made. 
This  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  supporters  of 
the  war  in  this  country,  and  Henry  Clay  in  his  enthu- 
siasm declared  that  peace  should  be  made  under  the 
walls  of  Quebec.  To  the  last,  even  when  the  war  be- 
came one  of  defense  on  the  part  of  this  country,  this 
scheme  of  conquest  and  annexation  was  maintained  by 
many  of  its  original  advocates,  and  even  to  this  day 
has  not  been  abandoned  with  entire  unanimity.  But 
New  England,  the  section  most  to  be  benefited,  was 
strong  in  opposition  to  this  project,  as  she  was  to  the 
war  on  any  grounds,  and  was  persistent  to  the  end 
in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Administration 
for  its  prosecution.  There  was  in  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  an  apparent  disposition  in  tlie  British 
Ministry  to  conciliate  New  England  at  the  outset,  and 
although  this  finally  gave  way  to  their  fixed  hatred 
for  republicanism  in  America  and  their  desire  to  put  it 
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down  everywhere,  the  disposition  toward  the  Eastern 
section  was  not  without  its  evil  influence. 

Since  the  Revolution  England  had  not  lost  sight 
of  her  sentiments  of  ill-will  towards  the  republican 
system  to  the  south  of  her  American  possessions,  in 
the  selection  of  her  agents  from  among  the  old  Tory 
elements.  During  the  early  stage  of  this  war,  the 
course  pursued  towards  the  Eastern  States  was  impor- 
tant to  England.  But  the  benefits  were  not  all  on  her 
side.  New  England  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  em- 
bargo and  non-importation  acts,  and  other  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  Government;  and  from  these  States  a 
large  illicit  trade  was  carried  on.  Thousands  of  barrels 
of  American  flour  fed  the  British  army  at  Halifax, 
and  a  constant  commercial  intercommunication  was 
kept  up  between  these  Eastern  State  people  and  the 
British.  The  extent  to  which  this  illicit  trade  was 
carried  on  was  one  just,  if  not  all-sufficient,  ground, 
for  the  advocacy  by  Mr.  Madison  of  the  embargo. 
Massachusetts  had  led  in  the  bold  measures  against 
Great  Britain  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  in 
Boston  Harbor,  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's 
Hill  her  people  inaugurated  the  great  struggle  for 
Independence.  Her  conduct  was  now  inexplicable  on 
conditions  which  can  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  this 
age.  And  to  crown  a  despicable  course  of  conduct 
she  suffered  the  Penobscot  valley  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  made  no  effort  to  recover  it; 
and  thus  it  remained  to  be  restored  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent.  And  with  all  her  opposition  to  the  war,  she 
finally  had  to  share  in  that  species  of  warfare  in  which 
the  proud  Britons  delighted.  Her  apparent  subservi- 
ency to  the  nation  she  had  so  uncompromisingly  fought 
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in  1776,  could  not  inspire  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  England.  What  could  England  see,  as  much  as  she 
would  have  enjoyed  its  benefits,  in  the  conduct  of  these 
States  hut  political  treachery,  and  a  sordidness  which 
would  sacrifice  every  thing  else  to  money  -getting  ? 
England  despised  this  section  for  these  things,  and,  at 
last,  seeing  that  no  good  could  come  to  her  from  such 
a  source,  the  system  of  savage  barbarities  practiced  on 
the  middle,  southern,  and  western  borders,  was  ex- 
tended to  it.  And  even  plunder  and  the  torch  many 
of  her  leading  men  were  accused  of  seeking  to  avert 
by  steps  looking  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  rather 
than  a  brave,  wise,  manly  effort  with  those  by  whom 
they  had  stood  in  the  Revolution,  ■and  to  whom  they 
were  pledged  then  and  forever  by  every  honorable  tie. 
The  Hartford  Convention,  assembled  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, December  15,  1814,  was  believed  then  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  be  the  out- 
birth  of  this  unpatriotic  condition  of  New  England, 
and  its  baneful  influences  on  the  affairs  of  the  country 
were  only  prevented  by  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

Whether  this  was  designed  by  its  founders  as  a 
treasonable  and  revolutionary  body  has  never  been 
clearly  established  by  its  critics  and  haters,  nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  eloquent  defense  of  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,'  or  the  weary  pages  of  Dwight's  history,  that  that 
was  not  its  character.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  be- 
came the  most  consequential  accuser  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  attempted  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  had 
some  purpose  looking  toward  an  eastern  confederacy, 
that  is,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  movement  begun  in  1803  and  the  following 
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year,  on  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
In  another  volume  of  this  work,  "Life,  Administra- 
tion, and  Times  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  many  details 
of  the  history  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  the 
disputes  concerning  it  may  be  found. 

It  is  true  that  the  disaffection  of  the  New  England 
States  began  in  the  change  of  the  administration  of 
the  General  Government  from  the  Federal  party  under 
the  Elder  Adams,  to  the  Democratic,  under  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, in  1801.  She  was  strongly  Federal  until  after 
the  war  of  1812.  One  of  her  greatest  sources  of  dis- 
affection was  the  growing  representative  power  of  the 
slave-holding  section,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
furnished  a  vast  territory  for  the  augmentation  of  this 
power.  Yet  nobody  can  believe  that,  whatever  the 
upshot,  had  the  Federal  party  remained  in  power,  to 
which  New  England  was  attached,  there  would  have 
been  any  deflection  on  her  part.  Rightly  did  Vice- 
President  Gerry  attribute  her  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  war,  to  measures  for  its  successful 
issue,  and  her  despicable  pandering  to  and  unlawful 
traffic  with  the  enemy,  mainly  to  partisan  passion. 
To  cover  this  madness  every  pretext,  however  fair, 
unreasonable,  or  disgusting,  was  advanced ;  and  the 
instruments  resorted  to  were  chiefly  the  press  and  the 
pulpit.  One  of  these  echoed  the  other,  however  un- 
reasonable and  unwise  the  theme. 

It  may  be  that  New  England  long  ago  atoned  for 
the  sins  of  this  period,  in  the  devotion  of  her  leading 
men  (even  of  those  at  that  time  of  doubtful  action), 
in  the  devotion  of  the  great  mass  of  her  people  to  the 
National  Union,  in  her  sacrifice  of  money  and  men  at 
every  demand,  and  finally  in  her  magnificent  patriotism 
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in  the  great  struggle  for  national  supremacy  in  the 
Rebellion  of  the  slave  section.  Still  the  Hartford 
Convention,  and  her  previous  reprehensible  conduct, 
must  remain  as  a  dark  spot  on  her  wonderful  history. 

Mr.  Madison  greatly  feared  the  outcome  of  all  this 
eastern  resistance ;  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  what 
he  clearly  saw  to  be  his  duty,  and  at  once  steps  were 
taken  to  thwart  any  evils  which  might  be  designed  by 
the  ill-advised  convention  at  Hartford. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  ingenious  and  well- 
managed.  The  conquest  of  Canada  had  not  been 
abandoned,  nor  had  the  result  of  the  campaign  of  1814 
discouraged  the  hope  of  the  final  success  of  the  scheme. 
A  favorable  termination  of  the  grand  campaign  planned 
for  1815,  was  among  the  well-grounded  probabilities. 
The  long-rejected  plan  of  striking  Halifax  and  crush- 
ing the  British  power  at  one  stroke  at  the  head,  was 
now  to  be  attempted  with  all  the  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  plan  it  was  wisely  determined  to  enlist 
the  New  England  people  by  an  appeal  to  their  political 
and  other  interests,  and  in  turning  them  from  their 
disaffection,  subserve  the  public  good.  While  cau- 
tiously putting  forward  the  designs  of  the  Administra- 
tion among  the  eastern  politicians,  it  was  also  arranged 
to  look  after  the  movements  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, and  if  necessary  take  military  control  of  its  ses- 
sions. For  this  diplomatic  and  military  service  was 
selected  a  brave,  popular,  and  courtly  soldier,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Thomas  S.  Jessup,  of  Kentucky,  a  man 
whose  patriotism  was  as  undoubted  as  his  almost 
matchless  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nor  was 
this  the  first  mission  to  that  quarter.  Every  phase 
of  New  England's  opposition  was  well  known  to  the 
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Administration ;    and  for  a  part  of  this  knowledge  it 
had  paid  dearly  enough. 

Among  Mr.  Monroe's  papers  was  found  'the  follow- 
ing receipt,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
with  sufficient  fullness : 

"  February  10,  1812. 
"Eeceived  of  John  Graham,  Esq.,  fifty  thousand  dollars  on 
account  of  public  services. 

"$50,000.  John  Henry." 

Graham  was  attached  to  the  State  Department 
under  Mr.  Monroe. 

A  recruiting  station  was  opened  at  Hartford,  and 
to  that  Colonel  Jessup  finally,  with  much  caution,  re- 
paired, and  began  the  ostensible  work  of  filling  his 
regiment.  As  far  as  possible  he  diligently  placed  be- 
fore the  Government  the  acts  of  the  convention,  the 
political  leaders,  and  the  words  of  the  press  and  pulpit. 
At  the  same  time  he  managed  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  the  favor  of  a  part  of  the  convention,  and  the 
officials  of  the  community,  while  he  positively  assured 
them  that  his  business  and  position  as  recruiting  officer 
of  the  Government  must  be  respected.  To  some  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  he  divulged  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  coming  campaign  in  which  New  England  was 
expected  to  take  an  important  hand,  and  which  it  was 
hoped  would  result  greatly  to  her  advantage  in  the 
Union.  But  after  three  weeks  in  session  the  conven- 
tion adjourned,  and  probably  its  real  purpose  and  work 
have  never  been  fully  divulged  or  understood,  as  its 
sittings  were  never  public.  The  three  members  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  result  of  the  convention  before  the  President  were 
unfortunate  in  the  extreme.     They  were  first  met  on 
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their  way  by  the  news  of  Jackson's  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  and  next  by  that  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
closing  the  war.  And  although  they  reached  Wash- 
ington they  did  not  appear  before  the  Executive,  and 
only  showed  themselves  to  a  few  friendly  members  of 
Congress.  As  the  shouts  of  joy  from  New  Orleans 
and  Ghent  resounded  throughout  the  land  these  agents 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  slunk  away  and  hurried 
to  their  homes  followed  by  the  execration  of  a  nation. 
No  great  amount  of  patriotism  and  wisdom  could  have 
been  involved  in  the  purposes  and  deliberations  of  the 
convention,  no  matter  how  inoffensive  they  really  might 
have  been  in  themselves  or  their  results,  and  from  the 
provoking  conduct,  which  through  a  series  of  years 
seemed  to  lead  to  it,  there  need  be  little  doubt  that  the 
convention  and  all  concerned  in  it,  deserved  the  stigma 
placed  upon  them  by  an  insulted  and  dishonored 
country. 

S.  G.  Goodrich  says  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a 
Lifetime :" 

"The  members  of  the  Hartford  Convention  were,  in  effect, 
chosen  by  the  people,  at  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  alarm,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  the  ways  and  means  to  avert  threatening, 
impending  evils.  All  felt  the  necessity  of  selecting  persons  of 
the  highest  wisdom,  prudence,  and  virtue,  and  never  was  a  choice 
more  happily  made.  Most  of  these  men  were,  indeed,  of  that  al- 
titude of  talent,  piety,  dignity,  and  patriotism,  which  partisan 
pigmies  naturally  hate,  by  the  inherent  antipathy  of  littleness  to 
greatness,  and  vice  to  virtue ;  but  in  New  England,  the  enlight- 
ened generation  among  whom  they  lived,  estimated  them  accord- 
ing to  their  true  merits.  These  never  believed  them  to  be  con- 
spirators; they  knew,  indeed,  the  facts  to  be  otherwise.  Even 
the  blinding  influence  of  party  spirit  has  never  made  the  better 
class  of  Democrats  in  New  England  believe  that  the  Convention 
meditated  treason.     As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  held  and 
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still  hold  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  assemblies  ever  convened  in  the  country." 

The  very  stilted  and  dogmatic  character  of  this 
eulogy  lays  it  open  to  suspicion  even  when  coming 
from  Peter  Parley.  Assertions  are  not  arguments  or 
proofs.  How  could  the  mass  of  people  hold  that  the 
Hartford  Convention  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest 
assemblies  ever  convened  in  this  country,  when  it  did 
nothing,  left  nothing,  from  which  it  could  be  judged  ? 
On  what  could  such  a  belief  have  been  founded  but 
stupidity  or  blind  partisan  sentiment,  the  very  thing 
Mr.  Goodrich  condemns  ?  It  left  no  great  monument 
of  its  wisdom,  no  honorable  legacy  to  the  country. 
By  its  works,  not  even  by  its  intentions,  could  that 
convention  be  judged  able  and  wise.  The  very  pur- 
pose for  which  the  few  wise  men  were  chosen,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Goodrich,  was  a  bad  and  unwise  purpose. 
"  At  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  alarm — to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  avert  threatening,  impending  evils."  It 
is  the  general  experience  of  people  and  nations  that 
self-constituted  assemblies,  assemblies  especially  set  up 
without  the  sanction  of  constituted  authority,  for  such 
purpose  at  such  times,  are  especially  to  be  feared,  and 
usually  result  to  the  detriment  of  public  peace  and 
good  ;  and  that  neither  wisdom  nor  ability  take  part 
in  their  origin,  or  characterize  their  proceedings. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  notoriety  it  gained  for 
respectability  or  any  thing  else  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
as  certainly  is  the  degree  of  attention  which  it  seems 
necessary  to  give  it  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  was  said  to  be  its  most  able  member, 
and  was  he  not  regarded  as  a  madman  even  before  his 
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good  work  was  done  in  developing  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  ? 

Of  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  treason  against  the 
convention,  Mr.  Goodrich  says  : 

"  The  foundation  of  this  tenacious  calumny  is  doubtless  to  be 
traced  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  having  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  political  associates,  the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts,  and  not 
being  elected  to  a  second  term  as  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
speedily  changed  his  politics,  and  made  a  disclosure,  real  or  pre- 
tended, to  Jefferson  in  1808,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federalists  of 
the  North,  taking  advantage  of  the  uneasiness  of  the  people  on 
account  of  the  distresses  imposed  upon  them  by  the  embargo, 
were  meditating  a  separation  from  the  Union,  and  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  of  all  things  the  most  likely  to  obtain  Demo- 
cratic belief,  and  to  excite  Democratic  horror." 

This  long,  ill-constructed  sentence  makes  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Adams  which  it  does  not  support,  and 
which  was  never  sustained  in  all  of  the  arguments  and 
efforts  of  his  New  England  adversaries.  The  sincerity 
of  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  "  Old  Man  Elo- 
quent "  eventually  shook  the  faith  of  the  "  masses " 
of  the  New  England  people  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  members  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  at  all 
events,  they  did  force  them  to  respect  and  honor  him ; 
nor  did  the  stand  he  took  against  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention come  in  the  way  of  the  generally  exalted  es- 
timate New  England  put  upon  him  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  remarkable  career.  The  light  of  time  augmented 
Mr.  Adams's  worth,  and  elevated  him  in  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen ;  while  all  fair  and  unfair  efforts  of 
partisan  defenders  of  and  other  apologizers  for  the 
Hartford  Convention  and  the  conduct  which  led  to  it, 
can  never  in  all  time  remove  from  it  the  stigma  it 
attached  to  the  character  of  its  members  and  friends. 
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For  many  years,  especially  out  of  New  England, 
the  idea  of  treason  and  secession  was  associated  with 
this  convention ;  and  among  Democrats  that  impression 
still  exists,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Even  men  of 
other  political  persuasions  are  not  often  well  fixed  in 
their  opinions  about  it.  The  general  conviction  has 
always  prevailed  among  the  fairest  men  everywhere 
that  the  convention  was  uncalled  for  and  unwise,  and 
many  of  these  have  esteemed  the  whole  affair  as  fac- 
tious in  the  extreme,  and  only  calculated  to  disturb 
further  the  already  excited  and  deplorable  condition 
of  the  country. 

Noah  Webster,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  and  whose  testimony  was 
certainly  not  readily  impeachable  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gerry,  stated  that  "  all  the 
reports  which  have  been  circulated  respecting  the  evil 
designs  of  that  convention  I  know  to  be  the  foulest 
misrepresentations ." 

Roger  Minot  Sherman,  nephew  of  Roger  Sherman, 
the  Signer,  and  others  equally  reputable,  gave  a  simi- 
larly emphatic  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  general  sentiment  concerning  its  designs. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1814,  a  few  men  met  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  to  talk  over  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  and  by  these  men  the  movement  was  started 
to  bring  about  concerted  action. 

This  Northampton  meeting  issued  an  address  to 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River.  It  was 
signed  by  Joseph  Lyman,  as  chairman,  and  referred  to 
the  "injustice  of  the  present  war,"  and  urged  the 
Legislature  to  adopt  some  measures  to  bring  it  to  a 
close.     The  great  burthen  of  this  appeal  was,  how- 
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ever,  not  the  injustice  of  the  war,  nor  the  hardships 
springing  from  it,  but  the  general  inequality  of  the 
workings  of  the  Government  as  bearing  upon  New 
England.  In  the  opinion  of  the  address  the  northern 
and  commercial  States  were  unable  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages to  which  they  were  entitled  without  a  change  in 
the  Constitution.  The  slave  representation  in  the 
South  gave  undue  weight  to  that  section  in  national 
affairs,  and  this  inequality  was  increased  by  creating 
new  States  in  the  acquired  territory.  And  the  great 
question  was,  "  Ought  the  Northern  States  to  acquiesce 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power?"  Slave  representation 
had  been  submitted  to  in  the  fundamental  compromise 
on  condition  that  the  North  should  be  protected  in  its 
commercial  privileges.  The  Northern  States  should 
not,  it  was  said,  bear  their  part  of  the  burdens  of  the 
Government  without  equal  benefits  from  it.  The  ad- 
dress stated  that  "  the  late  act  imposing  an  embargo  is 
subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty ;"  and 
closed  by  recommending  the  Legislature  (foolishly 
called  the  "General  Court")  of  Massachusetts  to  call 
a  convention  of  the  Northern  and  commercial  States 
to  consult  upon  measures  for  securing  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  which  would  insure  them  a  proper  repre- 
sentation, and  prevent  the  General  Government  exer- 
cising power  injurious  to  their  commercial  interests. 

There  may  be  but  two  ways  of  detecting  the  spirit 
of  this  address,  by  its  literal  sense  and  by  the  explana- 
tions of  those  who  originated  it,  or  of  those  who  knew 
the  purposes  of  its  originators.  Is  there  any  thing  on 
its  face  which  can  recommend  the  address  ?  Was  that 
the  time  to  correct  evils,  if  there  were  any  ?  Was 
•that  the  time  the  patriot  and  statesman  would  have 
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chosen  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution?  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  amend  or 
trifle  with  the  Constitution  at  such  a  time  ?  The  war 
was  represented  as  the  President's  war,  or  the  war  of 
a  party  in  which  New  England  had  no  interest,  and 
which  greatly  injured  her,  and  as  it  was  unjust,  should 
be  brought  to  a  close. 

From  this  unwise  address  of  the  Northampton 
"  statesmen  "  sprang  the  Hartford  Convention.  Other 
meetings  resulted,  and  all  memorialized  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  the  "General  Court"  passed  the  matter 
over.  Early  in  the  fall,  however,  Governor  Strong 
called  a  special  session,  at  which  steps  were  taken  for 
the  convention  at  Hartford,  to  which  Massachusetts 
sent  12  delegates,  Connecticut  7,  Rhode  Island  4,  New 
Hampshire  2,  and  Vermont  1. 

There  was  some  little  boisterous  excitement  on  the 
assembling  of  these  men  at  Hartford,  the  historians  of 
the  event  say,  "by  the  rabble,"  which  looked  like  an 
organized  opposition  to  the  Government.  But  it  was 
stubbornly  held  that  the  respectable  Federalists  did  not 
regard  this  rabble  demonstration  with  favor.  In  three 
weeks  the  convention  finished  its  "labors,"  issued  an 
address  to  "constituents,"  and  quietly  dispersed. 

One  of  the  leading  arguments  against  the  charge 
made  by  the  Democrats,  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  has  always  been  based  on  the 
character  of  the  men  composing  it.  Unfortunately, 
this  argument  does  not  always  hold.  Yet  all  of  the 
members  were  men  of  good  standing  at  that  time,  and 
most,  or  perhaps  all,  of  them  more  than  sustained  this 
reputation  in  after  life.  There  must,  however,  always 
be  some   diversity  of   opinion,  probably,  even  among 
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those  whose  opinions  should  be  respected,  as  to  what 
acts  would  detract  from  or  sustain  a  wise  and  exem- 
plary character. 

Early  in  the  year  1813,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  then  in  friendly  union  with  England  against 
Napoleon,  in  the  most  delicate  and  honorable  way 
offered  to  mediate  for  peace  between  this  country  and 
England.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  the  English 
brig,  Bramble,  arrived  at  Annapolis  with  the  tidings 
that  Great  Britain  rejected  the  Russian  overtures,  but 
would  negotiate  directly  with  America.  On  the  7th 
of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Madison  conveyed  this  intelli- 
gence formally  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  who  was  not  friendly  to  the  war,  and 
believed  that  peace  on  almost  any  condition  was  better 
than  war  in  any  way,  thought,  on  receipt  of  the  propo- 
sition from  Russia,  that  the  time  had  come  for  his 
presence  in  Europe;  that  the  Treasury  could,  perhaps, 
get  on  without  him,  and  that  all  the  difficulties  must 
now  be  disposed  of  through  Russia's  intervention. 
Mr.  Madison,  inheriting  Mr.  Jefferson's  confidence  in 
Gallatin,  also  believed  that  his  presence  in  Europe  was 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  sent  off,  so  full  of  the  one  great  idea  of 
peace,  that  he  had  no  thought  of  any  thing  crossing 
him  in  the  way  to  its  consummation.  He  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  in  quite  a  circumstantial  manner.  The 
ship,  Neptune,  was  sumptuously  provisioned  for  him, 
and  four  young  men  without  salaries,  but  with  commis- 
sions, George  M.  Dallas,  James  Gallatin,  George  Mil- 
ligan,  and  James  Bayard,  accompanied  him  as  secre- 
taries. Besides  these  a  number  of  friends  went  with 
him,  and  among  these  was  Payne  Todd,  the   son  of 
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Mrs.  President  Madison.  Mr.  Madison  made  provision 
for  Payne  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son,  and  at  this 
time  Payne  deserved  his  kindness  if  he  ever  did.  In 
Europe  Todd  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  son 
of  a  President,  and  in  London  and  other  places  met 
with  a  reception  from  the  former  British  Minister  to 
this  country,  Augustus  Foster,  and  others,  which  never 
could  have  been  accorded  to  him  in  America,  and 
especially  at  Washington,  where  his  bad  character  be- 
came proverbial  long  before  the  death  of  his  unwisely 
indulgent,  but  good  mother. 

La  Fayette  and  others  made  exertion  to  bring 
favorable  results  from  this  overture  of  Russia.  But 
even  the  fact  of  a  commissioner  having  been  sent  from 
the  United  States  on  the  proffer  of  mediation  from 
Russia  was  offensive  to  England.  Still  she  could  not 
treat  with  utter  contempt  the  expressed  desire  of  her 
powerful  ally  against  France.  And  thus  pressed  she 
made  the  offer  to  negotiate  directly  with  representa- 
tives from  this  country.  This  step  did  not  allay  the 
great  aversion  in  England  among  the  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  ministry,  to  any  kind  of  pacific  or  concilia- 
tory advances  or  disposition  towards  America.  Among 
the  most  bitter  enemies  of  this  country  was  the  cele- 
brated and  unreliable  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  James 
Boswell  wrote  one  of  the  most  verbose,  trifling,  undig- 
nified, and  puerile  biographic  works  ever  printed  in 
the  English  language.  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  intense  in 
his  feelings  toward  America,  that,  in  vindicating  the 
conduct  of  Britain  in  the  Revolution,  he  said  the  ex- 
cesses committed  by  them  and  their  savage  allies  upon 
the  Americans  were  entirely  too  mild  and  tender ;  and 
asserted,  that  if  he   now  had  charge  of  war   affairs, 
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he  would  burn  every  house  on  the  entire  American 
coast,  and  roast  the  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  flames. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  then  residing  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg as  minister  from  this  country,  and  to  assist 
him  and  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the  prospective  negotiations 
James  A.  Bayard  was  added.  Mr.  Bayard  was  a 
Federalist,  but  was  esteemed  very  highly  by  Mr. 
Madison  for  his  integrity  and  known  ability.  All 
three  of  these  men  were  unfavorable  to  the  war.  They 
were  received  with  marked  consideration  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  they  soon  saw  that  their  mission  was  likely 
to  be  fruitless. 

In  October,  1813,  Mr.  Dallas  was  sent  to  London 
with  letters  to  the  Russian  minister  there,  and  nothing 
was  left  untried  which  could  put  forward  the  work 
they  had  before  them.  Early  in  the  following  spring 
they  were  permitted  to  join  Mr.  Dallas  in  London, 
where  they  saw  the  feeling  against  America  daily  in- 
crease as  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte  went  down. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell had  been  added  to  the  commission  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  and  after  much  trifling  and  delay  by  the 
British  Ministry,  the  negotiators  were  ordered  to  meet 
at  Ghent  in  Belgium.  The  American  commission  now 
consisted  of  five  members  and  quite  a  retinue  of  sec- 
retaries, Christopher  Hughes  being  appointed  the  official 
secretary.  Mr.  Clay  had  his  private  secretary  and  com- 
panion in  the  person  of  Henry  Carroll. 

On  the  English  side  the  commission  was  by  no 
means  so  formidable,  nor  was  the  pick  of  its  members 
in  any  way  equal  to  any  one  of  the  Americans.  There 
was  no  ground  of  comparison,  indeed,  yet  they  were 
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respectable  men  in  ability,  and  their  selection  only 
meant,  that  the  British  ministry  really  intended  to 
conduct  the  negotiations.  Gambier,  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  commission,  had  a  title,  was  a  "lord,"  and 
had  been  in  service  as  an  admiral  in  the  navy.  Will- 
iam Adams  was  a  marine  barrister,  and  Henry  Gould- 
burn,  the  other  commissioner,  was  a  young  lawyer  of 
no  mean  qualities,  who  afterwards  rose  to  some  dis- 
tinction. Their  secretary,  Anthony  St.  John  Baker, 
had  been  consul-general  at  Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  so  far  as  America  was  concerned 
quitted  it  in  disgrace. 

Ghent  was  under  the  military  authority  of  England, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
garrisoned  by  British  troops. 

The  general  feeling  in  England  towards  this  coun- 
try could  not  have  been  more  unfavorable  than  it  was 
at  the  time  the  commissioners  met.  The  haughty 
spirit  of  England  was  at  its  height  in  European  af- 
fairs. The  reappearance  of  Napoleon  was  not  thought 
of.  The  press  led  public  opinion  with  the  usual  ex- 
travagance and  excess. 

But  even  in  England  America  was  not  without 
friends,  among  whom  the  most  persevering  and  out- 
spoken was  Richard  Cobden.  And  throughout  the 
continent  there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  take  the 
American  side. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1814,  the  commission  met. 
The  British  terms  were  at  once  announced,  and  as 
quickly  and  unqualifiedly  rejected  by  the  agents  of 
this  country.  The  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
was  not  held  until  the  19th,  to  give  the  Englishmen 
time  to  communicate  with  the  Ministry. 
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At  this  early  stage  of  proceedings  even  the  peace- 
ful Gallatin  was  driven  to  write : 

"Our  negotiations  may  be  considered  at  an  end.     .     .     . 

"Great  Britain  wants  war  in  order  to  cripple  us;  she  wants 
aggrandizment  at  our  expense ;  she  may  have  ulterior  objects ;  no 
resource  is  left  but  in  union  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"  When  her  terms  are  known,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
all  America  should  not  unite  in  defense  of  her  rights,  of  her  terri- 
tory, I  may  say  of  her  independence." 

The  whole  legation  was  now  on  the  point  of  dis- 
persing, and  George  M.  Dallas  was  sent  home  at  once 
with  the  result  of  the  meeting  and  the  unanimous 
statement  of  the  American  commissioners.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  he  arrived  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  President  apprised  Congress  of  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  four  days  afterwards  presented  to  that 
body  the  instructions  to  the  American  commissioners, 
and  soon  the  whole  affair  was  spread  before  the  coun- 
try. While  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  President 
was  contrary  to  diplomatic  usage,  the  case  was  excep- 
tionally provoking,  and  the  opportunity  to  advance  the 
cause  and  strengthen  the  Administration  was  a  tempta- 
tion he  could  not  pass.  It  was  certainly  a  wise,  pol- 
itic step,  and  the  result  at  home  and  abroad  was  as 
beneficial  as  he  could  have  desired. 

The  whole  country  rose  indignantly  against  the  de- 
mands of  England,  and  the  war  support  was  more 
unanimous  than  it  ever  had  been.  Even  in  England 
the  demands  made  by  her  agents  met  a  strong  opposi- 
tion. Again  the  British  ministers  were  mistaken,  and 
their  unreasonable  demands  exhibited  the  spirit  which 
actuated  them.  The  commissioners  were  not  allowed 
to  disperse,  and  the  tone  of  England  was  soon  mate- 
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rially  modified.  And  when  it  was  finally  announced 
in  America  that  a  treaty  had  been  ratified  on  the  part 
of  England,  it  was  known  that  nothing  had  been  lost, 
at  least,  on  the  American  side. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  negotiators ;  and  two  copies  were  sent 
in  different  ways,  one  by^Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  other 
by  Henry  Carroll,  to  the  United  States.  The  latter 
sailed  from  England  on  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  in 
the  sloop-of-war,  Favorite  ;  and  the  former  from  Bor- 
deaux, January  6th,  on  the  Transit.  On  the  11th  of 
February,  Mr.  Carroll  landed  in  New  York,  and  on  the 
13th,  delivered  the  treaty  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
"Washington.  This  great  event  was  no  less  fortunate 
for  England,  and,  perhaps,  all  Europe,  than  it  was  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  campaign  of  1815  should 
not  have  changed  the  character  of  England's  possessions 
on  this  continent,  it  might  have  changed  the  result 
at  Waterloo,  and  given  a  new  direction  to  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  many  details  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings  leading  to  it,  may  be  found 
in  another  volume  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

VIEW  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812— MR.  MADISON  ON  HIS 
APPOINTMENTS. 

WHEN  the  war  was  declared,  for  several  reasons, 
whether  well  founded  or  not,  New  England  op- 
posed it.  One  of  the  grounds  of  her  disaffection  was 
the  perverse  one  that  the  Administration  contemplated 
the  conquest  and  addition  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  New  England  opposed  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, as  that  presented  a  vast  new  field  for  slavery ; 
and  now  here  was  a  scheme  which  would  have  gone 
far  toward  equalizing  the  free  and  slave  territory  in 
putting  Canada  against  Louisiana ;  and  this  she  also 
opposed.  A  President  from  the  slave-holding  section 
favored  and  supported  this  project,  who,  had  he  been 
led  by  a  similarly  narrow  sentiment,  must  have  opposed 
the  very  thing  he  was  trying  to  carry  out,  as  likewise 
would  have  done  all  the  supporters  of  the  scheme  and 
the  Administration  from  the  slave-holding  section. 
When  war  was  declared  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration said  that  opposition  must  stop.  New  England 
did  not  believe  this,  and  assumed  that  only  an  abject, 
absolute  despotism  would  undertake  to  interfere  with 
her  disposition  to  do  as  she  saw  fit  in  the  case.  And 
her  conduct  to  the  last  has  been  portrayed  with  some 
degree  of  fullness  in  previous  chapters. 

During  the  Rebellion,  from  1860  to  1865,  there  was 
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a  large  body  of  men  in  New  England  and  the  North 
generally,  who  also  claimed,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  right 
to  oppose  the  war  for  the  Union.  But  they  belonged 
to  the  political  descendants  of  those  who  most  warmly 
supported  the  War  of  1812,  the  opponents  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  Federalists.  In  1860  to  1865 
the  same  Federal  (then  become  Republican)  majority 
declared  that  opposition  must  cease,  and  did  not  con- 
sider it  despotism  to  make  it  cease,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  end  justified  the  means.  But  between 
1814  and  1862  there  was  a  difference  only  in  degree 
of  the  principles  appealing  to  the  wise  and  patriotic 
obligations  of  men.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
founders  of  the  present  Democratic  party,  bitterly  op- 
posed the  prospective  war  with  France  in  1798. 
Among  the  most  stubborn,  if  not  foolish  and  wicked, 
of  these  Republican  opponents  of  a  war  with  France 
at  that  time  was  Mr.  Madison.  But  these  Democrats 
were  mainly  the  war  party  of  1812,  and  1846.  And 
when  the  very  life  of  the  Nation  was  at  stake  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  this  whole  party  in  one  sec- 
tion became  armed  traitors,  and  from  this  party  in 
the  North  arose  their  apologizers,  sympathizers,  and 
abettors. 

In  1832,  when  General  Jackson  sent  out  his  first 
argument  against  the  nullifiers,  and  when  his  support- 
ers thought  they  knew  very  well  what  his  second  one 
would  be,  the  old  Republicans,  from  whom  came  the 
Jacksonian  and  present  Democratic  party,  were  ready 
to  back  him  at  every  step.  That  is,  especially  at  the 
North.  If  the  War  of  1812  had  been  Mr.  Adams's, 
or  Alexander  Hamilton's,  or  any  other  good  Federal- 
ist's, instead  of  James  Madison's,  would  not  the  case 
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have  been  quite  different  with  Federal  New  England  ? 
If  Andrew  Jackson  had  been  in  the  place  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  pursuing  the  same  course,  in  1861,  how 
great  would  have  been  the  defection  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Northern  Democracy  ?  So  infernal  are  the  in- 
fluences and  machinations  of  party  that  the  very 
hearts,  characters,  and  principles  of  men,  "  the  people  " 
and  the  leaders,  are  degraded  and  changed  by  them. 
Here  questions  of  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsity, 
right  and  wrong,  are  made  to  depend  greatly  on  who 
is  in  and  who  is  out.  To  the  ins  nothing  is  wrong 
but  getting  out,  to  the  outs  nothing  is  right  but  get- 
ting in. 

New  England  had  her  Hartford  convention  in  1814, 
nor  did  she  think  then,  nor  has  she  ever  since  for  a 
moment  been  willing  to  admit,  that  it  had  any  purpose 
but  a  good  and  patriotic  one,  like  the  "Peace  Conven- 
tion" of  1861.  And  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  sajd 
and  the  appearances  to  the  contrary,  this  may  be  true. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  fair  and  proper  to  take  the 
evidence  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, as  conclusive  touching  its  work  and  character. 
In  other  matters  their  testimony  would  have  been 
taken  the  world  over.  Still  in  a  glimpse  from  this 
far-off  day,  the  mass  of  New  England  Federalists  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extremely  perverse  people  during 
the  War  of  1812;  and  after  viewing  the  whole  case, 
over  and  over,  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  palliation  for 
their  conduct.  Such  a  conclusion  must  also  be  reached 
from  a  close  investigation  of  all  other  similar  oppo- 
sitions to  the  majority,  or  to  the  regularly  established 
administration  of  the  Government. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  to-day  as 
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to  the  constitutional  character  of  any  Administration 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Union. 

And,  perhaps,  no  man  of  respectable  judgment  now 
lives,  who  could  believe  that  the  peaceful  Presidency 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  South. 
It  was  a  wild  partisan  mistake  which  supposed  that  it 
would  do  so.  Circumstances  made  it  a  war  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  destruction  of  slavery  became  a  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable  war  engine.  In  any  other  hands 
it  would  have  been  as  wise  and  necessary. 

One  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Madison  was  that 
he  selected  his  army  officers  from  the  ranks  of  his 
partisans,  the  Republicans  (Democrats).  In  New  Eng- 
land it  was  said  that  everybody  knew  that  Henry 
Dearborn,  or  as  he  was  called  "Granny"  Dearborn, 
was  entirely  unfit  to  command  the  army,  and  if  Mr. 
Madison  had  not  been  blinded  by  party  preferences  he 
would  have  been  able  to  see  this,  as  others  did  at  first. 
It  was  claimed  that  all  his  selections  in  New  England 
were  notoriously  incompetent  in  military  matters.  But 
there,  as  every  place  else,  the  best  possible  selections 
were  made.  Mr.  Madison  could  not  trust  at  the  head 
of  military  affairs,  in  the  quarter  where,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  the  most  able  men  were  inimical  to  the 
war,  men  whose  inclinations  would  unfit  them  either  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Administration,  or  be- 
come the  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  the  service. 

The  egregious  blunders  of  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  war  as  to  general  officers  was,  perhaps,  unavoida- 
ble. It  was  experimentation,  but  not  politics,  which 
produced  the  inefficiency  of  the  army.  Necessity 
brought  forward  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  men  who 
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had  the  requisite  qualifications.  These  were  the  results 
of  experiment  and  development.  Even  not  omitting 
Mr.  Jefferson's,  the  first  six  Administrations,  and  per- 
haps a  few  after  that  time,  were  not  partisan,  to  any- 
great  extent,  in  the  selection  of  men  for  carrying  on 
the  Government. 

It  was  stoutly  held  by  the  Federalists  that  Mr. 
Madison  "bartered  the  peace  of  his  country  for  the 
poor  bauble  of  a  second  term  of  office."  But  Mr. 
Madison  would  have  been  re-elected  had  there  been  no 
war.  He  knew  that.  The  declaration  of  war  did  not 
swell  his  majority,  and  even  as  to  its  influence  upon 
his  renomination  there  may  well  be  a  doubt,  a  matter 
sufficiently  set  out  in  a  previous  chapter.  This  charge 
against  Mr.  Madison  rested  on  the  same  foundation  as 
that  of  bargain  and  corruption  against  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  never  could  have  done  a  mean  act  towards 
his  country,  or  a  dishonorable  one  towards  his  fellow- 
man;  it  was  a  thing  of  partisan  imagination. 

Many  of  the  Federalists  did  then  hold,  and  many 
of  their  descendants,  especially  in  New  England,  do 
still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  War  of  1812  was 
originated  simply  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
(Democratic)  party;  that  it  was  prosecuted  in  party 
spirit;  and  being  the  war  of  the  Administration  was 
chiefly  disastrous  to  the  country,  and  wholly  disgrace- 
ful to  its  authors.  The  first  item  in  this  charge,  as  to 
the  causes  leading  to  the  war,  has  been  fully  enough 
displayed  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

An  apologizer  for  New  England  at  that  period,  says : 

"  Who,  then,  has  a  right  to  accuse  them  of  treason?  Not  the 
Nullifier,  nor  the  Disunionist,  nor  the  Secessionist,  all  clamorous 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
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Government  is  not  properly  administered ;  surely  no  member  of  a 
party,  which  holds  in  its  bosom,  and  cherishes  as  in  full  fellow- 
ship, individuals  who  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  bearing  these 
names,  and  for  asserting  and  propagating  these  doctrines.'' 

It  can  not  be  maintained  that  the  War  of  1812 
brought  many  benefits  to  this  country ;  nor  that  it  was 
chiefly  disastrous.  Nor  can  it  be  proven  that  disasters 
in  the  progress  of  an  event  are  necessarily  dishonora-' 
ble  to  the  originators  of  the  event.  It  would  not  be 
correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that  any  or  all  of  the  benefits 
which  did  arise  from  the  war  would  not  have  come  in 
time  without  the  war.  Still  it  would,  at  least,  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  as  to  whether  this  supposition  would 
have  any  weight  in  estimating  the  few  beneficial  results 
of  the  war. 

One  thing  is  true  beyond  a  shadow  of  peradven- 
ture,  and  that  is  that  its  results  were  far  below  the 
original  expectations  of  its  friends  and  advocates.  In- 
deed the  pretensions  of  the  undertaking  at  the  outset 
place  the  outcome  in  a  ridiculous  light.  A  job  having 
splendid  and  admirable  proportions  was  in  the  end 
shorn  of  every  one  of  its  objects;  the  benefits  which 
did  accrue  being  mainly  or  wholly  incidents  of  the 
war.  That  the  war  failed  in  its  grand  objects,  bring- 
ing Great  Britain  to  terms  of  commercial  justice, 
rooting  out  her  evil  practice  of  impressment  and 
search,  and  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  Canada, 
was  a  misfortune  which  probably  no  wisdom  could 
have  provided  against.  Mr.  Clay's  boast,  and  similar 
boasts  from  others,  that  peace  should  be  made  under 
the  walls  of  Quebec,  exhibited  the  nature  of  their  own 
enthusiasm  and  the  possession  of  more  confidence  in 
the  military  skill  and  resource   of  the   country  than 
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sad   experience  demonstrated   to    be   well  and  wisely 
founded. 

The  British  "  orders-in-council "  were  repealed  be- 
fore the  war  began,  and  had  this  fact  been  known  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  the  other 
causes  of  complaint  could  not  have  produced  that  step. 
No  question  in  dispute  was  settled  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  not  even  that  of  search  and  impressment.  Nor 
has  that  question  ever  been  settled  by  negotiation. 
But  that  difficulty  was  partly  settled  by  the  war  of 
1812,  which  established  the  supremacy  of  American 
naval  skill,  taught  Great  Britain  that  the  practice 
would  never  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  United  States 
was  really  able  to  defend  its  rights  on  the  high  seas. 
Perhaps  the  vast  growth  and  importance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Nation  among  nations,  and  the  sentiment 
among  nations  against  such  acts,  had  no  little  part  in 
the  matter. 

It  was  said  that  during  the  long  Administration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  this  Government  lost  its  martial  spirit,  and 
had  become  unable  to  defend  itself.  The  War  of  1812 
removed  this  impression  from  the  world  forever.  The 
regard  for  a  respectable,  regular  army  and  a  navy  which 
had  been  fostered  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
Republic,  had  been  degraded.  The  War  of  1812  dem- 
onstrated the  error  of  this  course,  and  since  that  time 
these  necessary  arms  of  the  Government  have  been 
maintained  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  Nation, 
and  their  influence  in  international  affairs.  The  war, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  taught 
all  Europe  the  propriety  of  letting  America  alone,  and 
was  a  powerful  argument  to  back  a  tacit  acquiescence 
among  foreign  nations  in  the  "Monroe  Doctrine." 
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Nor  is  it  by  any  means  true  that  the  war  bore 
calamitously  on  the  whole  country.  The  loss  of  life 
was  very  considerable  both  to  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, but  it  can  not  be  maintained,  perhaps,  that  the 
loss  of  life  in  wars  is  always  calamitous  to  nations  or 
communities.  The  expenses  of  the  war  in  money  were 
great,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  was  an  unmitigated  evil.  Most  of  the  in- 
terior and  western  States  were  benefited  pecuniarily 
by  the  war.  It  greatly  advanced  them  in  the  road  to 
prosperity.  The  necessities  of  the  country  were  de- 
veloped and  felt,  and  the  spirit  of  road-making  and 
general  internal  improvements  was  set  forward  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  war. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  war  gave  to  the  country 
her  anthem,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It  was 
purely  an  outbirth  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
which  furnished  the  occasion  and  the  delicate,  refined, 
patriotic,  enthusiastic  spirited  poet.  That  these  two 
things  ever  could  have  come  together  again  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  it  would  be  trifling  to  conjecture.  Who 
shall  estimate  the  value  and  virtue  of  this  national 
song  in  the  inspiration  of  patriotism  and  the  more  or- 
dinary, gentle,  and  manly  sentiments  of  devotion  to  a 
beautiful,  noble,  and  beneficent  land?  Can  the  great 
blessings  of  this  wonderfully  constructed  song  be  es- 
timated in  money?  Could  the  whole  cost  of  the  war 
cover  this  priceless  gem,  in  benefits  to  the  country? 
Who  can  imagine  the  Republic  and  its  beautiful  ban- 
ner without  it  at  any  price? 

Does  not  the  brow  of  the  peace-loving  poet  wear 
the  brightest  and  most  fadeless  laurel  gathered  from 
this  so-called  fruitless  war? 
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To  Mr.  Madison's  Administration  must  be  placed 
the  great  good  fortune  of  giving  birth  to  this  eternal 
ennoblement  of  the  simple  starry  flag,  made  doubly 
honorable  the  world  over,  in  the  noble  sentiments  of 
the  Nation's  Hymn. 

During  Mr.  Madison's  long  period  of  retirement  he 
was  forced  by  his  great  anxiety  for  his  reputation  to 
review,  at  different  times,  much  of  his  active  life.  In- 
deed, this  work  of  self  defense  became  the  burden  of 
his  declining  years. 

Touching  his  appointments  as  bearing  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  he  wrote  in  a  long  letter  to  Henry  Lee 
in  1827: 

"I  pass  to  the  reference  you  make  to  certain  appointments, 
both  for  the  army  and  for  the  Cabinet.  Selections  for  office, 
always  liable  to  error,  were  particularly  so  for  military  eommand 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  survivors  of  the 
Revolutionary  baud,  who  alone  had  been  instructed  by  experience 
in  the  field,  were  but  few ;  and  of  these  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  disqualified  by  age  or  infirmities,  or  precluded  by 
foreknown  objections  in  the  advisory  branch  of  the  appointing  de- 
partment. This  last  clause  deprived  the  army  of  services  which 
would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  nominating  branch. 
Among  those  who  had  acquired  a  mere  disciplinary  experience,  no 
sufficient  criterion  of  military  capacity  existed;  and,  of  course, 
they  had  to  undergo  tests  of  another  sort  before  they  were  marked 
out  for  high  military  trusts. 

"That  the  appointing  of  Hull  was  unfortunate  was  but  too 
soon  made  certain.  Yet  he  was  not  only  recommended  from  re- 
spectable quarters,  but  by  his  ostensible  fitness  also.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  understanding.  He  had  served  with  reputation,  and 
even  some  eclat,  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  had  been  the 
governor  of  Detroit,  and  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the 
population  and  localities  on  the  hostile,  as  well  as  on  his  own  side 
of  the  boundary;  and  he  had  been  the  superintendent  of  our 
affairs  among  the  Indians,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  of  much  im- 
portance. These  advantages  seemed  to  give  him  not  only  a  prefer- 
ence, but  an  appropriateness  for  his  trust.     They  were,  neverthe- 
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less,  fallacious;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  recollection  that  after 
the  disaster  which  proved  it,  some  who  had  been  most  warm  in  his 
recommendation,  were  most  ready  to  condemn  the  confidence  put 
in  him. 

"The  appointment  of  General  Dearborn  is  also  very  unfavor- 
ably noticed.  To  say  nothing  of  his  acknowledged  bravery  and 
firmness,  his  military  experience  and  local  knowledge  acquired 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  had  their  value.  And  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  Department  of  War  for  eight  years  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  President,. who  thought  well  not  only  of  his  specific 
qualifications,  but  generally  of  his  sound  and  practical  judgment. 
To  these  considerations  were  added  a  public  standing  calculated 
to  repress  jealousies  in  others,  not  easy  to  be  guarded  against  in 
such  cases,  and  always  of  the  worst  tendency.  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  any  substituted  appointment  would,  at  the 
time,  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

"The  advanced  position  in  the  service  given  to  General  Smyth 
was  much  to  be  regretted.  Some  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it  were  specious;  but  his  talent  for  military  command  was 
equally  mistaken  by  himself  and  his  friends. 

"Before  I  advert  to  your  review  of  Cabinet  appointments,  I 
must  lead  to  the  field  of  choice  as  narrowed  by  considerations 
never  to  be  disregarded.  Besides  the  more  essential  requisites  in 
the  candidate,  an  eye  must  be  had  to  his  political  principles  and 
connections,  his  personal  temper  and  habits,  his  relations  of  feel- 
ings towards  those  with  whom  he  is  to  be  associated,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  Union  to  which  he  belongs.  These  considerations, 
the  last  as  little  as  any,  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  but  in  cases 
where  qualifications  of  transcendent  order  designate  individuals, 
and  silence  the  patrons  of  competitors  whilst  they  satisfy  the  public 
opinion.  Add  to  the  whole  the  necessary  sanction  of  the  Senate; 
and  what  may  also  be  refused,  the  necessary  consent  of  the  most 
eligible  individual.  You  are  probably  very  little  aware  of  the 
number  of  refusals  experienced  during  the  period  to  which  your 
observations  apply.  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my  surprise  at 
the  unfavorable  view  taken  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jones.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  the  fittest  minister  who  had  ever 
,  been  charged  with  the  Navy  Department.  With  a  strong  mind 
well  stored  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  he  possessed  great  energy 
of  character  and  indefatigable  application  to  business.  I  can  not 
doubt    that   the    evidence  of  his  real  capacity,  his  appropriate 
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acquirements,  and  his  effective  exertions  in  a  most  arduous  service 
and  the  most  trying  scenes,  now  to  be  found  on  the  files  in  the 
Department,  as  my  own,  would  reverse  the  opinion  which  seems 
to  have  been  formed  of  him.  Nor  in  doing  him  justice  ought  it 
to  be  omitted  that  he  had  on  his  hands  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  the 
Navy  Department,  at  a  time  when  both  called  for  unusual  atten- 
tion, and  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  former,  for  which  he 
proved  himself  qualified,  till  the  double  burden  became  evidently 
insupportable. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  from  the 
West  whose  claims  to  a  representation  in  it  were  not  unworthy  of 
attention  under  existing  circumstances.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the 
quarter  most  likely  to  furnish  fiscal  qualifications ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  while  in  public 
life  more  than  appears  to  have  been  generally  known.  He  was 
a  man,  moreover,  of  sound  sense,  of  pure  integrity,  and  of  great 
application.  He  held  the  office  at  a  period  when  the  difficulties 
were  of  a  sort  scarcely  manageable  by  the  ablest  hands,  and 
when  the  ablest  hands  were  the  least  willing  to  encounter  them. 
It  happened,  also,  that  soon  after  he  entered  on  his  task  his  ill  health 
commenced,  and  continued  to  increase  till  it  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  Department. 

"Of  Mr.  Crowninshield  it  may  be  said,  without  claiming  too 
much  of  him,  that  he  had  not  only  received  public  testimonies  of 
respectability  in  a  quarter  of  the  Union  feeling  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Department  to  which  he  was  called,  but  added  to  a  stock  of 
practical  good  sense  a  useful  stock  of  nautical  experience  and 
information,  and  an  accommodating  disposition,  particularly  val- 
uable in  the  head  of  that  department  since  the  auxiliary  estab- 
lishment of  the  Navy  Board,  on  which  the  laboring  oar  now  de- 
volves. Superior  talents,  without  such  a  disposition,  would  not 
suit  the  delicacy  of  the  legal  relations  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Board,  and  the  danger  of  collisions  of  very  embarrassing 
tendency. 

"As  you  have  made  no  reference  to  Dr.  Eustis  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  observe  a  like  silence.  But  having  gone  so  far  on  the  occasion, 
am  tempted  to  do  him  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  was  an  accept- 
able member  of  the  Cabinet;  that  he  possessed  an  accomplished 
mind ;  a  useful  knowledge  on  military  subjects,  derived  from  his 
connection  with  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendence of  subordinate  agents;    and  that  his  retreat  from   his 
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station  proceeded  from  causes  not  inconsistent  with  these  en- 
dowments. With  the  overload  of  duties  required  by  military- 
preparations  on  the  great  scale  enjoined  by  law,  and  the  refusal  to 
him  of  assistants  asked  for,  who  were  ridiculed  as  crutches  for 
official  infirmity,  no  minister  could  have  sustained  himself,  un- 
less in  the  enjoyment  of  an  implicit  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  ready  to  account  for  every  failure  without  an  impeachment 
of  his  official  competency. 

"In  ordinary  times,  Eustis  would  have  satisfied  public  expec- 
tation, and  even  in  those  he  had  to  struggle  with,  the  result  would 
have  been  very  different  with  organizations  for  the  war  depart- 
ment equivalent  to  what  has  been  found  so  useful  in  a  time  of 
peace  for  an  army  reduced  to  so  small  an  establishment." 
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CHARTER  XXVIII. 

ELBRIDGE  GERRY. 

ONE  of  the  events  worthy  of  note  during  the  War 
of  1812  was  the  death  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  fifth 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gerry  sprang  from  an  undistinguished  family. 
Thomas  Gerry,  his  father,  came  from  England  and  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts  in  1730.  He  soon  afterwards 
married  a  daughter  of  Enos  Greenleaf  of  Boston,  and 
settled  at  the  old  town  of  Marblehead.  Greenleaf  was 
known  as  a  "gentleman  of  fortune,"  and  while  this 
distinction  may  give  little  clue  to  the  character  and 
virtues  of  the  man,  the  fact  may  have  contributed  to 
Mr.  Gerry's  embarking  in  successful  business,  and  in 
giving  his  family  educational  and  other  supposed  ad- 
vantages among  the  democratic  fishermen  and  traders 
of  Marblehead. 

Thomas  Gerry  died  in  1774,  leaving  five  children, 
none  of  whom  were  of  any  note  except  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Elbridge  Gerry  was  born  at  Marble- 
head, July  17,  1744.  Before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1762.  His  ignorant  parents  designed 
him  for  a  learned  profession,  and  were  wise  enough  to 
consult  his  inclinations  in  the  selection.  But  their 
purposes  were  never  carried  out,  and  for  years  Gerry's 
time  was  spent  in  his  father's  store  and  other  mercan- 
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tile  employments.  In  the  mean  time  he  became  a 
leader  in  local  politics,  for  which  his  education  and 
other  advantages  qualified  him,  and,  in  1772,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Marblehead  in  the  "  General  Court." 

In  the  spring  of  1773,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Legislature  or  "  General  Court."  He  was  placed  upon 
the  general  committee  of  correspondence  with  the 
other  Colonies  and  the  State,  and  at  this  term  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  with  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock,  and  Major  Joseph  Hawley  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  other  Colonies. 

A  general  assembly,  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
the  towns  was  called,  contrary  to  the  order  of  General 
Gage,  and  met  in  October,  1774,  first  at  Salem,  and 
subsequently  at  other  places;  and  this  large  body 
of  men  of  which  Mr.  Gerry  was  a  member,  took  upon 
it  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 

Gerry  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  Colony,  and  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  was  also  chosen  to  the  next  colonial  assembly, 
which  met  at  Cambridge  in  the  spring  of  1775.  And 
when  hostilities  were  actually  begun  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  supply  committee,  and  made  great 
exertions,  much  to  his  own  pecuniary  loss,  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  times. 

After  being  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  law  for  privateering,  Mr.  Gerry  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  fitting  out  privateers  to  prey  upon  British  com- 
merce, to  manufacturing  powder,  to  developing  the 
saltpeter  deposits  in  the  country,  to  the  manufacturing 
of  arms,  to  a  thorough  organization  of  the  militia,  and 
in  otherwise  developing  and  putting  forward  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.     From  the  Colonial  Assembly 
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Mr.  Gerry  was  changed  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  first  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  February  9,  1776. 
Although  not  an  orator,  he  had  the  reputation,  even 
at  that  day,  of  being  able  to  express  his  sentiments 
clearly  and  acceptably.  His  first  service  was  on  the 
finance  committee,  and  here  he  aided  in  putting  into 
execution  the  first  financial  system  of  the  country, 
which,  while  it  might  have  been  the  best  possible  at 
the  time,  was  wretchedly  bad  and  unsatisfactory  in 
the  end. 

Gerry  had  the  honor  of  contributing  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  and  of  being  one  of  the  signers 
of  both.  And  although  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
proved  to  be  a  "rope  of  sand,"  they  subserved  a  good 
purpose  in  bridging  time  and  preparing  the  soil  for 
something  better.  He  took  deep  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  army,  did  much  to  make  it  effective,  and  had 
no  part  in  its  bitter  dissensions,  or  in  the  cabal  against 
its  commander-in-chief.  He  was  an  active  and  useful 
member  of  the  Congress,  but  after  serving  four  and  a 
half  years,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  that  body,  which 
was  by  no  means  reputable  to  himself,  and  stubbornly 
declined  to  return.  He  chose  to  resist  the  assessment 
for  expenses  made  by  the  Congress  against  Massachu- 
setts, and  proposed  the  application  of  a  former  rate  to 
that  State.  To  this  the  Congress  would  not  even 
listen.  This  insulted  him,  and  brought  out  an  appeal 
to  his  State  in  which  he  was  sustained,  of  course. 
But  this  did  not  pacify  him,  nor  did  it  take  any  thing 
from  the  evils  experienced  by  the  country  and  its 
cause  from  such  unmanly  and  unpatriotic  displays  of 
folly  from  numerous  sources.     In  this  evil  transaction 
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Mr.  Gerry  forgot,  or  had  not  yet  embraced,  the  princi- 
ple of  being  controlled  by  the  majority,  one  to  which 
he  adhered  in  after  life,  at  least  in  theory. 

The  new  State  government  of  Massachusetts  was 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1780,  and  Mr.  Gerry  was 
elected  to  both  houses  of  its  Legislature.  He  chose 
the  more  popular  branch.  Iu  this  race  he  had  the 
bad  taste  to  oppose  the  election  of  John  Hancock  as 
governor,  as  did  nearly  all  of  the  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  pitiable  fact  that 
all  this  opposition  to  Mr.  Hancock  on  the  part  of  men 
of  this  class  was  owing  to  jealousy.  His  aspirations 
were  not  agreeable  to  these  other  "great  men."  But 
the  mass  of  the  voters  took  little  interest  in  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  leaders,  and  Mr.  Hancock  was  elected. 

Some  time  in  1781,  Governor  Hancock  had  the  po- 
liteness to  appoint  Mr.  Gerry  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
an  office  of  dignity  at  that  day.  This  commission  Mr. 
Gerry  had  not  the  disposition  or  leisure  to  accept,  as 
he  had  on  a  former  occasion  from  a  royal  governor; 
and  not  only  returned  it,  but  made  it  the  occasion  of 
an  impertinent  lecture  to  the  Governor  on  the  im- 
proper use  of  executive  authority  in  the  way  of  use- 
less, complimentury  appointments,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  hope  that  there  would  be  no  imitation  of  the  old 
monarchy.  He  also  said  other  uncalled  for  things,  but 
told  the  Governor  that  he  could  not  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  did  not,  in  that  case,  wish  to  have 
its  honors. 

In  June,  1781,  he  was  again  appointed  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  again  declined,  because  his  old  score 
was  not  yet  settled  with  that  body  to  his  satisfaction. 
But  the  Legislature  had  the  extreme  politeness  not  to 
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accept  his  refusal,  and  to  keep  the  place  open  for  him. 
In  the  following  spring  he  was  again  chosen  to  enter 
the  Congress  that  fall,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  But  he  did  not  condescend  to  give  any  heed 
to  these  marks  of  public  confidence.  The  reproofs  of 
his  friends  finally  partially  restored  him  to  his  senses, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1783  he  again  returned  to  the 
Congress. 

His  behavior  was  now  greatly  improved,  and  not- 
withstanding the  evil  influences  of  the  common  theory 
of  State  supremacy,  Mr.  Gerry  manfully  held  out 
against  some  of  the  demands  of  his  State.  He  took  a 
strong  stand  against  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
declared  that  it  was  destined  to  become  the  organ  of  aris- 
tocracy and  monarchy,  and  would  if  nothing  more  array 
the  country  into  two  contending  forces.  Although 
there  was  no  probability  of  such  things  ever  becoming 
true,  the  society  was  based  upon  no  great  principle 
which  could  meet  the  respect  of  the  intelligent  world, 
and  was,  like  many  other  such  things  among  men,  un- 
worthy of  wise,  manly,  unselfish  ambition.  It  was  the 
outbirth  of  a  temporary  feeling  of  friendship  which 
could  have  had  as  little  permanent  good  in  it,  as  it 
ever  meant  to  have  evil. 

In  the  summer  of  1784,  the  Congress  adjourned 
and  Mr.  Gerry  returned  home.  The  experiment  was 
now  made  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Congress 
through  an  executive  committee  of  one  member  from 
each  State,  an  invention  of  the  fruitful  mind  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  But  the  experiment  came  to  naught,  the 
committee  quarreled  and  dispersed,  leaving  the  whole 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Congress. 
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Out  of  the  dread  of  the  influence  of  large  cities  and 
communities  on  the  deliberations  of  Congress  sprang 
the  idea  of  a  national  capital  to  be  controlled  by  Con- 
gress alone.  In  the  Continental  Congress  the  conten- 
tion about  the  location  of  the  capital  began,  in  which 
Mr.  Gerry  took  an  active  part,  and  favored  two  capi- 
tals and  two  sets  of  public  buildings,  in  which  the 
Congress  should  meet  alternately,  one  on  the  Potomac 
and  one  on  the  Delaware.  But  these  ridiculous  and 
unstatesman-like  views  were  fortunately  never  put  into 
practice. 

Gerry  was  again  returned  to  the  Congress,  but  the 
next  year  preferred  to  take  a  seat  in  the  lower  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature,  after  completing  his  term 
in  the  Congress. 

Before  quitting  this  body  finally  he  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  James  Thompson,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  of  her  day. 

Gerry  was  one  of  those  men  who  did  not  always 
see  his  way  clearly  in  public  affairs,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  his  friends  to  point  it  to  him;  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  should  be  more  cer- 
tain in  his  private  and  social  duties.  John  Adams 
had  more  than  intimated  to  him  the  propriety  of  his 
taking  this  important  step  at  a  less  advanced  age. 

Massachusetts  appointed  William  Cushing,  Stephen 
Higginson,  Francis  Dana,  and  Mr.  Gerry  to  the  An- 
napolis Convention,  and  then  so  hedged  them  around 
with  instructions  that  they  declined  the  appointment, 
and  the  State  was  not  represented. 

Gerry  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part, 
but  was  finally  one  of  the  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
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of  the  Convention,  and,  in  keeping  with  his  usual  stub- 
bornness, did  not  sign  the  Constitution. 

Properly  enough,  Mr.  Gerry's  course  in  the  Con- 
vention was  not  favorably  received,  and,  for  a  time, 
threw  him  into  great  disfavor.  This  was  felt  more  by 
him  as  at  the  moment  of  all  this  excitement  he  had 
changed  his  residence  from  Marblehead  to  the  more 
aristocratic  Cambridge.  Still  he  was  put  up  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  State  ratification  convention,  and  de- 
feated. The  contest  was  a  bitter  one,  nor  was  it  clear 
on  the  assembling  of  the  vast  body,  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  whether  the  Federalists 
(Constitutionalists)  or  the  Anti-Federalists  were  in 
the  majority. 

But  by  artfully  working  on  the  pride  of  John  Han- 
cock, and  through  other  bits  of  well-devised  chicanery, 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  prevailed  by  a  majority 
of  nineteen  votes.  Gerry  was  invited  to  appear  before 
the  convention  to  answer  such  questions  as  might  be 
proposed  with  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
meaning  and  business  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  But  the  Federalists  wanted  none 
of  his  lumen,  and  treated  him  with  such  discourtesy 
that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  However,  he  was 
put  up  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and,  although 
defeated  at  the  first  ballot,  the  votes  were  so  distrib- 
uted that  none  of  his  opponents  were  elected.  A 
second  ballot  was  ordered  for  Middlesex  County,  and 
resulted  in  his  receiving  a  small  majority,  and  conse- 
quently he  became  a  member  of  the  first  Congressional 
House  of  Representatives. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Gerry  had  glided  along  with  com- 
parative   ease   and   great  success   in    his    public  and 
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political  career,  but  the  contests  through  which  he 
had  just  passed  had  sorely  tried  his  popularity  and 
temper,  not  by  any  means  the  best  for  public  conflict. 
He  laid  undue  stress  on  his  former  services,  and  could 
not  brook  the  forgetfulness  of  the  people.  He  was, 
properly  speaking,  a  Federalist,  but  as  the  wrong  party 
wisely  assumed  this  name,  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
with  the  Anti-Federalists,  who  were  soon  reduced  to  a 
decided  minority  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Mr.  Gerry  had  been  one  of  the  most 
extremely  unreasonable  and  unstatesman-like  of  its 
members.  A  nation  was  to  him  an  awful  bugaboo.  So 
fearful  was  this  pigmy  of  a  statesman  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  sovereign  States  that  he  actually  proposed 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  the  officers  of 
the  General  Government  should  be  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States  in  which  they  might 
be  acting,  claiming  that  such  a  step  would  be  of  more 
importance  than  that  State  officials  should  be  required 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  National  Government. 
He  did  not  take  a  position  in  Congress  as  a  factious 
opponent  of  every  measure  for  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  the  new  government.  His  sense  of 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  was  much  too  just  for 
that,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  words  at  the  time  on 
the  question  of  undue  haste  in  pushing  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.     He  said : 

"I  think  our  political  ship  should  be  first  got  under  way,  and 
that  she  be  not  suffered  to  lay  by  the  wharf  until  she  beats  off  her 
rudder  or  runs  a  wreck  on  shore.  I  wish  an  early  day  may  be 
assigned  for  the  consideration  of  amendments,  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity the  States  may  feel  themselves  under  of  calling  a  new  con- 
vention. I  am  not  one  of  those  fascinated  admirers  of  the  sys- 
tem who  consider  it  all  perfection ;  I  am  not  so  blind  or  uncandid, 
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that  I  can  not  see,  or  will  not  acknowledge  it  has  beauties.  It 
partakes  of  humanity ;  there  are  blended  in  it  virtue  aud  vice, 
excellence  and  error.  If  it  be  referred  to  a  new  convention ;  we 
risk  some  of  its  best  properties.  My  opinion  was  openly  given 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  ratified  without  amendments,  but 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  salva- 
tion of  America  depends  on  the  establishment  of  this  government, 
whether  amended  or  not.  If  this  Constitution,  which  is  now 
ratified,  be  not  supported,  I  despair  of  ever  having  a  government 
for  the  United  States." 

At  this  late  date  he  saw  what  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  saw  at  the  outset,  and  which  belief  was 
the  ground  of  their  great  zeal  in  laboring  for  its  suc- 
cess. And  this  wisdom  and  patriotism  did  undoubt- 
edly give  the  original  advocates  and  friends  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  new  government  under  it,  a  more 
exalted  place  in  the  political  history  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  a  higher  title  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude,  if  such 
a  term  should  ever  be  used  in  its  common  acceptation, 
of  their   descendants  and  countrymen  of  all  ages. 

When  the  amendments  had  been  made,  there  was 
little  cause  left  of  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and 
still  more  urgent  reasons  why  honest  and  patriotic 
men  should  give  their  support  to  the  new  government. 
This  disposition  Gerry  exhibited  to  a  great  extent. 
He  actively  supported  the  policy  of  Secretary. Hamil- 
ton in  the  assumption  of  the  war  debts  of  the  States 
by  the  General  Government,  although  this  step  was 
opposed  by  most  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  as  a  tendency 
of  the  National  to  override  the  State  Government,  the 
very  thing  he  had  so  much  dreaded  at  the  outset. 
This  thing  he  now,  no  doubt  sincerely,  combated,  by 
the  argument  that  there  was  really  no  fear  on  this 
point,  and  that  it  was  only  a  measure  of  justice  to  the 
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States,  while  it  was  really  the  way  to  the  honor  of 
the  Nation  and  its  constituent  parts.  Thus  was  Mr. 
Gerry's  term  in  Congress  turned  into  active  beneficial 
employment,  instead  of  an  occasion  of  mere  observa- 
tion as  he  had  predicted,  and  when  he  declined  a  race 
for  re-election  and  retired  to  his  farm  near  Cambridge, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling  himself  restored,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  his  early  favor  in  his  State.  Still 
this  streak  of  good  conduct  did  not  bring  him  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Federalists,  who  justly  believing 
themselves  the  rescuers  of  the  country  from  pending 
ruin,  now  held  themselves  to  be  the  only  safe  cus- 
todians of  its  affairs.  But  Gerry  was  not  averse  to 
private  life.  There,  is,  indeed,  evidence  that  he  was 
more  successful  and  worthy  of  praise  there  and  in  his 
exemplary  domestic  conduct  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
public  matters.  Here,  perhaps  it  may  be  justly 
claimed,  is  made  the  great  test  of  character  either  for 
man  or  woman.  It  is  not  difficult  to  be  manly,  pure, 
generous,  charitable,  or  even  just,  before  the  world. 
But  when  the  all-seeing  public  eye  is  lost,  in  the  deal- 
ings with  wife  and  children,  amidst  private  interests, 
deprivations,  want,  denials,  trials,  and  crosses,  is  to  be 
met  the  real  field  of  contest  with  life,  the  crucial  test 
of  the  'virtues  of  the  man.  That  men  are  generally 
successful  here  is  unfortunately  not  apparent. 

In  this  home  phase  of  Mr.  Gerry's  life  there  were 
no  spasms.     He  was  exemplary  to  the  end. 

In  1793,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  but 
declined  to  take  his  seat. 

His  residence  near  the  seat  of  Harvard  College 
gave  him  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  kind 
of  society  which  was  most  to  his  taste.     He  was  him- 
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self  a  scholar,  as  the  times  then  were,  and  being  of 
the  old  American  school  of  manners  and  habits,  was 
one  of  the  noticeable  men  at  this  old  center  of  learn- 
ing. While  there  was  in  Mr.  Gerry's  face  and  form 
nothing  especially  attractive,  but  rather  to  the  con- 
trary, commonplace,  there  was  an  expression  of  invi- 
tation, openness,  and  intelligence  which  served  to 
introduce  and  secure  him  respect.  His  dress  and 
manners  were  of  that  peculiar,  polite,  ceremonious, 
quaint,  semi-chivalrous  kind,  which  distinguished  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  and  which  was  found  by  no 
means  less  after  the  style  of  Europe  in  many  of  the 
representatives  of  extreme  republicanism  or  democracy 
than  it  was  among  the  more  aristocratic  Federalists. 
The  cue,  short  pantaloons,  silk  hose,  and  knee-buckles 
were  not  necessarily  party  marks. 

Gerry  was  a  friend  of  John  Adams  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  shared  his  belief  in  the  unreliability  of  the 
French  character  and  government ;  and  with  the  mad- 
ness and  folly  of  his  party  in  favor  of  France  during 
the  last  term  of  Washington's  Administration  he  had 
little  or  no  sympathy.  In  1796,  he  was  one  of  the 
State  electors,  and  gave  his  vote  to  Mr.  Adams,  in- 
stead of  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

One  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  offensive  acts  to  his 
party  friends  was  in  the  appointment  of  Gerry  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  France.  But  he  persisted, 
and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment,  and  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1797,  Mr.  Gerry  sailed  for  France. 

The  artful  French  minister,  Talleyrand,  believing 
from  Mr.  Gerry's  political  affiliations,  that  he  would 
more  readily  become  a  dupe  to  French  rascalities,  pre- 
ferred him  to  his  colleagues.     This  led  to  a  misunder- 
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standing  among  the  American  envoys,  and  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse  until  Mr.  Marshall  and  General 
Pinckney  withdrew  early  in  the  spring  of  1798. 
Although  Mr.  Gerry's  powers  were  now  gone,  he  chose 
to  remain  in  Paris  until  midsummer,  in  the  hope  that 
he  still  might  be  able  to  report  some  favorable  turn  in 
French  affairs.  His  order  of  recall  was  sent,  but  be- 
fore this  reached  Paris  he  was  on  his  way  home  with 
the  last  words  of  Talleyrand  that  a  minister  from  this 
country  would  be  favorably  received.  Mr.  Gerry  was 
deeply  censured  by  the  Federalists  for  the  part  he  took 
in  this  strangely  conducted  mission,  and  his  party 
made  to  share  in  the  blame,  but  President  Adams  did 
not  participate  in  the  unfavorable  views  taken  of  Mr. 
Gerry's  course,  and  from  his  conversations  at  Quincy 
with  him,  he  was  led  to  another  step  so  strongly  op- 
posed by  his  advisers,  but  which  secured  peace  with 
France.  On  the  whole  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to 
decide  that  Mr.  Gerry's  conduct  throughout  this  affair 
was  not  entirely  honorable  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  country.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams 
at  the  time,  and  from  it  he  did  not  depart.  Gerry  had 
met  Talleyrand  in  this  country,  and  not  putting  so 
much  stress  as  his  colleagues  on  the  ability  of  this 
Government  to  become  involved  in  a  war  at  that  time, 
was  more  pacific  and  tolerant,  or  politic  in  his  conduct. 
In  1800  he  was  put  forward  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Federalist,  Caleb  Strong.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  again  defeated  by  Mr.  Strong  for  the 
same  office.  In  1804,  he  was  again  one  of  the  State 
electors,  and  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
his  vote  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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Gerry  had  now   become  involved  in  fortune,  and 
found  the  rest  of  life  a  struggle  to  maintain  his  family 
in   that  comfort   which    he    most   desired    as    contact 
with  the  world  became  less  successful  and  satisfactory. 
In  the  spring  of  1810,  however,  he  again  came  for- 
ward as  the   Republican  (Democratic)   candidate  for 
governor,  and  after  a  very  bitter  contest  was  elected, 
entering  upon  his  office  on  the  2d  of  June  in  that  year. 
At  the  outset  he  favored  moderation  in  dealing  with 
the  Federalists,  but  he   soon  gave  way  to  the  general 
spirit  of  his  party,  and  under  him  was  inaugurated  one 
of  the  most  remarkably  intolerant,  unpatriotic,  and  un- 
republican  systems  of  legislation  which  ever  marked 
or  defaced  any  part  of  this  Union.     A  kind  of  suicidal 
madness  and   folly   took   possession  of   his  party,  in 
which  he  joined,  and  which  wiser  men  must  have  seen 
would  result  in  disaster.     Not  one  stone  was  left  upon 
another.     In  the  election  of  the  following  spring,  he 
was  again  successful,  and  a  majority  of  his  party  put 
in  the  Legislature.     This  was  a  still  more  bitter  con- 
test than  the  former.     The  Federalists  maddened  by 
the  loss  of  power,  and  believing,  or  pretending  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  State  was  destined  to  ruin  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  very  party  name  had  been  held  as  op- 
probrious, put  forth  every  exertion,  but  only  to  infuri- 
ate more  deeply  the  successful  party.    In  his  inaugural 
address  Mr.  Gerry  displayed  all  the   partisan  rancor 
which  a  bitter  and   unwise  spirit  could  suggest.     In 
the  Legislature  the  work  of   "  reform "  went  on,  and 
was  only  stopped  at  any  point  wthen  fear  of  further  in- 
fringement of  the  Constitution  would  be  fatal  to  the 
party.     The  State  was  redistricted  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  party  majority  in  the   Legislature,  and   in 
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this  work  the  extreme  step  of  breaking  up  the  counties 
was  resorted  to.  But  this  last  movement  alarmed  the 
Governor,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  and  some  sophistry 
in  his  own  reasoning  that  he  was  finally  induced  to 
sign  the  bill.  This  artful  trick  of  which  the  Federal- 
ists unjustly  accused  Mr.  Gerry  of  being  the  author, 
was  termed  "  Gerrymandering,"  and  unfortunately  for 
his  name,  the  word  Gerrymander,  coined  in  political 
rascality,  still  has  an  occasional  exemplification  in  the 
conduct  of  parties. 

But  the  whole  business  caused  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  State.  The  Federalists  declared  that 
a  more  fatal  hand  than  that  of  Jacobinism  had  now 
clutched  the  State ;  and  a  war  of  words  began  in  the 
newspapers  and  public  assemblies  in  which  Mr.  Gerry 
soon  became  involved,  and  in  which  he  now  construed 
republican  liberties  so  differently  from  what  he  did  at 
the  birth  of  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798,  that  he  actually 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  discovery  of  the  author 
of  some  articles  reflecting  severely  upon  his  inaugural 
speech  and  thanksgiving  proclamation.  A  change  of 
circumstances  made  the  Republican  (Democratic)  qual- 
ity of  unrestrained  speech  less  agreeable  and  conform- 
able to  the  highest  demands  of  peace  and  public  safety. 
Mr.  Gerry  also  became  involved  in  an  epistolary  corre- 
spondence with  Isaac  Parker,  the  Chief  Justice,  which 
did  not  terminate  to  his  credit,  and  in  which  he  did 
not  exhibit  the  devotion  to  exact  justice  and  consti- 
tutional liberty  and  fairness  on  which  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  their  pretensions. 

At  the  ensuing  annual  election  Mr.  Gerry  was  de- 
feated, and  in  Massachusetts  he  again  went  down  in 
reputation.     But  what  he  lost  at  home  he  more  than 
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made  up  in  standing  with  the  Republican  party 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  almost  unanimously 
selected  as  the  party  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
with  Mr.  Madison,  and  was  elected. 

A  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Gerry  at  his  own  res- 
idence at  Cambridge,  March  4,  1813,  and  at  a  special 
session  of  Congress,  May  24th,  he  took  his  seat  as 
president  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

His  speech  to  the  Senate  on  this  occasion  was  the 
longest  ever  made  by  a  Vice-President,  and  in  it  he 
departed  from  the  common  usage,  and  went  into  a  re- 
view of  national,  political,  and  war  matters,  a  perform- 
ance which  was  unlooked  for,  if  it  was  not  unwise. 

He  adhered  with  great  watchfulness  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Administration,  and  Mr.  Madison  put  un- 
usual stress  on  his  opinions.  No  public  position  he 
had  held  gave  him  so  much  gratification  as  this.  At 
that  day  no  man  would  have  claimed  the  virtue  of 
patriotism  from  pretensions  of  service  or  devotion  to 
his  State.  The  test  of  that  great  quality  was  in  its 
application  to  the  whole  country,  to  the  Nation. 

In  this  true  sense,  the  Vice-President  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  show  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  his  devo- 
tion to  the  party  to  which  he  owed  this  last  elevation. 
He  knew  too  well  the  spirit  which  had  controlled 
party  affairs  in  his  own  State  to  attribute  such  evil 
motives  to  the  Federalists  even,  as  most  of  his  party 
did.  He  assigned  all  the  machinations  of  the  Feder- 
alists of  New  England  to  party  hate,  to  party  dis- 
appointments, not  to  a  lack  of  patriotism.  If  they 
were  restored  to  national  power  their  patriotism  and 
other  virtues  would  soon  shine  with  the  former  radi- 
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atice.  This  was  charity,  indeed.  No  party  should 
retain  its  standing  and  respectability  in  a  just,  wise, 
and  virtuous  community,  that  ignores  the  obligations 
of  citizenship,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  clogs  the  movements  of  government,  infests 
community  with  sentiments  and  practices  of  indecency 
and  debauchery,  obstructs  the  avenues  and  disposition 
to  peace,  righteousness,  and  good  order,  or  presents 
itself  at  every  emergency  to  weaken  and  disgrace  the 
country  because  of  its  own  defeat  in  the  great  strife 
for  gaining  the  reins  and  spoils  of  administration,  or 
from  even  less  or  more  selfish  and  unworthy  motives. 

Mr.  Gerry's  life  on  earth  was  approaching  its  end. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  1814,  he  went  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  his  lodgings  with  a  vague  sense 
of  change.  But  the  night  was  passed  quietly  and 
safely.  He  had  been  very  communicative,  and  during 
the  evening  conversations  he  had  made  the  most  en- 
dearing references  to  his  family.  On  the  following 
morning  his  mind  was  not  at  ease,  yet  there  seemed 
no  apparent  reason  for  anxiety.  At  the  usual  time, 
he  started  in  a  carriage  to  the  Senate.  At  the  office  of 
the  register  of  the  treasury  he  stopped  to  transact  some 
business ;  and  shortly  after  continuing  his  way  to  the 
Capitol  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  sickness,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  apparently  without  pain,  died  in  his  seat 
in  the  carriage,  of  "  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  lungs." 

His  remains  were  placed  in  the  Capital  Cemetery; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1823,  by  order  of  Congress,  a 
monument  was  erected  at  his  grave.  On  it  is  inscribed 
his  most  notable  saying: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  though  he  may  have  but  one 
day  to  live,  to  devote  that  day  to  the  good  of  his  country.'' 
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His  widow  was  left  poor,  but  with  a  large  family 
of  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  Their  necessities 
and  the  excited  condition  of  the  country  prevented 
any  of  his  family  being  with  him,  even  Mrs.  Gerry 
being  unable  to  visit  him  at  Washington.  The  night 
before  his  death,  he  exhibited  to  a  few  friends  a  pic- 
ture of  .  her  which  he  wore  by  a  cord  in  his  bosom, 
and  spoke  of  her  with  great  tenderness  and  admira- 
tion. With  all  of  his  patriotic  and  party  ardor,  the 
true  source  of  Mr.  Gerry's  happiness  was  in  the  friend- 
ship and  affection  of  this  true  woman,  and  in  their 
domestic  associations. 

He  was  stubborn  and  tenacious  in  adherence  to  his 
opinions,  and  would  not  stoop,  perhaps,  to  court  public 
favor.  While  he  was  never  that  far  a  politician,  he 
never  reached  the  dignity  of  an  undisputed  statesman. 

He  was  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church;  but 
while  being  an  upright  and  honorable  man  himself,  he 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  habit  of  suspecting 
others. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.  MADISON'S  SEVENTH  ANNUAL   MESSAGE— CHARTER  OF 
THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DURING  1814  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Madi- 
ison's  Cabinet  was,  to  a  great  extent,  remodeled. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1814,  George  W.  Camp- 
bell, of  Tennessee,  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Gallatin  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury.  But  failing  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  retire,  and  on  the  6th  of  October, 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  After  the  resignation  of  General  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Monroe  performed  the  functions  of  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  subsequently  was  compelled  to  give 
his  entire  attention  to  that  office,  but  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1815,  he  was  recommissioned  Secretary  of 
State,  and  held  the  position  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison's 
Administration.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1815,  William  H. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  was  appointed  to  the  War  Office. 
Richard  Rush  became  Attorney  General  in  place  of 
William  Pinkney  on  the  10th  of  February,  1814.  Mr. 
Dallas  was  also  forced  to  resign,  by  ill  health,  in  the 
fall  of  1816,  and  in  the  following  January,  died.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  then  transferred  to  the  Treasury.  Will- 
iam Lowndes  was  offered  Mr.  Crawford's  place  in  the 
War  Department,  but  did  not  enter  upon  its  duties. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1814,  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
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inshield,  of  Massachusetts,  took  the  place  of  William 
Jones  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Dr.  Bustis  had  been  sent  as  minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands; and  in  1816,  William  Pinkney  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Russia,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  minister  to  France. 
In  March,  1814,  Gideon  Granger,  who  had  been  re- 
tained as  Postmaster  General  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  Ad-' 
ministration,  was  removed,  and  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month  the  war  governor  of  Ohio,  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs,  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Granger  had 
not  been  in  harmony  with  the  Administration  since 
the  war  began,  and  Mr.  Madison  finally  considered  him 
in  the  way  of  its  success. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  believed  by 
many  politicians  that  Mr.  Madison  exhibited  unmis- 
takable signs  of  being  in  favor  of  James  Monroe  as 
his  successor.  This  was  unjustly  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  Governor  Thompkins  of  New  York  as  a 
direct  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
his  implied  design  when  he  had  offered  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State  to  him  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's occupancy  of  the  War  Office.  Thompkins  had 
been  of  great  service  during  the  war,  and  nobody 
thought  better  of  his  prospects  for  the  Presidency 
than  he  did  himself.  But  he  declined  the  position  in 
the  Cabinet  because  he  considered  his  opportunities 
for  benefiting  his  country  and  himself  better  out- 
side of  it. 

The  political  friends  of  Thompkins  also  held  that 
the  real  foundation  for  this  conduct  of  the  President 
was  the  fact  that  the  matter  had  been  decided  in  Vir- 
ginia when  Madison  was  taken  instead  of  Monroe  in 
1808,  that  Monroe  should  be  his  successor.     This  gave 
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rise  in  New  York  to  considerable  opposition  among  the 
friends  of  Thompkins  to  what  was  beginning  to  be 
called  the  "  Virginia  Dynasty."  But  Mr.  Monroe  was 
not  without  supporters  in  New  York  from  the  outset. 

Since  1795,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  paid  a  tribute  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  for  an  immunity  from 
the  outrages  of  this  pirate  and  his  followers,  which 
was  never  realized.  These  Algerine  pirates  were  the 
only  things  in  the  world  that  could  start  the  war  sen- 
timent in  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  fact  that  this  insig- 
nificant race  of  African  outlaws  was  allowed  to  domi- 
neer the  world,  and  for  the  lack  of  a  little  pluck  levy 
blackmail  on  all  the  maritime  powers  of  the  earth 
fretted  him  beyond  measure.  During  the  war  with 
England  these  pirates  had  made  great  havoc  among 
American  vessels,  and  had  even  sold  into  slavery  the 
unfortunate  seamen  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

It  was  now  deemed  advisable  while  our  little  navy 
was  in  practice,  and  was  keen  to  exemplify  farther  its 
superiority,  to  punish  these  Mediterranean  robbers  and 
cut-throats.  Accordingly  early  in  May,  1815,  Commo- 
dore Decatur,  with  a  squadron  of  nine  vessels,  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean.  After  capturing  two  of  the 
pirate  ships  with  five  or  six  hundred  men,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  most  of  the  African  war  craft,  Decatur  ap- 
peared before  Algiers,  dictated  terms  to  the  Dey,  and 
on  the  30th  of  June,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
old  scoundrel,  in  which  the  blackmail  tribute  was 
stopped,  and  all  Americans  in  his  possession  were  to 
be  released  without  consideration,  the  former  practice 
being  to  buy  the  prisoners,  and  the  American  vessels 
taken  or  destroyed  by  his  heathens  were  to  be  paid  for. 
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Congress  again  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  and 
continued  in  session  until  the  last  day  of  April, 
1816.  The  Democratic  majority  was  not  much  greater 
in  the  House  than  it  had  been  at  the  previous  term, 
as  many  of  the  members  had  been  elected  during  the 
war  when  the  opposition  was  strong.  Mr.  Clay,  who 
had  returned  to  America,  was  again  elected  Speaker, 
only  ten  of  the  thirty-two  votes  cast  against  him  being 
Federalist.  Sixty-five  Federalists  had  been  elected, 
but  with  the  war  the  real  cause  of  opposition  seemed 
to  be  gone ;  and  from  this  on  the  Federal  party  ceased 
to  be  of  any  political  consequence. 

On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  to  Congress  his 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
December  5,  1815. 
"  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction,  on  our  present  meeting,  of  being  able 
to  communicate  to  you  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  which 
had  been  commenced  against  the  United  States  by  the  regency  of 
Algiers.  The  squadron  in  advance  on  that  service,  under  Com- 
modore Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival  in  the  Med- 
iterranean in  seeking  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  then  cruising 
in  that  sea,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships,  one  of 
them  the  principal  ship  commanded  by  the  Algerine  admiral.  The 
high  character  of  the  American  commander  was  brilliantly  sus- 
tained on  the  occasion  which  brought  his  own  ship  into  close  action 
with  that  of  his  adversary,  as  was  the  accustomed  gallantry  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  actually  engaged.  Having  prepared  the  way 
by  this  demonstration  of  American  skill  and  prowess,  he  hastened 
to  the  port  of  Algiers,  where  peace  was  promptly  yielded  to  his 
victorious  force.  In  the  terms  stipulated,  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  United  States  were  particularly  consulted  by  a  perpetual 
relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  Dey,  of  all  pretensions  to  trib- 
ute from  them.  The  impressions  which  have  thus  been  made, 
strengthened  as  they  will  have  been  by  subsequent  transactions 
with  the  regency  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
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larger  force  which  followed  under  Commodore  Bainbridge,  the 
chief  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  by  the  judicious  precau- 
tionary arrangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  afford  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  future  security  for  the  valuable  portion  of  our 
commerce  which  passes  within  the  reach  of  the  Barbary  cruisers. 

"It  is  another  source  of  satisfaction,  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  succeeded  by  a  convention  on  the 
subject  of  commerce  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
countries.  In  this  result  a  disposition  is  manifested  on  the  part 
of  that  nation  corresponding  with  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  improved  into  liberal  ar- 
rangements on  other  subjects  on  which  the  parties  have  mutual 
interests,  or  which  might  endanger  their  future  harmony.  Con- 
gress will  decide  on  the  expediency  of  promoting  such  a  sequel  by 
giving  effect  to  the  measure  of  confining  the  American  navigation 
to  American  seamen — a  measure  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
might  have  that  conciliatory  tendency,  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  increasing  the  independence  of  our  navigation,  and 
the  resources  of  our  maritime  defense. 

"In  conformity  with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  re- 
lating to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of 
our  western  and  north-western  frontiers,  measures  were  taken  to 
establish  an  immediate  peace  with  the  several  tribes  who  had  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  Such  of  them  as 
were  invited  to  Detroit  acceded  readily  to  a  renewal  of  the  former 
treaties  of  friendship.  Of  the  other  tribes  who  were  invited  to  a 
station  on  the  Mississippi,  the  greater  number  have  also  accepted 
the  peace  offered  to  them.  The  residue,  consisting  of  the  more 
distant  tribes  or  parts  of  tribes,  remain  to  be  brought  over  by 
further  explanations,  or  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  adapted 
to  the  dispositions  they  may  finally  disclose. 

"The  Indian  tribes  within,  and  bordering  on,  our  southern 
frontier,  whom  a  cruel  war  on  their  part  had  compelled  us  to  chas- 
tise into  peace,  have  latterly  shown  a  restlessness  which  has  called 
for  preparatory  measures  for  repressing  it,  and  for  protecting  the 
commissioners  engaged  in  carrying  the  terms  of  the  peace  into 
execution. 

"  The  execution  of  the  act  for  fixing  the  military  peace  estab- 
lishment has  been  attended  with  difficulties  which  even  now  can 
only  be  overcome  by  legislative  aid.  The  selection  of  officers ; 
the  payment  and  discharge  of  the  troops  enlisted  for  the  war ;  the 
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payment  of  the  retained  troops,  and  their  reunion  from  detached 
and  distant  stations ;  the  collection  and  security  of  the  public 
property,  in  the  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  ordnance  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  constant  medical  assistance  required  in  hospitals 
and  garrisons,  rendered  a  complete  execution  of  the  act  imprac- 
ticable on  the  first  of  May,  the  period  more  immediately  con- 
templated. As  soon,  however,  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  as  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  consistently  with  the  public 
interests,  the  reduction  of  the  army  has  been  accomplished ;  but 
the  appropriations  for  its  pay  and  for  other  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  having  proved  inadequate,  the  earliest  attention  to 
that  subject  will  be  necessary ;  and  the  expediency  of  continuing 
upon  the  peace  establishment  the  staff  officers  who  have  hitherto 
been  provisionally  retained  is  also  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

"  In  the  performance  of  the  executive  duty  upon  this  occasion 
there  has  not  been  wanting  a  just  sensibility  to  the  merits  of  the 
American  army  during  the  late  war ;  but  the  obvious  policy  and 
design  in  fixing  an  efficient  military  peace  establishment  did  not 
afford  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  the  aged  and  infirm  on  ac- 
count of  their  past  services,  nor  the  wounded  and  disabled  on  ac- 
count of  their  present  sufferings.  The  extent  of  the  reduction 
indeed  unavoidably  involved  the  exclusion  of  many  meritorious 
officers  of  every  rank  from  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  so 
equal,  as  well  as  so  numerous  were  the  claims  to  attention,  that  a 
decision  by  the  standard  of  comparative  merit  could  seldom  be 
attained.  Judged,  however,  in  candor,  by  a  general  standard  of 
positive  merit,  the  army  register  will,  it  is  believed,  do  honor  to 
the  establishment,  while  the  case  of  those  officers  whose  names  are 
not  included  in  it  devolves  with  the  strongest  interests  upon  the 
legislative  authority,  for  such  provision  as  shall  be  deemed  the  best 
calculated  to  give  support  and  solace  to  the  veteran  and  invalid, 
to  display  the  beneficence  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  inspire  a  martial  zeal  for  the  public  service  upon 
every  future  emergency. 

"  Although  the  embarrassments  arising  from. the  want  of  a  uni- 
form national  currency  have  not  been  diminished  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  great  satisfaction  has  been  derived  in  contem- 
plating the  revival  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  resources.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  the  various 
branches  of  revenue,  during  the  nine  months  ending  on  the  30th 
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of  September  last,  have  been  estimated  at  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars  ;  the  issues  of  treasury-notes  of  every  denomination 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  the  sum  of  fourteen  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  there  was  also  obtained  upon  loan  during  the 
same  period  a  sum  of  nine  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  sum  of 
six  millions  of  dollars  was  subscribed  in  cash,  and  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  treasury-notes.  With  these  means  added  to 
the  sum  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  being  the  balance  of 
money  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  there  has  been  paid 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  October,  on  account 
of  the  appropriations  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  present  year 
(exclusively  of  the  amount  of  the  treasury-notes  subscribed  to  the 
loan,  and  the  amount  redeemed  in  the  payment  of  duties  and 
taxes),  the  aggregate  sum  of  thirty-three  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars,  leaving  a  balance  then  in  the  treasury  estimated  at  the 
sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  Independent,  however,  of  the 
arrearages  due  for  military  services  and  supplies,  it  is  presumed 
that  a  further  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  including  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  payable  on  the  first  of  January  next,  will 
be  demanded  at  the  treasury  to  complete  the  expenditures  of  the 
present  year,  and  for  which  the  existing  ways  and  means  will  suf- 
ficiently provide. 

"The  national  debt,  as  was  ascertained  on  the  first  of  October 
last,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dolars,  consisting  of  the  unredeemed  balance 
of  the  debt  contracted  before  the  late  war  (thirty-nine  millions  of 
dollars),  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt  contracted  in  consequence 
of  the  war  (sixty-four  millions  of  dollars),  and  the  amount  of  the 
unfunded  floating  debt  (including  the  various  issues  of  treasury- 
notes),  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  in  a  gradual  course 
of  payment.  There  will  probably  be  some  addition  to  the  public 
debt  upon  the  liquidation  of  various  claims  which  are  depending ; 
and  a  conciliatory  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  may  lead 
honorably  and  advantageously  to  an  equitable  arrangement  of  the 
militia  expenses  incurred  by  the  several  States  without  the  previ- 
ous saction  or  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  portion 
of  the  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the  assertion  of  the  national 
rights  and  independence,  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  public 
expenditures,  not  being  exclusively  bestowed  upon  subjects  of  a 
transient  nature,  will  long  be  visible  in  the  number  and  equip- 
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ments  of  the  American  navy,  in  the  military  works  for  the  defense 
of  our  harbors  and  our  frontiers,  and  the  supplies  of  our  arsenals 
and  magazines,  the  amount  will  bear  a  gratifying  comparison  with 
the  objects  which  have  been  attained,  as  well  as  with  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  finances  with  a  view  to  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  a  permanent  peace  establishment  will  neces- 
sarily enter  into  the  deliberations  of  Congress  during  the  present 
session.  It  is  true  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  public  rev- 
enue will  not  only  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  the  faith  of  the 
Government  with  its  creditors  inviolate,  and  of  prosecuting  suc- 
cessfully the  measures  of  the  most  liberal  policy,  but  will  also 
justify  an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modifica- 
tion of  the  finances,  that  the  benefits  of  a  uniform  national  cur- 
rency should  be  restored  to  the  community.  The  absence  of  the 
precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil,  but  until 
they  can  again  be  rendered  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  it 
devolves  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  provide  a  substitute  which 
shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants 
of  the  citizens  throughout  the  Union.  If  the  operation  of  the 
State  banks  can  not  produce  this  result,  the  probable  operation 
of  a  national  bank  will  merit  consideration ;  and,  if  neither  of 
these  expedients  be  deemed  effectual,  it  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  terms  upon  which  the  notes  of  the  Government  (no 
longer  required  as  an  instrument  of  credit)  shall  be  issued  upon 
motives  of  general  policy  as  a  common  medium  of  circulation. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  security  for  future  repose  which  the 
United  States  ought  to  find  in  their  love  of  peace,  and  their  con- 
stant respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  the  character  of  the 
times  particularly  inculcates  the  lesson  that,  whether  to  prevent  or 
repel  danger,  we  ought  not  to  be  unprepared  for  it.  This  consid- 
eration will  sufficiently  recommend  to  Congress  a  liberal  provision 
for  the  immediate  extension  and  gradual  completion  of  the  works 
of  defense,  both  fixed  and  floating,  on  our  maritime  frontier,  and 
an  adequate  provision  for  guarding  our  inland  frontier  against 
dangers  to  which  certain  portions  of  it  may  continue  to  be  exposed. 

"As  an  improvement  in  our  military  establishment,  it  will 
deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress  whether  a  corps  of  invalids 
might  not  be  so  organized  and  employed  as  at  once  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  meritorious  individuals  excluded  by  age  or  infirmities 
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from  the  existing  establishment,  and  to  preserve  to  the  public  the 
benefit  of  their  stationary  services  and  of  their  exemplary  disci- 
pline. I  recommend,  also,  an  enlargement  of  the  military  academy 
already  established,  and  the  establishment  of  others  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  And  I  can  not  press  too  much  on  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  such  a  classification  and  organization  of  the 
militia  as  will  most  effectually  render  it  the  safeguard  of  a  free 
state.  If  experience  has  shown  in  the  recent  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  militia  the  value  of  this  resource  for  the  public  defense, 
it  has  shown  also  the  importance  of  that  skill  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  that  familiarity  with  the  essential  rules  of  discipline  which  can 
not  be  expected  from  the  regulations  now  in  force.  With  this 
subject  is  intimately  connected  the  necessity  of  accommodating  the 
laws,  in  every  respect,  to  the  great  object  of  enabling  the  political 
authority  of  the  Union  to  employ  promptly  and  effectually  the 
physical  power  of  the  Union  in  the  cases  designated  by  the 
constitution. 

"The  signal  services  which  have  been  rendered  by  our  navy, 
and  the  capacities  it  has  developed  for  successful  co-operation  in 
the  national  defense,  will  give  to  that  portion  of  the  public  force 
its  full  value  in  the  eyes  of  Congress,  at  an  epoch  which  calls  for 
the  constant  vigilance  of  all  governments.  To  preserve  the  ships 
now  in  a  sound  state,  to  complete  those  already  contemplated,  to 
provide  amply  the  imperishable  materials  for  prompt  augmenta- 
tions, and  to  improve  the  existing  arrangements  into  more  advan- 
tageous establishments  for  the  construction,  the  repairs,  and  the 
security  of  vessels-of-war,  is  dictated  by  the  soundest  policy. 

"In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  object  of  revenue, 
the  influence  of  the  tariff  on  manufactures  will  necessarily  present 
itself  for  consideration.  However  wise  the  theory  may  be  which 
leaves  to  the  sagacity  and  interest  of  individuals  the  application 
of  their  industry  and  resources,  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Besides  the  condition  which  the 
theory  itself  implies  of  a  reciprocal  adoption  by  other  nations,  ex- 
perience teaches  that  so  many  circumstances  must  occur  in  intro- 
ducing and  maturing  manufacturing  establishments,  especially  of 
the  more  complicated  kinds,  that  a  country  may  remain  long 
without  them,  although  sufficiently  advanced,  and,  in  some 
respects,  even  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  them  on  with  success. 
Under  circumstances  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing 
industry,   it  has  made  among  us  a  progress,  and   exhibited  an 
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efficiency,  which  justify  the  belief  that  with  a  protection  not  more 
than  is  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens  whose  interests  are  now  at 
stake,  it  will  become  at  an  early  day  not  only  safe  against  occa- 
sional competitions  from  abroad,  but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth 
and  even  of  external  commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more 
especially  entitled  to  the  public  patronage,  a  preference  is  ob- 
viously claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United  States  from  a 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to  casual  failures,  for 
articles  necessary  for  the  public  defense,  or  connected  with  the 
primary  wants  of  individuals.  It  will  be  an  additional  recom- 
mendation of  particular  manufactures,  where  the  materials  for 
them  are  extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  consequently 
impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity 
and  independence  an  encouragement  which  can  not  fail  to  be 
rewarded. 

"Among  the  means  of  advancing  the  public  interest,  the  occa- 
sion is  a  proper  one  for  recalling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
great  importance  of  establishing  throughout  our  country  the  roads 
and  canals  which  can  best  be  executed  under  the  national 
authority.  No  objects  within  the  circle  of  political  economy  so 
richly  repay  the  expense  bestowed  upon  them  ;  there  are  none, 
the  utility  of  which  is  more  universally  ascertained  and  acknowl- 
edged ;  none  that  do  more  honor  to  the  government  whose  wise  and 
enlarged  patriotism  duly  appreciates  them.  Nor  is  there  any 
country  which  presents  a  field  where  nature  invites  more  the  art 
of  man  to  complete  her  own  work  for  his  accommodation  and 
benefit.  These  considerations  are  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the 
political  effect  of  these  facilities  for  intercommunication  in  bring- 
ing and  binding  more  closely  together  the  various  parts  of  our  ex- 
tended confederacy.  While  the  states  individually,  with  a  laudable 
enterprise  and  emulation,  avail  themselves  of  their  local  advantages 
by  new  roads,  by  navigable  canals,  and  by  improving  the  streams 
susceptible  of  navigation,  the  general  government  is  the  more  urged 
to  similar  undertakings,  requiring  a  national  jurisdiction  and 
national  mesrns,  by  the  prospect  of  thus  systematically  completing 
so  inestimable  a  work.  And  it  is  a  happy  reflection,  that  any 
defect  of  constitutional  authority  which  may  be  encountered  can 
be  supplied  in  a  mode  which  the  constitution  itself  has  provi- 
dently pointed  out. 

"  The  present  is  a  favorable  season  also  for  bringing  again  into 
view  the  establishment  of  a  national  seminary  of  learning  within 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  and  with  means  drawn  from  the  prop- 
erty therein,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  general  government. 
Such  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Congress  as  a  monu- 
ment of  their  solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  with- 
out which  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  not  be  fully  enjoyed  or  long 
preserved ;  as  a  model  instructive  in  the  formation  of  other  semi- 
naries ;  as  a  nursery  of  enlightened  preceptors ;  as  a  central  resort 
of  youth  and  genius  from  every  part  of  their  country,  diffusing  on 
their  return  examples  of  those  national  feelings,  those  liberal  sen- 
timents, and  those  congenial  manners,  which  contribute  cement 
to  our  union,  and  strength  to  the  political  fabric  of  which  that  is 
the  foundation. 

"In  closing  this  communication  I  ought  not  to  repress  a  sensi- 
bility, in  which  you  will  unite,  to  the  happy  lot  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  goodness  of  a  superintending  Providence  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  it.  While  other  portions  of  mankind  are  labor- 
ing under  the  distresses  of  war,  or  struggling  with  adversity  in 
other  forms,  the  United  States  are  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
prosperous  and  honorable  peace.  In  reviewing  the  scenes  through 
which  it  has  been  attained,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  proofs  given  that 
our  political  institutions,  founded  in  human  rights  and  framed  for 
their  preservation,  are  equal  to  the  severest  trials  of  war  as  well 
as  adapted  to  the  ordinary  periods  of  repose.  As  fruits  of  this 
experience,  and  of  the  reputation  acquired  by  the  American  arms 
on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  the  nation  finds  itself  possessed  of 
a  growing  respect  abroad,  and  of  a  just  confidence  in  itself,  which 
are  among  the  best  pledges  for  its  peaceful  career.  Under  other 
aspects  of  our  country,  the  strongest  features  of  its  flourishing 
condition  are  seen  in  a  population  rapidly  increasing  on  a  terri- 
tory as  productive  as  it  is  extensive ;  in  a  general  industry  and 
fertile  ingenuity  which  find  their  ample  rewards  ;  and  in  an  affluent 
revenue  which  admits  a  reduction  of  the  public  burdens  without 
withdrawing  the  means  of  sustaining  the  public  credit,  of  grad- 
ually discharging  the  public  debt,  of  providing  for  the  necessary 
defensive  and  precautionary  establishments,  and  of  patronizing,  in 
every  authorized  mode,  undertakings  conducive  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  and  individual  comfort  of  our  citizens. 

"  It  remains  for  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  to  perse- 
vere in  that  justice  and  good  will  toward  other  nations  which 
invite  a  return  of  these  sentiments  toward  the  United  States ;  to 
cherish  institutions  which  guaranty  their  safety  and  liberties,  civil 
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and  religious ;  and  to  combine  with  a  liberal  system  of  foreign 
commerce  an  improvement  of  the  natural  advantages,  and  a  pro- 
tection and  extension  of  the  independent  resources  of  our  highly- 
favored  and  happy  country. 

"In  all  measures  having  such  objects  my  faithful  co-operation 
will  be  afforded." 

The  experiences  of  the  war  had  greatly  widened 
and  improved  the  character  of  Mr.  Madison's  states- 
manship. This  message  was  worthy  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  its  internal  improvement  features.  The 
army  and  the  navy  had  taken  a  new  place  in  the 
President's  esteem.  Military  academies  were  now 
deemed  necessary  to  render  the  militia,  the  great  hope 
of  the  country,  effective !  Schools,  turnpikes,  wagon- 
roads,  canals,,  all  the  objects  of  internal  improvements 
then  known  to  the  country,  are  here  frankly  advo- 
cated, "  which  can  best  be  executed  under  the  national 
authority." 

And  all  of  these  views  were  based  upon  the  patri- 
otic and  statesman-like  conviction  that  "  these  consider- 
ations are  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  political 
effect  of  these  facilities  for  intercommunication  in 
bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together  the  various 
parts  of  our  extended  confederacy." 

At  this  session  the  whole  policy  of  the  war  was 
reviewed,  and  additional  steps  taken  to  reduce  public 
affairs  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  former  provis- 
ion for  a  direct  tax  of  six  millions  was  changed,  and 
half  of  the  amount  substituted.  Rates  of  postage, 
and  various  duties  were  reduced.  A  new  protective 
tariff  was  provided,  which,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  give  great  aid  to  American  manufactories.  A  grad- 
ual increase  of  the  navy  was  provided  for,  and  appro- 
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priations  made  for  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia. 
Very  benevolent  steps  were  taken  to  relieve  the  actual 
settlers  on  the  public  lands,  and  to  enable  those  to  se- 
cure their  homes  who  had  been  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
But  .the  most  important  act  of  this  session  was  the  in- 
corporation of  a  national  bank.  For  several  years  this 
question  had  been  before  Congress,  and  once,  as  has 
been  seen,  Mr.  Madison  had  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  bank. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  financial  affairs  had  fallen 
into  disorder  somewhat.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  ener- 
getic and  efficient  man,  had  performed  the  additional 
duties  of  the  Treasury  Office,  from  May,  1813,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1814.  At  this  time  George  Washington  Camp- 
bell, then  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Campbell  was  probably  unfavor- 
able to  a  national  bank,  but  he  said  nothing  about  it  in 
his  first  report.  His  report  was  not,  however,  satisfac- 
tory to  Congress,  and  the  impression  was  left  that  he 
was  not  able  to  master  the  difficult  task  on  which  he 
had  entered.  Congress  detected  at  once  evidence  of 
the  necessity  for  another  man  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Campbell  lost  his  health,  and  also,  perhaps, 
his  own  confidence,  and  resigned.  Against  this  time  a 
disposition  had  developed  in  the  Senate  to  support  for 
the  place  Alexander  James  Dallas,  of  Philadelphia, 
whom  the  President  had  formerly  designated  as  his 
deliberate  choice.  Mr.  Dallas's  opponents  gave  way 
and  he  was  appointed,  and  under  his  great  exertions 
the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  were  materially 
advanced.  Here  again  began  the  struggle  for  the 
establishment  .of  a  national  bank,  which  Mr.  Dallas 
supported. 
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Mr.  Dallas  was  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  strong 
partisan  proclivities,  and  although  his  ability  was  ad- 
mitted, Congress  lacked  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
of  political  economy,  and  his  strength  as  financial  di- 
rector of  affairs  at  such  a  crisis.  And  there  was  no 
inconsiderable  aversion  displayed  at  first  for  his  pow- 
dered hair  and  pompous  manners.  But  born  in  a  trop- 
ical climate,  and  inheriting  a  warm  and  enthusiastic 
nature,  he  took  hold  of  his  office  with  a  vigor  which 
surprised  even  his  firmest  supporters.  Not  having 
been  connected  with  legislative  bodies,  he  had  not  im- 
bibed the  general  feeling  of  dependence,  and  deference 
for  their  authority,  and  at  once  boldly  announced  his 
plans  and  urged  the  necessity  of  Congressional  action. 
His  views  as  to  a  bank  were  rejected,  but  his  plans  for 
loans,  for  supplying  the  treasury,  and  generally  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  country  were  successful. 
It  was  owing  greatly  to  his  arguments,  as  well  as  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  that  Mr.  Madison  had  modified 
his  views  concerning  a  bank  against  the  winter  of  1815. 
The  everlasting  question  of  constitutionality  as  to  a 
national  bank  still  disturbed  Mr.  Madison  as  it  did 
many  members  of  Congress,  who  made  that  the  burden 
of  all  they  knew  about  it,  and  of  their  opposition; 
although  they  seemed  to  be  gratified  in  the  end,  that 
men,  controlled  by  mere  views  of  expediency,  had  been 
able  to  prevail  in  what  they  themselves  suspected 
would  result  in  benefit  to  the  country,  as  it  really  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  way  out  of  difficulties  which 
were  increasing  without  remedy.  The  great  struggle, 
however,  over  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not 
in  its  birth  but  in  its  death  under  the  iron  will  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  when  there  again  Mr.  Madison  took  sides 
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with  Henry  Clay,  a  man  in  whom  he  had  much  more 
confidence,  as  one  of  its  supporters. 

A  national  bank  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
thirty-fhre  millions  of  dollars  to  run  twenty  years,  in 
April,  1816.  The  measure  met  what  was  termed 
strong  opposition,  but  it  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  in  both  Houses,  and  by  most  of  the 
Federalists,  and  the  President  signed  the  bill  with 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MR.  MADISON'S  LAST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— THE  FARMER  AND 

POLITICIAN  AT  MONTPELLIER- RETROSPECTIVE 

PERIOD— HUMAN  SLAVERY. 

DURING  the  last 'session  of  Congress  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  was  made  in  the  usual 
way.  The  candidates  were  James  Monroe  and  William 
H.  Crawford.  A  fruitless  effort  had  been  made  by 
New  York  to  bring  D.  D.  Tompkins  before  the  caucus 
for  the  first  place.  Mr.  Crawford  exhibited  unex- 
pected strength  in  the  meeting,  only  falling  eleven 
votes  behind  Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  well  known  to  be 
the  choice  of  the  President  and  his  friends.  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  received  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 

At  this  time  there  was  some  little  talk  of  Andrew 
Jackson  for  the  Presidency.  He  had  one  supporter 
for  the  position  at  this  early  date  in  the  now  power- 
less Aaron  Burr,  who  hated  the  Virginia  Dynasty. 

The  election  was  not  one  of  much  interest.  The 
Federalists  gave  thirty-two  electoral  votes  to  Rufus 
King  for  the  Presidency,  and  their  few  votes  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  they  scattered  between  John  E.  How- 
ard, James  Ross,  Justice  John  Marshall,  and  R.  Gr. 
Harper.  There  were  three  electoral  vacancies  in  Ma- 
ryland, and  one  in  Delaware.  And  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins each  received  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  votes. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  summer  of  1816,  Mr. 
Madison  spent  at  Montpellier  preparing  for  his  final 
removal  to  it  in  a  few  months. 

Congress  met  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  on  the 
following  day  Mr.  Madison  sent  by  his  private  secre- 
tary, Payne  Todd,  his 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

"  Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  : 

"  In  reviewing  the  present  state  of  our  country,  our  attention 
can  not  be  withheld  from  the  effect  produced  from  peculiar  seasons, 
which  have  very  generally  impaired  the  annual  gifts  of  the  earth, 
and  threaten  scarcity  in  particular  districts.  Such,  however,  is  the 
variety  of  soils,  of  climates,  and  of  products  within  our  extensive 
limits,  that  the  aggregate  resources  for  subsistence  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  aggregate  wants.  And  as  far  as  an  economy  of 
consumption,  more  than  usual,  may  be  necessary,  our  thankfulness 
is  due  to  Providence,  for  what  is  far  more  than  a  compensation,  in 
the  remarkable  health  which  has  distinguished  the  present  year. 

"Amidst  the  advantages  which  have  succeeded  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain,  in  a 
general  invigoration  of  industry  among  us,  and  in  the  extension 
of  our  commerce,  the  value  of  which  is  more  and  more  disclosing 
itself  to  commercial  nations,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  depression 
is  experienced  by  particular  branches  of  our  manufactures,  and  by 
a  portion  of  our  navigation.  As  the  first  proceeds,  in  an  essential 
degree,  from  an  excess  of  imported  merchandize,  which  carries  a 
check  in  its  own  tendency,  the  cause,  in  its  present  extent,  can 
not  be  of  very  long  duration.  The  evil  will  not,  however,  be 
viewed  by  congress,  without  a  recollection  that  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, if  suffered  to  sink  too  low,  or  languish  too  long,  may  not 
revive,  after  the  causes  shall  have  ceased;  and  that  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs,  situations  may  recur,  in  which  a  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources,  for  indispensable  supplies,  may  be  among 
the  most  serious  embarrassments. 

"The  depressed  state  of  our  navigation  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
material  degree,  to  its  exclusion  from  the  colonial  ports  of  the 
nation  most  extensively  connected  with  us  in  commerce,  and  from 
the  indirect  operation  of  that  exclusion. 
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"Previous  to  the  convention  at  Loudon,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  relative  state  of  the  navigation  laws 
of  the  two  countries,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  had  given 
to  the  British  navigation  a  material  advantage  over  the  American, 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  American  ports  and  British  ports 
in  Europe.  The  convention  of  London  equalized  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries,  relating  to  those  ports;  leaving  the  intercourse  be- 
tween our  ports  and  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies,  subject,  as 
before,  to  the  respective  regulations  of  the  parties.  The  British 
government,  enforcing,  now,  regulations  which  prohibit  a  trade  be- 
tween its  colonies  and  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels, 
whilst  they  permit  a  trade  in  British  vessels,  the  American  navi- 
gation suffers  accordingly;  and  the  loss  is  augmented  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  given  to  the  British  competition  over  the  Amer- 
ican, in  the  navigation  between  our  ports  and  British  ports  in 
Europe,  by  the  circuitous  voyages,  enjoyed  by  the  one,  and  not 
enjoyed  by  the  other. 

"  The  reasonableness  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  applied  to  one 
branch  of  the  commercial  intercourse,  has  been  pressed  on  our 
part,  as  equally  applicable  to  both  branches;  but  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  British  cabinet  declines  all  negotiation  on  the  subject, 
with  a  disavowal,  however,  of  any  disposition  to  view,  in  an  un- 
friendly light,  whatever  countervailing  regulations  the  United 
States  may  oppose  to  the  regulations  of  which  they  complain. 
The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  decide  on  the  course,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  prescribed  by  a  joint  regard  to  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  the  just  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  generally,  that  we  remain  in 
amity  with  foreign  powers. 

"An  occurrence  has,  indeed,  taken  place  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, which,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Spanish  government,  may  make 
an  exception  as  to  that  power.  According  to  the  report  of  our 
naval  commander  on  that  station,  one  of  our  public  armed  vessels 
was  attacked  by  an  overpowering  force,  under  a  Spanish  com- 
mander, and  the  American  flag,  with  the  officers  and  crew,  insulted 
in  a  manner  calling  for  prompt  reparation.  This  has  been  de- 
manded. In  the  mean  time,  a  frigate  and  smaller  vessel  of  war 
have  been  ordered  into  that  Gulf,  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce. It  would  be  improper  to  omit,  that  the  representative  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  in  the  United  States,  lost  no  time  in  giving 
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the  strongest  assurances,  that  no  hostile  order  could  have  ema- 
nated from  his  government,  and  that  it  will  be  as  ready  to  do,  as 
to  expect,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  friendly  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  shall  be  found  to  require. 

"The  posture  of  our  affairs  with  Algiers,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  not  known.  The  dey,  drawing  pretexts  from  circum- 
stances, for  which  the  United  States  were  not  answerable,  addressed 
a  letter  to  this  government,  declaring  the  treaty  last  concluded 
with  him,  to  have  been  annulled  by  our  violation  of  it;  and  pre- 
senting, as  the  alternative,  war,  or  a  renewal  of  our  former  treaty, 
which  stipulated,  among  other  things,  an  annual  tribute.  The 
answer,  with  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  United  States  pre- 
ferred war  to  tribute,  required  his  recognition  and  observance  of 
the  treaty  last  made,  which  abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery  of 
our  captured  citizens.  The  result  of  the  answer  has  not  been  re- 
ceived. Should  he  renew  his  warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely 
on  the  protection  it  will  find  in  our  naval  force  actually  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

"  With  the  other  Barbary  states  our  affairs  have  undergone 
no  change. 

"  The  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  appear  also  disposed  to 
remain  at  peace.  From  several  of  them  purchases  of  lands  have 
been  made,  particularly  favorable  to  the  wishes  and  security  of 
our  frontier  settlements  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  In  some  instances  the  titles,  though  not  supported  by 
due  proof,  and  clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of  an- 
other, have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases,  the  benevolent 
policy  of  the  United  States  preferring  the  augmented  expense  to 
the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to  the  enforcement  of  justice 
against  a  feeble  and  untutored  people  by  means  involving  or 
threatening  an  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the 
tranquillity  which  has  been  restored  among  the  tribes  themselves, 
as  well  as  between  them  and  our  own  population,  will  favor  the 
resumption  of  the  work  of  civilization  which  had  made  an  encour- 
aging progress  among  some  tribes,  and  that  the  facility  is  increas- 
ing for  extending  that  divided  and  individual  ownership,  which 
exists  now  in  movable  property  only,  to  the  soil  itself;  and  of  thus 
establishing,  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  foun- 
dation for  a  transit  from  the  habits  of  the  savage  to  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  social  life. 

"As  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  wel- 
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fare,  I  must  again  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  a  reorganization  of  the  militia,  on  a  plan  which  will  form 
it  into  classes  according  to  the  periods  of  life  more  or  less  adapted 
to  military  services.  An  efficient  militia  is  authorized  and  con- 
templated by  the  constitution,  and  required  by  the  spirit  and  safety 
of  free  government.  The  present  organization  of  our  militia  js 
universally  regarded  as  less  efficient  than  it  ought  to  be  made,  and 
no  organization  can  be  better  calculated  to  give  to  it  its  due  force 
than  a  classification  which  will  assign  the  foremost  place  in  the 
defense  of  the  country  to  that  portion  of  its  citizens  whose  activ- 
ity and  animation  best  enable  them  to  rally  to  its  standard.  Be- 
sides the  consideration  that  a  time  of  peace  is  the  time  when  the 
change  can  be  made  with  the  most  convenience  and  equity,  it  will 
now  he  aided  by  the  experience  of  a  recent  war,  in  which  the 
militia  bore  so  interesting  a  part. 

"  Congress  will  call  to  mind  that  no  adequate  provision  has  yet 
been  made  for  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  also  con- 
templated by  the  constitution.  The  great  utility  of  a  standard 
fixed  in  its  nature,  and  founded  on  the  easy  rule  of  decimal  pro- 
portions, is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  led  the  government  at  an  early 
stage  to  preparatory  steps  for  introducing  it,  and  a  completion  of 
the  work  will  be  a  just  title  to  the  public  gratitude. 

"  The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  establishment 
of  a  university  within  this  district,  on  a  scale  and  for  objects  worthy 
of  the  American  nation,  induces  me  to  renew  my  recommendation 
of  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  And  I  particu- 
larly invite  again  their  attention  to  the  expediency  of  exercising 
their  existing  powers,  and  where  necessary,  of  resorting  to  the 
prescribed  mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to  effectuate  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as  will  have  the  effect 
of  drawing  more  closely  together  every  part  of  our  country  by 
promoting  intercourse  and  improvements,  and  by  increasing  the 
share  of  every  part  in  the  common  stock  of  national  prosperity. 

"Occurrences  have  taken  place  which  show  that  the  statutory 
provisions  for  the  dispensation  of  criminal  justice  are  deficient  in 
relation  both  to  places  and  to  persons,  under  the  exclusive  cogni- 
zance of  the  national  authority,  an  amendment  of  the  law  embracing 
such  cases  will  merit  the  earliest  attention  of  the  legislature.  It 
will  be  a  seasonable  occasion,  also,  for  inquiring  how  far  legisla- 
tive interposition  may  be  further  requisite  in  providing  penalties 
for  offenses  designated  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  statutes,  and 
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to  which  either  no  penalties  are  annexed  or  none  with  sufficient 
certainty.  And  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  whether  a 
more  enlarged  revisal  of  the  criminal  code  be  not  expedient,  for 
the  purpose  of  mitigating,  in  certain  cases,  penalties  which  were 
adopted  into  it  antecedent  to  experiments  and  examples  which 
justify  and  recommend  a  more  lenient  policy. 

"  The  United  States  having  been  the  first  to  abolish,  within 
the  extent  of  their  authority,  the  transportation  of  the  natives 
of  Africa  into  slavery,  by  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves 
and  by  punishing  their  citizens  participating  in  the  traffic,  can  not 
but  be  gratified  at  the  progress  made  by  concurrent  efforts  of  other 
nations  toward  a  general  suppression  of  so  great  an  evil.  They 
must  feel  at  the  same  time  the  greater  solicitude  to  give  the  fullest 
efficacy  to  their  own  regulations.  With  that  view,  the  interposi- 
tion of  Congress  appears  to  be  required  by  the  violations  and  eva- 
sions which  it  is  suggested  are  chargeable  on  unworthy  citizens 
who  mingle  in  the  slave-trade  under  foreign  flags  and  with  foreign 
ports,  and  by  collusive  importations  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  through  adjoining  ports  and  territories.  I  present  the  sub- 
ject to  Congress  with  a  full  assurance  of  their  disposition  to  apply 
all  the  remedy  which  can  be  afforded  by  an  amendment  of  the 
law.  The  regulations  which  were  intended  to  guard  against  abuses 
of  a  kindred  character  in  the  trade  between  the  several  states 
ought  also  to  be  rendered  more  effectual  for  their  humane  object. 

"To  these  recommendations  I  add,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  the  expediency  of  a  remodification  of  the  judiciary  estab- 
lishment, and  of  an  additional  department  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government. 

"The  first  is  called  for  by  the  accruing  business  which  neces- 
sarily swells  the  duties  of  the  federal  courts,  and  by  the  great  and 
widening  space  within  which  justice  is  to  be  dispensed  by  them. 
The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  which  claims  for  members  of  the 
supreme  court  a  relief  from  itinerary  fatigues,  incompatible  as  well 
with  the  age  which  a  portion  of  them  will  always  have  attained, 
as  with  the  researches  and  preparations  which  are  due  to  their 
stations  and  to  the  juridical  reputation  of  their  country.  And 
considerations  equally  cogent  require  a  more  convenient  organiza- 
tion of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  which  may  be  accomplished 
without  an  objectionable  increase  of  the  number  or  expense  of 
the  judges. 

"The  extent  and  variety  of  executive  business  also  accumu- 
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lating  with  the  progress  of  our  country  and  its  growing  popula- 
tion, call  for  an  additional  department,  to  he  charged  with  duties 
now  overburdening  other  departments,  and  with  such  as  have  not 
been  annexed  to  any  department. 

"The  course  of  experience  recommends,  as  another  improve- 
ment in  the  executive  establishment,  that  the  provision  for  the 
station  of  attorney-general,  whose  residence  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, official  connections  with  it,  and  management  of  the  public 
business  before  the  judiciary,  preclude  an  extensive  participation 
in  professional  emoluments,  be  made  more  adequate  to  his  services 
and  his  relinquishments ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  his  reasonable 
accommodation  and  to  a  proper  depository  of  his  official  opinions 
and  proceedings,  there  be  included  in  the  provision  the  usual 
appurtenances  to  a  public  office. 

' '  In  directing  the  legislative  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
finances,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  gratification  to  find  that  even 
within  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  return  of 
peace,  the  revenue  has  far  exceeded  all  the  current  demands  upon 
the  treasury,  and  that  under  any  probable  diminution  of  its  future 
annual  products  which  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  may  occa- 
sion, it  will  afford  an  ample  fund  for  the  effectual  and  early 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
during  the  year  1816,  the  actual  receipts  of  revenue  at  the 
treasury,  including  the  balance  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  excluding  the  proceeds  of  loans  and  treasury-notes,  will 
amount  to  about  the  sum  of  forty -seven  millions  of  dollars ;  that 
during  the  same  year  the  actual  payments  at  the  treasury,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  the  arrearages  of  the  war  department  as  well 
as  the  payment  of  a  considerable  excess  beyond  the  annual  appro- 
priations, will  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  that,  consequently,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there 
will  be  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  about  the  sum  of  nine  mill- 
ions of  dollars. 

"The  operations  of  the  treasury  continue  to  be  obstructed  by 
difficulties  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  national  currency ; 
but  they  have  nevertheless  been  effectual  to  a  beneficial  extent  in 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
public  credit.  The  floating  debt  of  the  treasury-notes  and  tem- 
porary loans  will  soon  be  entirely  discharged.  The  aggregate 
of  the  funded  debt,  composed  of  debts  incurred  during  the  wars 
of  1776  and  of  1812,  has  been  estimated  with  reference  to  the 
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1st  of  January  next,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  all  its  institutions,  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  have  been  estimated  at  a  sum  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  And  the  permanent  revenue  to  be  derived  from  all  the 
existing  sources  has  been  estimated  at  a  sum  of  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars. 

"Upon  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  only  wanting  to  the  fiscal  prosperity  of  the  government  the 
restoration  of  a  uniform  medium  of  exchange.  The  resources  and 
the  faith  of  the  nation  displayed  in  the  system  which  Congress 
has  established,  insure  respect  and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  local  accumulations  of  the  revenue  have  already  enabled  the 
treasury  to  meet  the  public  engagements  in  the  local  currency  of 
most  of  the  states,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  cause  will 
produce  the  same  effect  throughout  the  Union.  But  for  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes 
of  the  treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a 
currency  of  equal  value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circu- 
late. The  constitution  has  intrusted  Congress  exclusively  with 
the  power  of  creating  and  regulating  a  currency  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  the  measures  which  were  taken  during  the  last  session, 
in  execution  of  the  power,  give  every  promise  of  success.  The 
bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  organized  under  auspices  the 
most  favorable,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  to 
those  measures. 

"For  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  public  finances,  with  a  view 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  treasury  department  previous  to 
the  resignation  of  the  late  secretary,  I  transmit  an  extract  from 
the  last  report  of  that  officer.  Congress  will  perceive  in  it  ample 
proofs  of  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the  financial  prosperity  of 
the  nation  rests,  and  will  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  ability 
and  successful  exertions  with  which  the  duties  of  the  department 
were  executed  during  a  period  remarkable  for  its  difficulties  and 
its  peculiar  perplexities. 

"The  period  of  my  retiring  from  the  public  service  being  at  a 
little  distance,  I  shall  find  no  occasion  more  proper  than  the  pres- 
ent for  expressing  to  my  fellow-citizens  my  deep  sense  of  the  con- 
tinued confidence  and  kind  support  which  I  have  received  from 
them.  My  grateful  recollection  of  these  distinguished  marks  of 
their  favorable  regard  can  never  cease,  and  with  the  consciousness 
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that,  if  I  have  not  served  my  country  with  greater  ability,  I  have 
served  it  with  a  sincere  devotion,  will  accompany  me  as  a  source 
of  unfailing  gratification. 

' '  Happily  I  shall  carry  with  me  from  the  public  theater  other 
sources,  which  those  who  love  their  country  most  will  best  appre- 
ciate. I  shall  behold  it  blessed  with  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
at  home,  and  with  peace  and  respect  abroad.  I  can  indulge  the 
proud  reflection  that  the  American  people  have  reached,  in  safety 
and  success,  their  fortieth  year  as  an  independent  nation ;  that  for 
nearly  an  entire  generation  they  have  had  experience  of  their 
present  constitution,  the  offspring  of  their  undisturbed  delibera- 
tions and  of  their  free  choice ;  that  they  have  found  it  to  bear 
the  trials  of  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous  circumstances ;  to  con- 
tain in  its  combination  of  the  federate  and  elective  principles  a 
reconcilement  of  public  strength  with  individual  liberty,  of  na- 
tional power  for  the  defense  of  national  rights  with  a  security 
against  wars  of  injustice,  of  ambition,  and  of  vain  glory,  in  the  fun- 
damental provision  which  subjects  all  questions  of  war  to  the  will 
of  the  nation  itself,  which  is  to  pay  its  costs  and  feel  its  calami- 
ties. Nor  is  it  less  a  peculiar  felicity  of  this  constitution,  so  dear 
to  us  all,  that  it  is  found  to  be  capable,  without  losing  its  vital 
energies,  of  expanding  itself  over  a  spacious  territory  with  the 
increase  and  expansion  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
established. 

"  And  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  add  to  this  gratifying  spectacle 
that  I  shall  read  in  the  character  of  the  American  people,  in 
their  devotion  to  true  liberty  and  to  the  constitution  which  is  its 
palladium,  sure  presages  that  the  destined  career  of  my  country 
will  exhibit  a  government  pursuing  the  public  good  as  its  sole 
object,  and  regulating  its  means  by  the  great  principles  conse- 
crated by  its  charter  and  by  those  moral  principles  to  which  they 
are  so  well  allied;  -a  government  which  watches  over  the  purity 
of  elections,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  equal  interdict  against  the  encroachments  and  com- 
pacts between  religion  and  state ;  which  maintains  inviolable  the 
maxims  of  public  faith,  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  and 
encourages,  in  every  authorized  mode,  that  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  which  guarantees  to  public  liberty  its  permanency,  and 
to  those  who  possess  the  blessing  the  true  enjoyment  of  it ;  a  gov- 
ernment which  avoids  intrusion  on  the  internal  repose  of  other 
nations,  and  repels  them  from  its  own ;  which  does  justice  to  all 
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nations  with  a  readiness  equal  to  the  firmness  with  which  it  re- 
quires justice  from  them ;  and  which,  while  it  refines  its  domestic 
code  from  every  ingredient  not  congenial  with  the  precepts  of  an 
enlightened  age,  and  the  sentiments  of  a  virtuous  people,  seeks  by 
appeals  to  reason  and  by  its  liberal  examples,  to  infuse  into  the 
law  which  governs  the  civilized  world  a  spirit  which  may  diminish 
the  frequency  or  circumscribe  the  calamities  of  war,  and  meliorate 
the  social  and  beneficent  relations  of  peace ;  a  government,  in  a 
word,  whose  conduct,  within  and  without,  may  bespeak  the  most 
noble  of  all  ambitions — that  of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  man. 

"These  contemplations,  sweetening  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
will  animate  my  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  my  beloved  country 
and  a  perpetuity  of  the  institutions  under  which  it  is  enjoyed." 

This  fine  message  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
former  one,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
The  President's  conduct  of  public  affairs  was  now  also 
looked  upon  with  general  favor.  The  evils  and  ill-will 
of  the  period  of  the  war  were  melting  away,  and 
amidst  the  general  prosperity  partisan  animosity  was 
giving  place  to  an  era  of  political  indifference  and 
good-will. 

This  short  session  of  Congress  terminated  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1817,  with  the  ending  of  Mr.  Madison's 
Administration. 

Several  important  measures  became  laws  at  this 
session,  among  which  were  acts  authorizing  the  Terri- 
tories to  send  one  delegate  each  to  Congress  with  the 
privilege  to  take  part  in  the  debates  but  with  no  right 
to  vote  ;  to  better  preserve  the  neutral  relations  of  the 
United  States  ;  to  fix  the  marine  force,  officers  and 
sailors,  at  eight  hundred  men,  in  time  of  peace ;  for 
the  relief  of  men  imprisoned  for  debts  to  the  United 
States ;  for  organizing  the  Territory  of  Alabama ;  for 
the  formation  of  a  State  government  by  Mississippi ; 
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and  on  the  11th  of  December,  1816,  Indiana,  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  meas- 
ures at  this  session  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  by  which  the  national 
debt,  then  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  was  gradually  extinguished  at  the 
rate  of  ten  millions  a  year.  A  bill  was  also  passed  in 
both  Houses  providing  that  the  bonus  to  be  received 
by  the  Government  from  the  United  States  Bank 
should  be  applied  to  internal  improvements.  But 
much  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  constitutional  bear- 
ing of  the  measure,  and  the  President  vetoed  it. 

Mr.  Madison  began  to  look  with  anxiety  to  his 
speedy  retirement  from  all  public  employments.  To 
Mr.  Eustis  he  had  recently  written  : 

"  I  am  hastening  my  preparations  to  become  a  fixture  on  my 
farm,  where  I  anticipate  many  enjoyments,  which,  if  not  fully 
realized,  will  be  a  welcome  exchange  for  the  fatigues  and  anxieties 
of  public  life." 

Mr.  Madison  often  exchanged  letters  with  John 
Adams,  and  although  Mr.  Adams  took  occasion  to 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  his  Administration,  Mad- 
ison never  returned  the  compliment.  Still  his  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Adams  greatly  improved  as  he  passed  in 
either  direction  from  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  himself  were  so  intently  engaged  in  the  work  of 
wresting  the  Government  from  the  hands  of  the 
Federalists. 

Mr.  Madison  now  devoted  himself  to  the  care  and 
improvement  of  his  farm,  and  in  agricultural  matters 
he  became  little  less  of  an  oracle  than  he  was  in  pol- 
itics. In  the  spring  of  1818,  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle  County 
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on  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  president  of  the  soci- 
ety. This  was  considered  a  very  thorough,  practical, 
and  reputable  performance  on  his  part,  and  in  a  very 
easy  age  in  attainments  of  that  kind  put  him  high  up. 
At  this  period  his  letters  touch  more  on  this  subject, 
botany,  and  other  matters  of  natural  history,  although 
few  of  them  are  devoted  entirely  to  any  of  these  top- 
ics. His  usual  method  was  to  append  a  brief  para- 
graph or  so  to  his  letters  as  if  he  felt  that  his  corre- 
spondents expected  him  to  show  his  interest  in  all  of 
these  things,  the  necessity  and  goodness  of  which 
could  never  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  at  this  pe- 
riod Mr.  Madison  really  took  more  interest  in  these 
matters  pertaining  to  the  farm  and  the  beautiful  works 
of  nature  than  he  had  ever  done,  even  if  he  could,  per- 
haps, never  for  a  moment  forget  the  great  work  of  his 
own  life  where  his  heart  undoubtedly  was.  He  wrote 
to  various  agricultural  societies,  and  was  generally,  for 
a  number  of  years,  quite  busy  in  helping  along  the 
agricultural  and  other  such  interests  of  the  country. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Judge  Peters 
of  Pennsylvania,  dated  August  15,  1818,  will  exhibit 
the  character  of  many  of  Mr.  Madison's  agricultural 
speculations  : 

' '  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  your  remark  on  the  tendency  of 
the  earth  to  vary  its  spontaneous  productions  has  been  treated  as 
a  fancy,  and  still  more  as  a  heresy.  Equivocal  generation,  had 
that  been  your  meaning,  necessarily  implies  no  more  than  that 
Omnipotence  has  bestowed  on  nature  greater  capacities  than  is 
generally  supposed.  But  the  fact  you  state  requires  no  resort  to 
that  hypothesis,  it  being  well  understood  that  the  earth  abounds 
with  seeds,  grains,  etc. ,  which  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out vegetating  or  rotting,  until  circumstances  happen  to  promote 
the  one  or  the  other,  not  to  mention  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  are  continually  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.     As  to 
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the  fact  itself,  it  is  beyond  question.  Within  my  recollection, 
there  have  been  three  or  four  changes  in  the  spontaneous  herbage 
of  our  old,  uncultivated  fields.  The  same  tendency  is  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  trees.  Originally  not  a  pine  was  seen  in  our  red 
mountain  forests.  Now,  all  our  red  fields,  long  unplowed,  are 
overspread  with  pines,  as  thick  as  they  can  grow ;  whilst  the  adja- 
cent gray  lands,  originally  clothed  with  pine  forest,  are  gradually 
losing  that  kind  of  trees  under  the  depredation  of  a  particular 
worm  ;  and  many  years  may  not  pass  before  the  oak  and  other 
trees,  hitherto  an  undergrowth  only,  will,  instead  of  a  new  forest 
of  pines,  become  the  masters  of  the  soil.  I  have  seen  it  remarked 
as  a  fact  familiar  in  relation  to  the  French  forests,  cut  from  time 
to  time  for  fuel,  that  the  trees  removed  are  generally  replaced  spon- 
taneously by  a  different  species. 

"  You  seem  to  adopt  the  idea  that  cheat  is  deteriorated  wheat. 
This  is  the  common  opinion,  and  cases  within  my  own  notice  make 
it  difficult  to  question  the  fact.  Yet  the  conversion  of  any  plant 
into  a  distinct  one,  with  a  germinating  faculty,  is  much  akin  to 
what  is  called  equivocal  generation.  I  had  supposed  that  if  cheat 
was  a  degeneracy  of  wheat,  it  might  be  regenerated  into  wheat ; 
and  a  good  many  years  sowed  a  prepared  spot  in  the  garden  with 
cheat,  and  continued  the  experiment  for  five  or  six  years,  taking 
the  seed  each  year  from  the  crop  of  the  preceding  one,  but  without 
any  other  product  than  unaltered  cheat.  It  is  possible,  neverthe- 
less, that  cheat  may  have  been  the  origin  of  wheat,  and  that,  as  in 
other  cases,  it  returns  to  its  savage  state  more  readily  than  it  is  re- 
claimed to  its  cultivated  one.  But  even  on  this  supposition,  there 
is  so  little  in  the  characteristics  of  cheat  indicating  an  improvable- 
ness  into  any  esculent  grain,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
discovery.  It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  sow  wheat  in 
a  parcel  of  earth  sifted  from  every  ingredient  as  large  as  a  grain 
of  cheat,  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  entrance  of  any 
thing  as  large,  and  keeping  the  earth  and  the  plant  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances  which  are  thought  to  favor  the 
change  of  wheat  into  cheat.  I  have  requested  a  neighboring  gen- 
tleman, who  has  promised,  to  ascertain  the  result  of  such  a  process. 

"  You  recommend  wheat  with  solid  and  hard  stalks  as  most 
likely  to  resist  the  Hessian  fly,  and  reason  seems  to  second  the 
advice.  It  is  contradicted,  however,  by  facts  on  my  own  farm. 
Of  the  several  sorts  I  sow,  the  purple  straw,  which  has  a  hard  and 
stiff  stalk,  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  favorite  of  that  insect ;  and 
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it  is  so  considered  by  every  one  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Lawler  wheat,  which  is  well  ascertained  here  to 
resist  best  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  has  a  very  hollow  and  soft  stalk, 
all  my  harvest  men  concurring  in  saying  that  it  cuts  almost  as 
easily  as  oats.     The  scythe  and  cradle  are  generally  used  with  us. 

"  Having  the  pen  in  my  hand,  I  have  indulged  these  remarks, 
which  occurred  while  perusing  your  valuable  little  tract.  You 
will  see  that  they  bear  a  private  stamp,  and  may  be  assured  that 
they  are  not  meant  to  draw  you  either  into  discussion  or  ex- 
planation. 

' '  After  detaining  you  so  long,  I  will  bid  you  an  abrupt,  but 
not  the  less  respectful  and  cordial  farewell." 

But  it  must  not,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Madison  had  abandoned  politics  for  the  more  ele- 
vating studies  of  agriculture  and  natural  history. 
Politics  had  become  his  second  nature.  And  although 
there  had  undoubtedly  been  a  great  deal  of  the 
mud  and  filth  elements  in  Mr.  Madison's  politics,  it 
may  be  said  without  gainsay,  that  during  the  first 
half  of  his  career  his  politics  partook  much  of  the 
nature  of  John  Adams's  divine  science  which  might 
be  the  highest  subject  of  human  occupation,  and  to 
this  state  Mr.  Madison  was  now  returning  in  his  long 
retrospective  period.  A  large  proportion  of  this  period 
was  occupied  in  letter-writing  to  all  sorts  of  persons, 
and  often  to  those  of  whom  he  had  never  even  heard, 
and  whose  wants  were  of  no  interest  to  him. 

To  President  Monroe  he  wrote  quite  frequently  on 
all  subjects  relating  to  the  Government  at  home  and 
abroad,  exercising  no  hesitancy  in  fully  expressing  his 
views  on  any  subject  in  hand.  The  President's  letters 
to  him  he  fully  reviewed  as  required.  To  some  ex- 
tent, it  was  Mr.  Monroe's  custom  to  send  to  his  pre- 
decessor communications  of  importance  from  foreign 
ministers   and  others,  especially  referring  to  matters 
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with  England,  France,  and  Spain.  These  were  read 
and  returned  with  comments  as  desired.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  were  sent  on  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his 
revision  in  the  same  way.  The  interest  he  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,  under  whom  he  had  been  led  to  many  a 
doubtful  thought  and  act,  took  in  the  last  Administra- 
tion of  the  dynasty  was  not  inconsiderable.  Yet  with 
no  intent  to  influence  Mr.  Monroe's  actions,  only  as 
friends  and  well-wishers  whose  thoughts  had  long 
flown  in  the  same  channels. 

To  Richard  Rush  and  others  of  the  ministers 
abroad  he  wrote  frequently,  and  of  course,  mainly  on 
the  political  points  nearest  them. 

Among  his  correspondents  in  this  long  period  of 
uncertain  rest  were  Edward  Everett,  fm.  T.  Barry, 
Henry  Clay,  General  La  Payette,  the  curious  and 
stubborn  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Henry  Lee  (Light  Horse 
Harry),  Thomas  Ritchie,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Robert  Walsh,  Dr.  Morse, 
the  geographer,  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  Baron  Humboldt,  James 
K.  Paulding,  Edward .  Livingston,  Jared  Sparks,  An- 
drew Stevenson,  St.  George  Tucker,  William  Wirt, 
Daniel  Webster,  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Wm.  C.  Rives,  and 
Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Mr.  Rives  was  to  be  his  biographer, 
and  did  begin  a  very  wordy,  but  reliable  work,  which 
was  stopped  by  his  own  death  when  it  was  brought 
down  to  about  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison's  best  days,  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  National  Union. 

To  many  of  these  men,  as  well  as  others  not  named 
here,  his  letters  were  only  occasional,  and  with  many 
of  them  correspondence  ceased  with  the  exhaustion  of 
the  subject  which  had  started  it. 
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Through  these  men  of  varied  tastes  and  informa- 
tion his  interests  in  many  directions  were  kept  alive. 
But  although  the  farm  with  all  its  productions,  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  education 
and  learning  in  every  shape,  and  matters  of  common 
concern  generally  were  subjects  of  his  care  and  pleas- 
ure, it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact,  that  in  all  of  these  things  Mr.  Madison  took  a 
secondary  or  forced  interest.  His  heart  was  in  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  long  been  a  leading  figure.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  politician,  and  all  things 
outside  of  politics  were  mere  collaterals  and  appen- 
dages to  the  main  current.  They  usually  gave  him  all 
the  pleasure  and  entertainment  they  appeared  to,  but 
not  unfrequently  the  evidences  were  in  favor  of  the 
belief  that  the  interest  he  exhibited  in  these  matters 
was  only  assumed,  or  was  really  of  little  depth.  Nor 
may  it  be  clear  that  moral  and  religious  subjects  could 
be  deemed  an  exception  to  the  general  fact  that  his 
great  interest  to  the  end  was  centered  in  politics  and 
his  association  with  the  development  and  perpetuation 
of  the  political  system  of  his  country. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Judge  Rich- 
ard Peters,  dated  February  22,  1819,  shows  Mr.  Mad- 
isons  views  on  emigration  and  naturalization,  subjects 
on  which  he  was  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind,  while 
his  theory  never  could  have  been  taken  as  a  prop  for 
the  reckless  practices  of  this  day : 

"Dear  Sir: — I  perceive  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the 
copy  of  an  Agricultural  Almanac  and  Memorial,  brought  me  by 
a  late  mail,  for  which  I  offer  my  thanks.  Accept  them,  also,  for 
the  copy  of  Mr.  Kawle's  address,  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  send  me.     .     .     . 
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"  The  subject  of  Mr.  Rawle's  address  is  an  important  one,  and 
he  has  handled  it  with  the  ability  of  which  he  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion. My  own  ideas  run  much  in  the  same  channel  with  his. 
Our  kind  reception  of  emigrants  is  very  proper,  but  it  is  dictated 
more  by  benevolent  than  by  interested  considerations,  though 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  very  far  from  regarding  the  obligations 
as  lying  on  their  side.  I  think  he  has  justly  graduated,  also,  the 
several  classes  of  emigrants.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  of  a 
character,  and  in  so  minute  a  proportion  to  our  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, that  they  give  no  foreign  tint  whatever  to  its  complexion. 
When  they  come  among  us,  too,  it  is  with  such  a  deep  feeling  of 
its  being  for  the  good  of  all,  that  their  adopted  country  soon  takes 
the  place  of  a  native  home.  These  remarks  belong,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  to  the  mechanical  class.  The  mercantile  class  has 
different  features.  Their  proportional  number,  their  capital,  or 
their  credit,  and  their  intelligence,  often  give  them  pretensions, 
and  even  an  influence,  among  the  native  class,  which  you  can 
better  appreciate,  perhaps,  than  I  can.  They  are  also  less  perma- 
nently tied  to  the  new  country  by  the  nature  of  their  property  and 
pursuits  than  either  of  the  other  classes,  a  translation  of  them  to 
another  being  more  easy.  And  even  after  naturalization,  the 
rights  involved  in  their  native  allegiance  facilitate  violations  of 
the  duties  of  their  assumed  one.  According  to  the  general  laws 
of  Europe,  no  emigrant  ceases  to  be  a  subject.  With  this  double 
aspect,  I  believe  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  naturalized  citizens 
among  us  have  found  it  more  easy  than  native  ones  to  practice 
certain  frauds.  I  have  been  led  to  think  it  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  our  law  of  naturalization  might  not  be  so  varied  as 
to  communicate  the  rights  of  citizens  by  degrees,  and  in  that  way 
preclude  the  abuses  committed  by  naturalized  merchants,  particu- 
larly ship  owners.  The  restrictions  would  be  felt,  it  is  true,  by 
meritorious  individuals,  of  whom  I  could  name  some,  and  you 
doubtless  more;  but  this  always  happens  in  precautionary  regu- 
lations for  the  general  good.  But  I  forget  that  I  am  only  saying 
what  Mr.  Rawle  has  much  better  told  you,  or  what,  if  just,  will 
not  have  escaped  your  own  reflections." 

Mr.  Madison  favored  the  Missouri  Compromise,  not 

because  he  favored  slavery,  or  would  have   done  any 

thing  to  build  it  up  and  perpetuate  it,  but  because  it 

seemed    to   be    a   way   out  of   present  difficulty,  and 
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because  it  was  the  pacific  plan  of  Henry  Clay,  whose 
great  abilities  and  purposes  he  always  placed  at  their 
highest  value. 

From  the  slavery  issue,  on  which  he  was  now  plied 
from  various  sources,  he  never  shrank.  While  his 
statesmanship  was  of  that  character  which  was  ever 
consulting  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the  present, 
and  hoping  much  for  the  future,  trusting  that  time 
would  work  out  all  things  for  the  best,  Mr.  Madison 
was,  from  the  outset  and  always,  consistent  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  however  much  public  occupations 
and  time  softened  or  restrained  the  early  intensity  of 
his  sentiments,  or  made  tolerable  to  him  a  great  evil 
which  he  could  not  eradicate. 

Early  in  June,  1819,  Robert  J.  Evans  wrote  to 
Mr.  Madison  asking  his  reflections  and  views  as  to 
slavery  in  this  country,  and  received  from  him  a  frank 
statement  on  the  whole  evil  subject.  In  this  commu- 
nication Mr.  Madison  took  the  position  that  slavery 
ought  to  be  abolished,  but  gradually,  equitably,  and 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned,  and  with  proper  refer- 
ence to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ;  considered  slavery 
a  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  evil ;  thought  the  con- 
sent of  master  and  man  should  both  be  given  to  any 
scheme  of  emancipation;  that  the  master  should  be 
compensated  for  his  slaves  by  the  Government;  that 
the  freed  people  should  all  be  removed  from  among 
the  whites  and  their  former  masters ;  that  they  should 
be  colonized  at  a  great  distance  from  the  former  seat 
of  their  servitude  on  the  ground  of  avoiding  social 
animosities,  prejudices,  and  collisions  ;  greatly  favored 
the  African  Colonization  Society ;  thought  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society  should  be  extended  not  only  to 
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those  slaves  voluntarily  freed,  but  also  to  all  of  the 
slaves ;  and  that  pecuniary  and  politic  inducements 
should  be  held  out  in  a  peaceable  way  to  both  whites 
and  blacks  to  bring  about  the  entire  removal  of  the 
evil  from  the  Nation ;  he  knew  that  in  most  cases 
the  masters  would  only  consent  to  part  with  their 
negroes  for  a  price  ;  that  voluntary  contributions  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  that  the  object  de- 
served the  attention  and  interposition  of  the  National 
Government;  that  the  whole  country  should  have  the 
glory  and  reap  the  benefit ;  that,  instead  of  taxing  the 
whole  people,  the  public  lands  which  came  to  the 
Nation  mainly  through  the  Southern  States,  should  be 
set  aside  and  sold  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  sale  of 
the  lands  should  be  gradual  as  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion should  gradually  go  on ;  that  this  use  of  a  part 
of  the  public  lands  would,  to  some  extent,  compensate 
or  atone  for  any  wrong  the  forefathers  had  done  to  an 
ignorant  and  savage  race,  former  owners  of  the  lands, 
by  appropriating  it  to  the  freedom  and  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  another  similar  race ;  that  the  whole 
scheme  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  be  managed  with  great  prudence  and 
justice ;  that  if  the  power  of  Congress  was  not  ade- 
quate for  such  a  purpose  the  Constitution  pointed  to 
the  way  of  making  it  so ;  and  that  the  people  could, 
no  doubt,  be  induced  to  ratify  such  a  provision. 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  man  who  was  called  the 
"  Father  of  the  Constitution,"  for  ridding  the  Nation 
of  the  cause  of  the  Rebellion  of  1861,  and  which  had 
for  its  result,  at  least,  the  same  thing,  and  which 
would  have  been  vastly  less  expensive  to  the  country. 

Although  the  free  soil  half  of  the  Nation  would  prob- 
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ably  never  have  accepted  such  a  scheme,  and  in  the 
South  it  might  have  been  impossible,  yet  how  many 
earnest,  thinking,  honorable  men  are  there  now,  or 
were  there  during  the  Rebellion,  who  could  not  wish 
that  Mr.  Madison's  simple  plan,  or  some  other,  had 
not  been  safely  and  unalterably  organized  in  1820, 
instead  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  which  was  only 
suited  to  defer  the  inevitable  conflict  for  a  little  while, 
with  the  barest  possibility,  as  its  great  author  and 
friend  hoped,  of  leading  to  some  undiscoverable  and 
more  hnppy  termination. 

In  a  letter  to  General  La  Fayette,  in  1821,  Mr. 
Madison  said,  in  answer  to  observations  on  slavery,  a 
subject  always  near  La  Fayette's  heart : 

"The  negro  slavery  is,  as  you  justly  complain,  a  sad  blot  on 
our  free  country,  though  a  very  ungracious  subject  of  reproaches 
from  the  quarter  which  has  been  most  lavish  of  them.  No  satis- 
factory plan  has  yet  been  devised  for  taking  out  the  stain.  If  an 
asylum  could  be  found  in  Africa,  that  would  be  the  appropriate 
destination  for  the  unhappy  race  among  us.  Some  are  sanguine 
that  the  efforts  of  an  existing  Colonization  Society  will  accomplish 
such  a  provision  ;  but  a  very  partial  success  is  the  most  that  can 
be  expected.  Some  other  region  must,  therefore,  be  found  for 
them  as  they  become  free  and  are  willing  to  emigrate. 

"The  repugnance  of  the  whites  to  their  continuance  among 
them  is  founded  on  prejudices,  themselves  founded  on  physical 
distinctions  which  are  not  likely  soon,  if  ever,  to  be  eradicated. 
Even  in  States,  Massachusetts  for  example,  which  display  most 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  color,  on  the  Missouri  question,  pro- 
hibitions are  taking  place  against  their  becoming  residents.  They 
are  everywhere  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  must  really  be  such  as 
long  as  they  are  under  the  degradation  which  public  sentiment 
inflicts  upon  them." 

Mr.  Madison  was  a  true  friend  of  education.  He 
believed  it  the  only  grand  and  true  route  to  the  best 
degree   of  human  liberty  and  happiness.      He  made 
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little  distinction  in  the  abilities  of  men  and  women 
to  rise  by  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the  very 
limited  old  school  of  democrats  who  believed  that  the 
highest  object  of  human  ambition  should  be  the  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  the  race.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  especially,  his  temper  well 
inclined  him  to  support  broad  and  generous  views  of 
subjects  bearing  unequally  on  mankind,  and,  indeed, 
this  course  was  always  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  his  mind. 

He  had  no  reason  for  not  giving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible opportunities  to  women,  as  well  as  to  men,  to 
arise  to  their  highest  capabilities,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  such  elevation,  but  some  of  the  points 
in  the  latter-day  "  woman  question  "  as  to  suffrage,  etc., 
he  did  not  have  occasion  to  make  matters  of  reflection. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  who  has  ever 
occupied  the  President's  Chair.  Although  not  so 
ready  a  writer  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was  much  more 
polished  and  profound.  To  little  or  frivolous  things 
he  seldom  or  never  stooped.  He  seldom  forgot  that 
he  desired  to  be  dignified  and  statesman-like.  His 
messages  and  many  of  his  other  public  papers  were 
models  of  elegant  diction  and  grammatical  smoothness, 
for'the  times. 

Like  all  of  the  other  early  Presidents,  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  fond  of  talking  to  the  Indians,  as  their  father 
and  friend,  and  among  his  writings  are  to  be  found 
many  quaint  and  beautiful  speeches  made  to  these 
people  at  intervals  during  his  term  of  office.  A  sin- 
gular kind  of  wild  romance  has  always  been  cast 
around  these  meetings  and  addresses,  favoring  the 
manners  and  fancies  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI, 

PERIOD    OF    RETROSPECTION   AT   MONTPELLIER— fiLlTE    AT 
RICHMOND— NULLIFICATION  AND  THE  RESO- 
LUTIONS OF  1798  AND  1799. 

NONE  of  the  early  Presidents  were  admirers  of 
General  Jackson,  however  much  they  may  have 
esteemed  his  patriotism  and  soldierly  qualities.  For 
any  of  these  men  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of 
Jackson  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
They  were  all  men  of  a  different  and  finer  grade  of  civ- 
ilization, and  had  no  traits  and  not  many  principles  in 
common  with  him.  None  of  them  exhibited  an  unfa- 
vorable disposition  towards  him,  but  Mr.  Jefferson, 
perhaps,  who  was  not  curbed  always  by  the  proprie- 
ties, and  who  very  freely  made  known  his  sentiments 
as  to  the  utter  unfitness  of  Jackson  for  the  Presidency. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  authority  of  State 
and  General  Governments  in  the  complex  republican 
system  of  this  country  had  for  years  lain  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  quietness,  the  Nation  gathering 
strength  on  its  side  in  the  mean  time,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans  (Democrats),  who,  notwith- 
standing their  pretensions,  were  never  averse,  except 
on  very  general  principles,  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
authority  possible  in  the  Administration. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  excitement  and  an  occa- 
sional collision  in  the  judiciary,  now  generally  and,  to 
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a  great  extent,  extravagantly,  led  to  discussions  of 
matters  of  "  State  Rights,"  national  supremacy,  and 
questions  pointing  to  these  great  sources  of  partisan 
strife. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  later  the  question  of  suprem- 
acy was  revived  with  great  intensity  in  the  nullifica- 
tion spasm  which  was  crushed  by  General  Jackson's 
proclamation,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  but  more  by 
another  compromise  ;  and  so,  went  on  this  erroneous 
phantasy  of  "  State  Rights,"  in  one  degree  of  intensity 
after  another,  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  institu- 
tion which  made  the  existence  of  this  dogma  a  matter 
of  party  contention.  In  the  discussions  on  the  main 
historic  bearing  of  this  whole  question  Mr.  Madison 
became  deeply  involved.  Indeed  this  became  the 
work  of  his  declining  years,  when  he  should  have  had 
quiet,  and  been  at  peace  with  the  world.  His  own 
opinions  and  deeds  were  at  stake,  and  the  poor  old  man 
was  forced  to  use  his  stiffened,  trembling,  and  gouty 
hands  in  writing,  writing,  writing,  to  sustain  his  repu- 
tation, still  more  dear  to  him  as  the  end  approached. 

The  nullifiers  based  their  theory  and  conduct  on 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  and 
1799,  and  all  the  extreme  and  evil  political  tendencies 
of  the  time,  with  which  he  never  could  have  had  any 
sympathy,  it  was  held,  derived  their  strength,  to  no  in- 
considerable degree,  at  the  risk  of  his  present  peace 
of  mind  and  posthumous  fame.  His  defense  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  performances  of  his  life.  And 
however  well  he  may  have  succeeded  in  this  task,  it 
can  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  retrospective  period 
Mr.  Madison's  reflections  on  what  he  believed  and 
what  he   did  in  the  two  active  public  stages  of  his 
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career,  were  such  as  he  now  believed  they  should  have 
been.  His  recollections  of  the  past  took  the  color 
which  he  now  desired  the  past  to  have  in  its  bearing 
upon  his  own  character,  as  well  as  in  his  patriotic  de- 
sires for  the  perpetual  peace  and  happiness  of  his 
country. 

To  explain  away  words  and  deeds  Mr.  Madison 
now  found  to  be  a  troublesome  feat.  Some  things 
which  he  helped  to  do  may  always  carry  in  them  seeds 
of  evil,  however  far  from  him  may  have  been  every 
trace  of  a  purpose  to  that  end,  and  however  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  satisfactory  his  explanations.  Mr. 
Madison  was  one  of  those  who  gladly  accepted  the 
term  "  federal "  in  application  to  the  Constitution,  to 
the  party  to  which  he  then  belonged,  and  which  was 
composed  originally  of  the  only  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  then  to  the  Government  which  it  author- 
ized. The  government  to  be  established  was  a  national 
government,  giving  rise  to  a  nation,  a  people,  a  republic. 
This  both  its  friends  and  its  enemies  knew;  and  this 
was  well  known  to  be  the  great  ground  of  the  strong, 
bitter,  determined  resistance  of  its  opponents.  It  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  confederation  held  together  by 
a  "  rope  of  sand,"  as  all  other  confederacies  had  been 
before  it.  This  national  system  was  to  take  the 
place  of  a  powerless  and  worthless  "federal"  system, 
and  the  supporters  of  that  old  worthless  system, 
or  of  some  amended  modification  of  it,  or  of  some 
equally  useless  and  fruitless  system,  were  the  real 
"  federalists."  That,  too,  was  well  known  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  for  the  new  government,  and 
through  the  Administrations  of  those  who  gave  it  birth. 
While  the  term  "federal"  was  shrewdly  taken  to  soothe 
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the  inflamed  imagination,  and  screen  the  weak  sight  of 
its  adversaries,  and  while  it  served  what  seemed  to  be 
a  valuable  and  virtuous  purpose  for  the  time,  it  had  in 
it  an  element  of  evil  for  all  time.  The  enemies  of  the 
Constitution  desired  it  to  be  "  federal,"  and  the  name 
it  bore  in  all  after  disputes  gave  them  a  constant  pre- 
text for  giving  it  a  "  federal "  construction.  In  this 
they  were  aided  at  every  step  by  the  politic  arguments 
used  in  its  early  defense  by  its  advocates.  In  the 
"  Federalist,"  which  would  have  been  rightly  named 
the  "  Nationalist,"  Mr.  Madison  made  great  efforts  him- 
self to  prove  to  the  frightened  Anti-Federalists  (real 
"  federalists  ")  that  the  Constitution  had  as  many  "  fed- 
eral" as  national  features  about  it,  and  hence  that  the 
new  government  to  be  formed  would  be  so  equally 
mixed  of  the  things  they  liked  and  the  things  they 
did  not  like,  that  their  objections  would,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, be  neutralized,  and  the  States,  which  they  wanted 
to  be  sovereign,  would  lose  as  little  as  the  Nation, 
which  they  did  not  want  at  all,  would  gain.  So  it  was 
held  that  one  party  would  have  no  more  to  boast  of 
than  the  other,  and  all  alike  would  receive  the  benefits. 
Still  all  these  "federal"  features  were  but  qualities  or 
accidents  of  the  beautiful  national  system,  which  it 
was  well  known  by  all  its  advocates,  was  to  establish 
a  Union  (a  one)  which  was  to  be  perpetual,  a  Govern- 
ment whose  supremacy  should  be  undisputed  and 
eternal ;  and  that  the  privileges,  rights,  freedom,  and 
functions  conferred  upon  and  recognized  as  inherent 
with  and  beneficial  to  the  people  as  individuals,  to  the 
towns,  counties,  and  States,  should  not  in  the  least  bear 
upon  or  militate  with  the  National  Government,  the 
sovereign  over  all.     The  assumption  of  the  name  "  fed- 
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eralist"  by  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
National  Government  at  the  outset  was  a  politic  trick, 
and  not  a  truth  well-founded.  The  application  of  the 
word  "  federal "  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Government 
was  a  well-meant  and  well-known  falsity  which  has  ever 
been  perpetuated,  but  not  without  great  difficulties,  at 
times,  to  its  originators  and  their  political  descendants. 
Still  the  great  contests  were  long  ago  fought  over  the 
question  of  State  powers,  never  embraced  in  the  grand 
complex  national  system ;  and  long  ago  it  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  importance  in  itself,  whether  the  term 
Federal  Government  or  National  Government  were  used. 
They  both  meant  the  same,  as  they  did  in  the  mouths 
of  their  original  supporters,  and  as  they  were  well  un- 
derstood to  mean  by  their  primitive  haters  and  oppo- 
nents. At  this  day  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
these  things.  The  man  who  speaks  of  State  Sover- 
eignty to-day  in  comparison  with  the  Government,  the 
National  Government,  or  of  nullification  as  applied  in 
the  same  way,  lays  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  in- 
sanity, or  to  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  notice,  a  harp- 
ing, schismatic,  insincere  demagogue. 

Mr.  Madison  was  never  statesman  enough  to  be 
certain  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  questions  of  sover- 
eignty, of  rights,  of  exertion  of  powers,  and  of  some 
common  features  of  public  polity.  Some  of  his  own, 
and  more  especially  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  vagaries,  which 
he  was  able  to  quiet  or  put  down  in  his  active  life, 
troubled  him  in  the  last  third,  the  retrospective  period. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  Judge  Roane  as 
follows  : 

"The  Gordian  knot  of  the  Constitution  seems  to  lie  in  the 
problem  of  collision  between  the  Federal  and  State  powers,  espe- 
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cially  as  eventually  exercised  by  their  respective  tribunals.  If 
the  knot  can  not  be  untied  by  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  it  ought 
not,  certainly,  to  be  cut  by  any  political  Alexander.  I  have  always 
thought  that  a  construction  of  the  instrument  ought  to  be  favored 
as  far  as  the  text  would  warrant,  which  would  obviate  the  dilemma 
of  a  political  rencounter  or  a  mutual  paralysis;  and  that  on  the 
abstract  question,  whether  the  Federal  or  State  decisions  ought  to 
prevail,  the  sound  policy  would  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  former." 

A  matter  of  policy  !  This  was  weak  statesmanship 
for  the  "Father  of  the  Constitution"  in  his  declining 
days,  it  required  nullification  and  its  assault  upon  his 
own  views  and  acts  to  bring  from  him  positive  senti- 
ments worthy  of  perpetuation. 

These  contests  over  the  mooted  questions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  appearance  of  the  partial  and 
one-sided  notes  of  Judge  Yates  on  the  debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  led  Mr.  Madison  to  turn 
his  attention  to  putting  his  more  complete  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  order  for  publica- 
tion. And  although  he  was  urged  to  have  the  work 
printed  at  once,  he  finally  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  published  until  after  his  death. 

In  a  letter  to  William  C.  Rives,  dated  December 
20,  1828,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  : 

"  The  last  mail  brought  me  your  favor  of  the  17th,  accompa- 
nied by  a  copy  of  the  Southern  Review,  for  which  I  thank  you. 
The  disproportion  of  polemic  politics  which  distinguishes  it,  though 
derogatory  from  the  literary  character  of  such  works,  might,  if 
conducted  with  ability  and  good  temper,  be  pardoned  at  a  moment 
aDd  on  topics  peculiarly  interesting.  I  have  looked  very  hastily 
over  the  article  from  Mr.  McCord,  and  if  I  have  caught  his 
meaning,  of  which  I  am  not  sure,  the  thread  of  his  reasoning 
leads  to  an  identity  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  States  with,  or 
rather  to  a  substitution  of  it  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
between  which  there  is  all  the  difference  which  exists  between  a 
creature  and  the  Creator.     Were  some  of  the  Southern  doctrines 
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latterly  advanced  valid,  our  political  system  would  not  be  a  gov- 
ernment, but  a  mere  league,  in  which  the  members  have  given  up 
no  part  whatever  of  their  sovereignty  to  a  common  government, 
and  retain,  moreover,  a  right  in  each  to  dissolve  the  compact 
when  it  pleases.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  league,  there  must  be  as  much  right  on  one  side  to  assert 
and  maintain  its  obligation  as  on  the  other  to  cancel  it,  and  pru- 
dence ought  to  calculate  the  tendency  of  such  a  conflict.  It  is 
painful  to  observe  so  much  real  talent,  and  at  bottom,  doubtless, 
so  much  real  patriotism  as  prevail  in  the  Southern  quarter,  so 
much  misled  by  the  sophistry  of  the  passions." 

Shortly  before  he  had  written  to  Martin  Van 
Buren : 

"If  it  be  understood  that  our  political  system  contains  no 
provision  for  deciding  questions  between  the  Union  and  its  mem- 
bers but  that  of  negation,  this  failing,  but  that  of  war,  as  between 
separate  and  independent  powers,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  sup- 
plying, by  some  mode  or  other,  the  awful  omission.  What  has 
been  called  a  government  is,  on  that  supposition,  a  mere  league 
only ;  a  league  with  too  many  parties  to  be  uniformly  observed  or 
effectively  maintained. 

"You  do  well,  I  think,  in  postponing  the  attempt  to  amend 
the  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  on  a  point  essentially  affecting 
its  operative  character." 

From  this  on  to  the  end  Mr.  Madison,  although  not 
brought  out  in  actual  combat,  was  engaged  with  his 
friends  in  fighting  over  the  whole  battle  of  life.  His- 
torians and  friends  rushed  forward  to  make  certain  of 
all  his  political  views  and  acts,  and  with  him  to  give 
the  correct  sense  of  the  early  and  disputed  works  ot 
his  life.  And  especially  did  the  excitement  over  the 
attempted  nullification  business  in  South  Carolina  call 
his  pen  into  great  activity.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  him  in  this  way,  at  this  late  date,  is  wonderful ; 
and  through  it  all  is  clearly  portrayed,  even  in  his  last 
letters   within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  his  accus- 
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tomed  strength  and  soundness  of  mind.  In  this  final, 
broad-spirited  work  he  was  able  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edge that  in  the  early  days  "he  felt  too  much  at  the 
time  the  example  of  Virginia." 

To  Edward  Everett  he  wrote  in  May,  1830  : 

"You  have  proceeded  better  in  your  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1798  and  1799,  than 
those  who  have  seen  in  them  a  coincidence  with  the  nullifying 
doctrine,  so-called.  This  doctrine,  as  new  to  me  as  it  was  to  you, 
derives  no  support  from  the  best  contemporary  elucidations  of 
those  proceedings,  the  debates  on  the  resolutions,  the  address  of 
the  Legislature  to  its  constituents,  and  the  scope  of  the  objections 
made  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  other  States,  whose  concurrence 
in  the  resolutions  was  invited  and  refused." 

To  N.  P.  Trist,  he  wrote,  in  December,  1831 : 

"I  return,  with  my  thanks,  the  printed  speech  of  Col.  Hayne 
on  the  4th  of  July  last.  It  is  blotted  by  many  strange  errors, 
some  of  a  kind  not  to  have  been  looked  for  from  a  mind  like  that 
of  the  author.  I  can  not  see  the  advantage  of  this  perseverance 
of  South  Carolina  in  claiming  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  pro- 
ceedings in  1798-99,  as  asserting  the  right  in  a  single  State  to 
nullify  an  act  of  the  United  States.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  fair- 
ness of  attempting  to  palm  on  Virginia  an  intention  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  such  a  variety  of  contemporary  proofs ;  which  has,  at 
no  intervening  period,  received  the  slightest  countenance  from 
her ;  and  which  with  one  voice,  she  now  disclaims  ?  There  is  the 
less  propriety  in  this  singular  effort,  since  Virginia,  if  she  could, 
as  is  implied,  disown  a  doctrine  which  was  her  own  offspring,  would 
be  a  bad  authority  to  lean  on  in  any  cause.  Nor  is  the  impru- 
dence less  than  the  impropriety,  of  an  appeal  from  the  present  to 
a  former  period,  as  from  a  degenerate  to  a  purer  state  of  political 
orthodoxy  ;  since  South  Carolina,  to  be  consistent,  would  be  obliged 
to  surrender  her  present  nullifying  notions  to  her  own  higher  au- 
thority, when  she  declined  to  concur  and  co-operate  with  Virginia 
at  the  period  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  contrast  of  her  present  nullifying  doctrines 
with  those  maintained  by  her  political  champions  at  subsequent 
and  not  very  remote  dates." 
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In  the  next  preceding  volume  of  this  work  are  to 
be  found  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  the 
evil  influences  of  which  were  now  giving  Mr.  Madison 
so  much  trouble,  and  which  he  never  could  quite  ex- 
plain away. 

Although  he  bittterly  opposed  the  foolish  dogma 
that  sovereignty  was  confined  to  the  States,  and  was 
indivisible  in  them,  and  had  never  been  parted  with  to 
any  degree,  he  was  by  no  means  clear  in  his  attempts 
to  establish  the  theory  that  sovereignty  is  divided,  a 
part  going  to  the  Government  and  a  part  to  the  State. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  tested  thoroughly 
under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  the 
Confederacy,  and  it  was  found  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  let 
alone  of  respectability. 

If  the  individual  States  ever  had  any  such  thing  as 
sovereignty  it  dwelt  in  the  unstatesman-like  fancy  and 
pride  of  such  men  as  George  Clinton.  The  respecta- 
bility and  sovereignty  they  have  ever  had,  were  ac- 
quired from  their  being  integral  parts  of  a  Sovereign 
Government  which  has  in  all  directions  and  emergen- 
cies had  power  to  make  them  just  and  be  just  to 
them  alike,  and  to  make  itself  respectable  among  the 
other  sovereignties  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Madison  labored,  with  some  confusion,  to  show 
that  he  had  not  thought  for  a  moment,  that  it  had 
never  entered  his  mind,  that  the  Resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799,  could  support  such  a  false  doctrine  as  that 
of  nullification.  And  this  may  be  true ;  but  this  re- 
trospective man  at  Montpellier  from  1830  to  1836  was 
not  identical  with  the  author  and  defender  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Resolutions  of   1798   and  1799.     And  although 
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he  now  stood  up  manfully  for  himself  and  his  friend, 
Jefferson,  who  had  led  him  into  many  an  extrava- 
gance, it  was  difficult  to  get  South  Carolina  to  believe 
that  the  famous  resolutions  and  the  plain  language  in 
their  defense  did  not  mean  what  they  seemed  to  mean. 
Still  from  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Madison's  writings 
on  these  subjects,  however  cloudy  and  unsatisfactory 
they  may  often  be,  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that 
he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  theory  and  pur- 
poses of  nullification,  and  was  unalterably  devoted  to 
the  American  Union. 

Mr.  Madison  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him  from 
what  he  felt  himself  that  he  had  done  well  for  his 
country,  and  what  some  believed  he  had  done  badly, 
to  leave  the  following  brief 

"  ADVICE  TO  MY  COUNTRY. 

"  As  this  advice,  if  it  ever  see  the  light,  will  not  do  so  till  I 
am  no  more,  it  may  be  considered  as  issuing  from  the  tomb,  where 
truth  alone  can  be  respected,  and  the  happiness  of  man  alone 
consulted.  It  will  be  entitled,  therefore,  to  whatever  weight  can 
be  derived  from  good  intentions,  and  from  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  served  his  country  in  various  stations  through  a  period 
of  forty  years ;  who  espoused  in  his  youth,  and  adhered  through 
his  life,  to  the  cause  of  its  liberty ;  and  who  has  borne  a  part  in 
most  of  the  great  transactions  which  will  constitute  epochs  of  its 
destiny. 

"The  advice  nearest  to  my  heart  and  deepest  in  my  convic- 
tions is,  that  the  Union  of  the  States  be  cherished  and  perpetuated. 
Let  the  open  enemy  to  it  be  regarded  as  a  Pandora  with  her  box  opened, 
and  the  disguised  one  as  the  serpent  creeping  with  his  deadly  miles  into 
Paradise." 

One  of  the  uppermost  objects  in  the  affections  of 
Mr.  Madison  was  the  University  of  "Virginia.  Like 
Mr.  Jefferson  he  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  plans   for  this  institution;    and   did  not  cease  to 
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work  in  its  behalf  until  he  saw  it  firmly  established, 
and  in  fact  it  became  a  constant  object  of  his  care  and 
solicitude  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  its 
first  trustees,  and  after  Mr.  Jefferson,  became  its  rector. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  June,  1823,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison discussed  at  some  length  the  question  as  to  the 
part  he  took  in  the  farewell  address  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  was  always  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  more  instrumental  in  its  preparation  than  he  really 
was,  although  his  draft,  prepared  toward  the  close  of 
Washington's  first  term,  was,  to  some  extent,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  final  and  much  more  extensive  address 
given  to  the  people. 

About  this  time,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Madison 
began  to  entertain  an  opinion  favorable  to  a  war  alli- 
ance with  England,  as  did  President  Monroe,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  dominant  party,  the  bitter  opponents  of 
a  semblance  or  ghost  of  such  an  idea  years  before. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Madison  wrote  with  plainness  to 
both  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Monroe. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  Mr.  Madison  was  urged  to 
stand  for  election  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
to  be  held  in  the  fall  at  Richmond  for  revising  the 
constitution.  He  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
convention.  The  chairmanship  was  offered  to  him,  but 
this  he  declined  from  failing  strength  and  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  young,  aspiring  men.  The  chairman- 
ship was  then  offered  to  Mr.  Monroe,  who  accepted  it, 
but  was  compelled  from  want  of  health  and  strength, 
to  transfer  it  to  another. 

These  old  men  took  little  part  in  the  work  of  the 
convention,  but  their  presence  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  something.     Mr.  Madison's  last   public  speech 
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was  delivered  in  this  body,  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it  exhibited  the  great  respect  attached  to  his 
opinions  and  character. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1830,  he  wrote  to 
General  Lafayette  : 

"  The  convention  was  composed  of  the  ilite  of  the  community, 
and  exhibited  great  talents  in  the  discussions  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Monroe,  and  still  more,  myself,  were  too  mindful  of 
the  years  over  our  heads  to  take  any  active  part  in  them.  The 
same  consideration  was  felt  by  Mr.  Marshall.  I  may  add  that 
each  of  us  was  somewhat  fettered  by  the  known,  and  in  some  im- 
portant instances,  by  the  expressed,  will  of  our  immediate  con- 
stituents.'' 

This  extensive  political  ingredient,  the  will  of  the 
constituents,  had  on  former  occasions  been  felt  by  Mr. 
Madison.  But  it  was  a  ridiculous  thing  for  these  three 
old  men  of  Virginia,  who  had  to  be  mindful  of  the 
years  hanging  over  them,  to  be  reined  in  by  their 
"  constituents  !"  Then,  to  hear  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent of  all  the  Democratic  politicians  talk  of  the 
elite!  But  Mr.  Madison  was  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Like  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Burr,  Knox,  the 
Morrises,  Washington,  the  Adamses,  and  most  of  the 
rest,  not  excepting  Andrew  Jackson,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  Mr.  Madison  was  an  aristocrat.  Although 
this  defect  in  republican  character,  and  libel  on  its 
pretensions,  has  displayed  itself  in  several  forms,  it 
has  been  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  prominence 
among  the  extremest  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  in  an 
inordinate  affection  for  titles,  and  the  possession  of 
baronial  estates,  and  a  kind  of  boisterous  and  rude 
pompousness. 

In  actual  life,  Mr.  Madison  was,  to  all  appearances, 
one  of  the  most  unassuming,  modest,  and  unobjection- 
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able  men,  and  it  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  his  prac- 
tice, heart,  or  good  sense,  to  hear  him  chuckle  over 
being  one  of  the  elite.  Mr.  Madison  belonged  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  especial  order  of  the  elite,  the  aristocracy 
of  learning  and  genuine  culture,  the  least  objectionable 
of  all  the  varieties,  because  its  leading  ingredient  was 
designed  to  be  that  good  sense  which  studies  to  give 
no  offense  by  its  own  accomplishments  and  preferences, 
and  to  conceal  all  external  signs  of  its  existence  other 
than  in  frank  manners  and  unpretentious  intelligence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

DEATH  AT  MONTPELLIER— MR.  MADISON'S  RELIGION. 

ON  the  28th  of  June,  1836,  Mr.  Madison  died.  For 
six  months  before  this  event  he  was  unable  to 
walk,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  reclining  on  a  couch. 
On  the  last  day  he  could  not  swallow  food,  and  com- 
plained of  a  "change  of  mind."  A  few  minutes  after 
making  this  statement  he  died  without  indication  of 
pain.     His  intellect  remained  unclouded  to  the  last. 

Shortly  after  his  birth  the  Gregorian  calendar  was 
adopted,  which  would  take  eleven  days  from  Mr.  Mad- 
ison's age,  as  commonly  computed.  He  was  born 
March  5,  1751,  which  would  have  made  him  eighty- 
five  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-three  days  old, 
new  style. 

Virginia  made  every  possible  demonstration  of  re- 
spect for  his  memory,  interring  his  remains  with 
unusual  ceremony  in  the  little  burial  spot  on  the 
Montpellier  estate.  At  Washington  and  throughout 
the  nation,  similar  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory. 
In  Congress  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  eulo- 
giums  were  pronounced  on  his  works  and  character. 

The  most  notable  and  historic  of  all  of  these  was 
prepared  and  delivered  before  Congress  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  by  request  of  that  body.  The  city 
of  Boston  had  five  years  previously  requested  Mr. 
Adams   to   deliver  an  oration   on  the  life  and  public 
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services  of  James  Monroe.  The  "Old  Man  Eloquent" 
right  nobly  performed  both  of  these  tasks.  These  two 
orations  were  published  in  book  form  in  1850,  and  a 
clear  account  of  the  Administrations  of  Madison  and 
Monroe  appended,  making  the  only  histories  of  these 
early  Presidents,  extant  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  address  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the 
following  wonderfully  extravagant  language  Mr.  Adams 
fixes  the  social  and  political  status  of  the  departed 
President  in  this  world,  and  quite  decisively  disposes 
of  the  need  of  any  question  as  to  his  character  on  en- 
tering the  other  world,  as  well  as  the  degree  and  place 
of  his  residence  there  : 

' '  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  the  declining  days  of  the 
Philosopher,  the  Statesman,  and  the  Patriot  were  passed,  until  the 
28th  day  of  June  last,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  in  1788,  had  affixed 
the  seal  of  James  Madison  as  the  Father  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  when  his  earthly  part  sunk  without  a  struggle 
into  the  grave,  and  a  spirit  bright  as  the  seraphim  that  surround 
the  throne  of  Omnipotence  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  his  God." 

It  is  difficult  to  repress  the  thought  that  this  eulogy 
partakes  of  the  snap  of  the  paid  funeral  sermon.  But 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  momentary  enthusiasm 
of  the  man  who  was  generally  deemed  frigid  and  with- 
out the  fire  of  warm  friendship.  Mr.  Madison  was  not 
a  religious  man,  was  not  a  heavenly  minded  man,  and 
the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Adams  was  much  more  than  he 
could  or  would  have  made  for  himself. 

The  following  account  of  the  burial  place  of  Mr. 
Madison's  remains,  sufficiently  accurate,  is  taken  from 
the  "  New  York  World  :" 

"'The  region,'  said  a  writer  describing  the  home  of  James 
Madison,  Montpellier,  four  miles  from  Orange,  Va.,  '  is  one  where 
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Nature  has  shed  in  great  beauty  the  softest  picturesque  of  hill  and 
dale,  forest  and  glade.'  Near  at  hand  rises  the  gracefully  waver- 
ing chain  of  the  Southwest  Mountains,  and  beyond  tower  in  fan- 
tastic line  the  blue  peaks  of  the  Appalachian  range.  At- the  south- 
eastern edge  of  the  nodding  woods  and  green  fields  of  the  Vale  of 
Orange  and  Albemarle  lies  the  home  to  which  Madison  succeeded 
as  a  child.  It  is  a  great  and  plain  but  rather  handsome  brick 
house,  larger  than  Arlington  or  even  Monticello,  with  spacious 
porticoes,  around  whose  columns  twine  luxuriant  jessamines  and 
roses.  A  gently  sloping  lawn  of  some  sixty  acres,  flanked  with 
groves  of  oaks  and  locusts  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  planted  by 
Dolly  Madison,  conducts  to  the  mansion  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Frank  Carson. 

' '  Round  it  the  fields  are  trim  and  fair  with  the  promise  of 
crops.  Before  the  house  shows  itself  through  the  trees,  the  grace- 
ful shaft  of  the  obelisk  over  Madison's  grave  is  seen  at  each  turn 
of  the  road.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  large,  level  field,  in  a  lot 
about  a  hundred  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  brick 
wall  five  feet  high.  Admittance  is  gained  by  a  small  and  plain 
iron  gate  on  the  east  side,  with  a  plate  inscribed,  'Madison,  1820.' 
Four  graves  are  within  the  inclosure.  Over  one  of  them,  a  well- 
defined  and  neatly  turfed  mound,  rises  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet 
from  a  pedestal  of  four  pieces,  a  slender  and  graceful  granite 
obelisk,  bearing  in  large,  plain,  sunken  letters  near  the  base  this 
inscription : 


MADISON, 

BORN     MARCH     16.     1751. 


"The  date  of  death  (June  28,  1836)  is  not  given.  By  its 
side  rises  a  smaller  shaft  of  white  marble,  inscribed :  '  In  memory 
of  Dolly  Payne,  wife  of  James  Madison,  born  May  20,  1768;  died 
July  8,  1849.'  Beneath  it  rests  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  of  the  Republican  queens  that  have  presided  in  the 
White  House.  She  died  childless,  but  two  of  her  nephew's  sons 
are  buried  within  the  inclosure,  which  is  as  carefully  kept  as  every 
other  part  of  the  estate,  purchased  by  Mr.  Carson  in  1862." 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1836,  President  Jackson  sent 
the  usual  message  in  such  cases  to  Congress,  and  eulo- 
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gies  were  pronounced  in  both  Houses  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  departed  patriot. 

During  his  Presidency  Mr.  Madison  received  many 
letters  from  clergymen  and  religious  societies,  some  of 
them  especially  designed  to  draw  out  his  views  and 
feelings  on  religious  points,  but  in  this  they  were  not 
successful.  He  was  as  sly  and  shy  on  this  subject  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  believed  General  Washington  to  be, 
and  like  Mr.  Jefferson  had  very  decided  ideas  as  to 
the  independence  of  private  judgment  and  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  responsible,  intelligent  person  to 
determine  upon  his  own  religion,  and  keep  it  to  him- 
self or  publish  it  as  he  saw  fit,  without  detriment  to 
the  community. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Madison  received  from  Dr.  Charles 
Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  a  copy  of  his  "  Elements  of 
Phrenology,"  and  at  this  and  another  time  in  his  let- 
ters to  Caldwell,  although  speaking  with  his  usual 
caution,  presented  a  very  decided  inclination  to  favor 
the  so-called  science.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  ex- 
pressed strongly  his  belief  in  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  deity  from  natural  circumstances,  and  not 
from  tradition  before  the  days  of  Revelation.  He  said 
that  nature  revealed  its  Maker. 

To  the  Rev.  F.  Beasley  he  wrote,  November 
20,  1825: 

"I  have  your  little  tract  on  the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God.  To  do  full  justice  to  it  would  require  not  only  a 
more  critical  attention  than  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  it,  by 
a  resort  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Clarke  which  I  read  fifty 
years  ago  only,  and  to  that  of  Dr.  Waterland  also,  which  I 
never  read. 

"The  reasoning  that  could  satisfy  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Clarke  ought  certainly  not  to  be  slighted  in  the  discussion.     And 
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the  belief  in  a  God,  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  is  so  essential  to 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  to  the  happiness  of  man,  that 
arguments  which  enforce  it  can  not  be  drawn  from  too  many 
sources,  nor  adapted  with  too  much  solicitude  to  the  different 
characters  and  capacities  to  be  impressed  with  it.  But  whatever 
effect  may  be  produced  on  some  minds  by  the  more  abstract  train 
of  ideas  which  you  so  strongly  support,  it  will  probably  always  be 
found  that  the  course  of  reasoning,  '  from  nature  to  nature's  God,' 
will  be  the  more  universal  and  more  persuasive  application.  The 
finiteness  of  the  human  mind  betrays  itself  on  all  subjects,  but 
more  especially  when  it  contemplates  such  as  involve  infinity. 
What  may  safely  be  said  seems  to  be,  that  the  infinity  of  time  and 
space  forces  itself  on  our  conception,  a  limitation  of  either  being 
inconceivable;  that  the  mind  prefers  at  once  the  idea  of  a  self- 
existing  cause  to  that  of  an  infinite  series  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
augments,  instead  of  avoiding  the  difficulty ;  and  that  it  finds  more 
facility  in  assenting  to  the  self-existence  of  an  invisible  cause,  pos- 
sessing infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  than  to  the  self-ex- 
istence of  the  universe,  visibly  destitute  of  those  attributes,  and 
which  may  be  the  effect  of  them.  In  this  comparative  facility  of 
conception  and  belief,  all  philosophical  reasoning  on  the  subject 
must,  perhaps,  terminate." 

Like  his  politics,  Mr.  Madison's  religious  philosophy- 
had  about  it  a  perplexing  perhaps.  On  the  greatest 
subjects,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Madison  was  never  clear. 
As  a  guide,  among  the  few  who  deserved  to  be  called, 
and  the  many  who  have  been  called,  statesmen,  Mr. 
Madison  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  followed,  if  not  also 
often  the  most  misleading.  This  could  not  be  said  of 
his  predecessor  and,  to  some  extent,  instructor  in  many 
things.  The  good  and  the  evil  alike  in  Mr.  Jefferson 
he  made  known.  In  far-reaching  consequences  he  took 
little  interest. 

The  Rev.  William  Meade,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  work  on  the  "Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and 
Families  of  Virginia,"  gives  the  following  very  inter- 
esting,  and,   no    doubt    mainly    correct,  view  of  Mr. 
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Madison's    religion,   or   want    of   what    is    commonly 
termed  religion : 

' '  In  the  neighborhood  of  Orange  Court  House,  at  Montpellier, 
lived  Mr.  Madison,  once  President  of  the  United  States,  and  rel- 
ative of  Bishop  Madison.  Having  been  often  asked  concerning 
his  religious  sentiments,  I  give  the  following,  received  from  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Balmaine,  who  married  his  near  relative,  and  by  whom 
Mr.  Madison  was  himself  married.  Mr.  Madison  was  sent  to 
Princeton  College,  perhaps  through  fear  of  the  skeptical  princi- 
ples then  so  prevalent  at  William  and  Mary.  During  his  stay  at 
Princeton  a  great  revival  took  place,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
partook  of  its  spirit.  On  his  return  home  he  conducted  family 
worship  in  his  father's  house.  He  soon  after  offered  for  the  Leg- 
islature, and  it  was  objected  to  him,  by  his  opponents,  that  he  was 
better  suited  to  the  pulpit  than  to  the  legislative  hall.  His  relig- 
ious feeling,  however,  seems  to  have  been  short  lived.  His  polit- 
ical associations  with  those  of  infidel  principles,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  his  day,  if  they  did  not  actually  change  his  creed, 
yet  subjected  him  to  the  general  suspicion  of  it.  This  was  con- 
firmed in  the  minds  of  some  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  thing  like  the  support  of  Churches  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  opposition  to  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  Page,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  others.  This,  however,  ought  not  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  fix  the  charge  upon  him,  as  George  Mason  and  others, 
whose  faith  was  not  questioned,  agreed  with  him  in  this  policy. 
A  reference  to  a  memorial  against  any  such  act  by  Mr.  Madison, 
at  the  request,  it  is  affirmed,  of  some  non-episcopalians,  will  show 
his  character  and  views.  It  is  by  far  the  ablest  document  which 
appears  on  that  side  of  the  question,  and  establishes  his  character 
for  good  temper  as  well  as  decision.  It  is  drawn  up  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  must,  indeed,  have  done 
this  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  those  by  whom  it  was  solicited. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  private  sentiments  of  Mr.  Madison 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  never  known  to  declare  any 
hostility  to  it.  He  always  treated  it  with  respect,  attended  public 
worship  in  his  neighborhood,  invited  ministers  of  religion  to  his 
house,  had  family  prayers  on  such  occasions  though  he  did  not  kneel 
himself  at  prayers.  Episcopal  ministers  often  went  there  to  see 
his  aged  and  pious  mother,  and  administer  the  Holy  Communion 
to  her.    '  I  was  never  at  Mr.  Madison's  but  once,  and  then  our 
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conversation  took  such  a  turn,  though  not  designed  on  my  part,  as 
to  call  forth  some  expression  and  arguments  which  left  the  im- 
pression on  my  mind  that  his  creed  was  not  strictly  regulated  by 
the  Bible.  At  his  death  some  years  after  this,  his  minister,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  some  of  his  neighbors  openly  expressed  their  conviction 
that,  from  his  conversation  and  bearing  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  he  must  be  considered  as  receiving  the  Christian  system  as 
divine.  As  to  the  purity  of  his  moral  character,  the  amiableness 
of  his  disposition  towards  all,  his  tender  affection  to  his  mother  and 
wife,  kindness  to  his  neighbors,  and  good  treatment  of  his  servants, 
there  was  never  any  question." 

34— d 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MR.  MADISON  AND  DOLLY  PAYNE— THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND 
MONTPELLIER. 

DURING  Mr.  Madison's  first  term  in  the  old  Con- 
tinental Congress  he  fell  in  love  with  Catha- 
rine Floyd,  daughter  of  William  Floyd,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  New 
York.  Catharine  had  accepted  Mr.  Madison,  but  she 
was  not  very  clear  in  her  mind  about  the  case,  and 
while  Madison  gravely  talked  affairs  of  state  to  her 
father,  who  was  more  favorable  to  him  than  she  was, 
a  clergyman  stole  her  affections,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  jilted  the  "statesman"  and  future  President, 
and  took  the  preacher. 

About  this  matter  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  him  in 
this  way,  says  Mr.  Rives  : 

"I  sincerely  lament  the  misadventure  which  has  happened, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  happened..  Should  it  be  final, 
however,  the  world  still  presents  the  same  and  many  other  resources 
of  happiness,  and  you  possess  many  within  yourself.  Firmness  of 
mind  and  unintermitting  occupation  will  not  long  leave  you  in 
pain.  No  event  has  beeD  more  contrary  to  my  expectations,  and 
these  were  founded  on  what  I  thought  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
ground.  But  of  all  machines,  ours  is  the  most  complicated  and 
inexplicable." 

A  few  others  were  in  the  secret  of  this  case,  be- 
sides Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  had  some  experience  of  a 
similar  character.    In  a  purely  worldly  point  of  view,  it 
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may  be  fairly  said  that  Miss  Floyd  mistook  her  man. 
Although  Mr.  Madison  was  never  a  brilliant  man,  nor 
could  he  have  had  a  modicum  of  Aaron  Burr's  attract- 
iveness to  the  "  fair  sex,"  yet  every  thing  in  the  chiv- 
alrous manners  of  the  times  was  in  his  favor.  But  the 
real  causes  of  his  failure  were  behind  all  outward 
things.  It  was  left  for  another,  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  sensible  women  who  ever  became  distin- 
guished at  the  Republican  Capital,  to  bear  the  relation 
of  wife  to  James  Madison. 

Dorothy  (Dolly)  Payne  was  a  native  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  was  born  May  20,  1772.  Her  father  and 
mother,  John  and  Mary  Payne,  were  Virginians,  and 
her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Coles. 

Miss  Dolly  never  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  the  fact  of  being  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and 
preferred  to  give  the  credit  of  her  origin  to  Virginia. 
But  place  of  nativity  was  not  an  essential  quality  in  a 
candidate  for  a  President's  wife.  It  was  possible  for 
a  woman  to  be  well  born  in  any  of  these  States.  At 
all  events  neither  Virginia  nor  North  Carolina  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  her  character,  or  the 
production  of  her  good  fortune,  as  her  parents  removed 
to  Philadelphia  when  she  was  a  child,  and  there  she 
was  reared  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Quaker 
Church  to  which  her  family  belonged.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance will  account  for  the  fact  of  her  possessing 
few  or  none  of  the  mere  accomplishments,  so  called, 
of  which  the  women  of  that  day  even  could  boast  in 
this  country.  Her  parents  were  not  wealthy,  a  fact, 
which  at  that  time,  would  have  had  some  share  in  the 
education  of  any  young  woman  in  Philadelphia.  In 
books  she  was  uneducated,  and  never  did  display  any 
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taste  or  inclination  in  a  literary  direction.  If  she  had 
uncommon  aspirations  as  a  girl,  of  which  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  probability,  she  was  not  given  an  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  them.  She  was  circumscribed  to 
the  plain  narrow  skirt  and  long  bonnet,  and  careless, 
satisfied  spirit  of  her  family  creed.  She  possessed 
some  qualities  that  nothing  could  suppress,  and  a  face, 
with  many  native  charms  of  character,  which  went  far 
toward  compensating  for  any  merely  educational  de- 
fects. She  had  a  sunshiny  disposition,  and  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  for  making  herself  agreeable.  This  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  was  the  key  to  her  fortunate 
and  happy  life.  She  could  talk.  In  her  tongue  there 
was  a  rare  genius.  That  which  is  generally  offensive 
and  fatal  loquacity,  became  to  her  an  interminable 
source  of  attractiveness  and  advantage.  What  she  lost 
in  book  culture,  she  more  than  made  up  in  this  way. 
Above  most  other  good  talkers  she  was  able  at  all 
times  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  or  for  more 
than  she  was  worth.  Native  tact  and  observation 
made  her  "  grammar  "  tolerable.  She  had  a  wonderful 
memory  and  hardly  ever  forgot  any  thing  she  heard 
or  saw ;  and  put  herself  at  home  and  on  good  terms 
everywhere  by  knowing  all  about  the  people  she  met, 
which  could  be  agreeable  to  them,  even  to  the  smallest 
circumstances.  In  this  way,  too,  she  absorbed  all 
knowledge  which  was  worth  much  in  society,  as  well 
as  a  vast  amount  which  was  worse  than  worthless.  In 
social  manners  she  was  naturally  a  teacher,  and  al- 
though sometimes  severely  criticised  by  English  resi- 
dents at  the  democratic  court  of  President  Madison, 
she  was  quite  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  her  age 
and  country.     So  well  were  her  better  traits  shown  at 
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an  early  age  that  she  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
available  young  women  of  the  Quaker  City.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  she  was  married  to  Friend,  John  Todd, 
a  young  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  keeping 
a  quiet  little  house,  for  which  she  had  been  well 
trained.  But  her  husband  did  not  live  long,  and  with 
an  infant  son  she  again  took  up  her  residence  with  her 
mother,  now  also  a  widow.  Instead  of  losing  by  this 
experience  Dorothea  Todd  had  developed  into  a  still 
more  fascinating  woman,  and  as  a  widow  she  now  found 
herself  to  be  a  general  favorite,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  her  widowhood  she  met  and  was  married  to  Con- 
gressman James  Madison,  the  bachelor  of  Montpellier, 
who  was  twenty-one  years  her  senior.  Her  sister, 
Lucy,  was  married  to  George  Steptoe  Washington,  of 
Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  and  there  she  was  visiting 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  October,  1794. 

She  soon  afterwards  went  to  reside  at  Montpellier, 
and  there  remained  until  1801,  when  her  husband  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  first 
Democratic  President.  Early  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  she  took  up  her  residence  on  F  Street,  in  Wash- 
ington City. 

After  her  marriage  with  the  rich  Virginia  planter  and 
politician,  Mrs.  Madison  made  a  wonderful  progress  in 
utilizing  the  valuable  traits  of  her  own  character.  Her 
native  kindness  and  geniality  were  now  fostered  by 
favorable  circumstances.  What  had  before  necessarily 
been  cramped  or  suppressed  now  came  into  full  activity. 
Her  opportunities  were  fully  up  to  her  inclinations. 
Her  great  vivacity,  attractive  manners,  and  frank, 
generous  conduct  soon  made  her  house  the  center  of 
Washington  society.      Through  Mr.  Jefferson's  attach- 
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ment  to  her  husband,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  wid- 
ower, she  was  called  to  preside  at  the  White  House, 
when  there  was  /occasion.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  took 
pride  in  doing  away  with  the  receptions  and  pompous 
ceremonies  of  the  preceding  Administrations,  yet  many 
women  gathered  at  the  Capital  of  winters,  and  in  spite 
of  the  change  in  Presidential  etiquette,  social  affairs 
were  not  without  life. 

When,  at  last,  Mr.  Madison  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  President's  Chair,  Mrs.  Madison  read- 
ily and  gracefully  glided  into  the  important  station  of 
"  Mistress  of  the  White  House."  She  had  virtually 
occupied  the  position  for  some  time,  but  she  had  now 
reached  it  in  her  own  right,  to  which  she  had  aspired. 
Probably  no  "  Lady  of  the  White  House "  was  ever 
more  able  to  appreciate  the  station  more  fully,  or  turn 
it  to  better  advantage  than  Mrs.  Madison.  She  and 
her  husband  had  reached  the  highest  attainable  posi- 
tion in  the  Republic,  and  she  was  determined  to  do  all 
she  could  to  render  Mr.  Madison's  Administration  brill- 
iant, as  well  as  successful  and  popular.  Although  not 
qualified  by  education  for  the  position,  she  was  emi- 
nently suited  to  it  in  other  respects,  possibly  more  de- 
sirable. Her  natural  capabilities  were  very  great.  She 
not  only  knew  people  always  after  a  single  introduc- 
tion, but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  perceived  their  senti- 
ments and  wants.  Her  faculty  for  pleasing  was  uni- 
versal. Although  she  was,  perhaps,  vain  of  her  position 
and  beauty,  she  hardly  exhibited  this  defect  in  dealing 
with  people.  It  was  her  study  to  please  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact,  whether  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, or  strangers,  persons  of  social  influence  and  dis- 
tinction, or  those  void  of  any  and  unknown,  and  her 
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success  was  wonderful.  She  was  the  reverse  of  her 
husband  in  all  the  qualities  commonly  deemed  adapted 
to  social  success.  She  was  emphatically  a  society 
woman.  Although  Mr.  Madison  was  a  man  of  amiable 
manners  and  without  repulsiveness  of  any  kind,  yet 
he  was  a  thinker,  a  student,  a  philosopher,  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  public  matters,  and  therefore  with- 
out the  blandishments  and  small  things  which  could 
render  him  a  social  enthusiast.  He  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  wife's  ability,  goodness,  and  discre- 
tion, and  contented  with  her  purposes,  he  was  glad  to 
have  so  able  a  representative  in  a  field  where  he  could 
not  regret  being  unable  to  shine. 

Although  Mr.  Madison  had  approved  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  doing  away  with  the  "court" 
splendor  of  his  Federal  predecessors,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, followed  in  his  footsteps  in  this  matter,  this  never 
could  have  been  quite  to  the  fancy  of  Mrs.  Madison. 
Although  void  of  any  other  than  plain  republican  sen- 
timents, as  far  as  she  had  any  sentiments  or  principles 
at  all,  yet  she  was  fond  of  society,  circumstance,  ex- 
citement, and  conquest.  And  under  her  direction  most 
of  the  pre-Jeffersonian  gayety,  fashion,  folly,  dress,  and 
pomp  was  revived  at  the  Capital.  The  republican  sim- 
plicity which  Mr.  Jefferson  hoped  to  see  perpetuated, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  passed  away  in  Mr.  Madison's 
Administration. 

Mrs.  Madison  was  not  an  ardent  advocate  of  war 
with  England.  Although  she  had  some  traits  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  her  husband's,  and  was  attached  to 
bustle  and  excitement,  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  war. 
Her  taste  for  dress  and  gay  and  peaceful  society  made 
any   thing    distasteful   to   her  which    interfered   with 
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these  at  the  Capital.  Then,  too,  she  had  to  bear,  with 
her  husband,  much  of  the  political  enmity  of  the  times. 
Many  of  her  friends,  and  those  who  had  courted  her 
smiles  and  favors,  made  her  feel  that  she  must  share 
the  responsibility  of  the  war  with  her  husband.  Yet 
these  unreliable  and  "  giddy  creatures  "  were  eager  to 
bestow  their  praises  even  on  her  everlasting  turban 
when  again  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  prosperity  fell 
upon  the  White  House  and  its  occupants.  But  nobody 
could  have  regretted  more  than  Mrs.  Madison  the  ne- 
cessity which  led  her  unwarlike  husband  to  declare 
war  against  Great  Britain.  She  quitted  the  White 
House  with  great  reluctance  on  the  approach  of  the 
British.  Even  after  being  forced  to  take  this  step, 
she  wandered  back  in  her  carriage  in  hope  of  meeting 
Mr.  Madison,  who  might  flee  that  way  from  Bladens- 
burg.  She  did  meet  him,  and  after  seeing  him  rowed 
over  the  Potomac  with  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  she  again 
joined  her  friends  in  Georgetown.  According  to  Mr. 
Madison's  request,  however,  she  soon  set  out  for  Vir- 
ginia, where  she  was  to  meet  him,  sixteen  miles  from 
Georgetown.  Her  carriage-driver  was  John  Graham, 
and  nine  mounted  volunteer  knights  accompanied  her. 
A  part  of  the  night  she  passed  only  three  miles  on  the 
way  at  a  farm-house,  but  long  before  day,  weary  and 
sleepless,  she  moved  on  toward  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, which  she  did  not  reach  till  late  in  the  following 
dark  and  stormy  day.  At  this  miserable  place,  in- 
sulted by  many  of  the  refugees  from  Washington,  she 
passed  the  night,  a  great  part  of  it  with  her  husband. 
But  at  dawn,  at  his  suggestion,  she  again  started  in 
search  of  safety.  This  had  been  the  most  gloomy 
night  ever  passed  in  the   lives  of  these  two  distin- 
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guished  persons.  Still  after  the  darkness  greater 
would  be  the» light.  In  time  of  need,  friends  of  the 
sunny  day  dropped  from  their  sides.  It  was  a  sad 
lesson  to  be  learned.  There  was  no  compensating 
feature  in  the  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Madison  was  one  of  the  first  to  return  to  be- 
hold the  desolated  city;  and  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Cutts,  her  sister,  she  awaited  the  coming  of  her 
husband. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1814,  the  Presiden- 
tial family  resided  for  a  time  in  a  house  on  a  corner 
of  19th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  also  for 
a  time  in  the  Tayloe  residence,  called  the  Octagon 
House,  on  18th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  and  in 
this  house  the  President  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Here  and  in  a  house  on  an  opposite  corner  Mrs.  Mad- 
ison lived  until  the  White  House  was  repaired.  From 
the  end  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  her  husband's  term 
of  office  were  found  her  most  brilliant  and  happy  days 
in  this  historic  residence.  The  sad  events  through 
which  she  had  passed  did  not  long  keep  down  her  nat- 
urally elastic  disposition. 

As  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  and  the  country 
went  up,  she  again  found  herself  surrounded  by  hosts 
of  new  and  old  friends  and  admirers  ready  to  second 
her  inclination  to  restore  the  fashions  and  follies  of  the 
Capital.  And  it  is  said  that  the  receptions  and  levees 
given  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  last  year  of  his  Admin- 
istration far  surpassed  those  of  Washington  and  the 
Elder  Adams  in  brilliancy. 

Mrs.  Madison  was  now  in  the  height  of  her  glory. 
She  reduced  to  practice  in  the  most  open  and  sincere 
manner  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  moment 
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of  his  greatest  success :  "  We  are  all  federalists,  we 
are  all  republicans."  She  was  a  gay  dresser,  and  not 
only  had  a  charming  face,  but  also  a  neck,  shoulders, 
and  arms  of  model  perfection;  nor  did  she  object  to 
displaying  her  personal  charms  in  the  prescribed  fash- 
ionable modes  of  the  day.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  her 
fascinating  traits  were  at  all  discounted  or  prejudiced  by 
her  disgusting  and  unrefined  practice  of  snuff-taking. 

In  the  main,  however,  Mrs.  Madison  had  good  qual- 
ities and  habits.  She  found  out  that  a  high  turban 
was  especially  becoming  to  her,  and  this  she  always 
wore,  although  nobody  else  wore  one.  It  was  said 
that  her  rosy  cheeks  were  oftener  the  work  of  paint 
and  art  than  of  nature,  but  this  is  questionable,  Mar- 
tha Jefferson  took  occasion,  in  a  sly  way,  to  test  the 
case,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Madison 
really  did  not  paint  at  all.  No  one  should  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  this  gay,  good-natured,  and  pleasant 
woman  was  destitute  of  dignity  of  character.  In  her 
"drawing-rooms"  and  on  other  public  occasions  she 
was  held  to  be  decidedly  "  queenly,"  few  of  the  stately 
women  of  the  time  attracting  so  much  admiration  in 
this  respect  even.  But  so  much  attached  to  the  "fuss 
and  feathers"  of  the  world  did  she  become,  that  the 
Quakers  excommunicated  her  long  before  old  age. 

With  difficulty  did  she  relinquish  her  popular  reign 
and  retire  with  her  husband  to  the  farm  in  Orange 
County,  in  the  spring  of  1817. 

But  there,  as  in  other  positions,  she  soon  adapted 
herself  to  her  new  situation,  with  the  cheerful  temper 
favored  by  the  character  of  her  husband  and  the  gen- 
erous arrangements  he  was  able  to  make  for  her  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  wherever  she  was.     In  a  part 
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of  the  old  Madison  homestead  lived  Mr.  Madison's  aged 
mother,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  she  was 
greatly  attached  to  her  daughter-in-law,  and  that  Mrs. 
Madison  also  returned  the  affection,  and  gave  to  her 
the  most  tender  care,  charmingly  smoothing  the  daily 
wrinkling  folds  in  the  mysterious  warp  of  life.  In 
this  retirement  she  showed  the  same  traits  which  had 
made  her  the  most  popular  "Lady  of  the  White 
House." 

While  her  husband  was  surrounded  with  books, 
friends,  the  care  of  his  farm,  and  other  interests,  she 
seemed  no  less  happy  in  her  new  place  by  his  side,  in 
a  way  to  render  his  grateful  retirement  delightful  to 
him,  and  further  establish  the  good  opinion  the  world 
already  had  for  herself.  Had  there  been  any  disposi- 
tion in  her  to  regret  or  pine  over  the  retirement  at 
Montpellier,  this  would  have  been  greatly  relieved  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  soon  found  them- 
selves. Besides  the  somewhat  unrepublican  whim  of 
making  a  kind  of  shrine  out  of  the  retired  President, 
which  called  a  great  number  of  friends  and  other  vis- 
itors to  her  country  home,  Mr.  Madison  was  forced  to 
fight  his  political  and  public  record  over,  and  while 
this  made  a  laborious  correspondence  necessary,  it  also 
brought  to  his  house  many  seekers  after  history  and 
politics.  This  condition  of  affairs  restored  to  some 
degree  of  activity  the  social  qualities  in  which  Mrs. 
Madison  delighted,  and  which  those  who  shared  her 
hospitality  were  pleased  to  see  her  exercise. 

According  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Madison  all  his  writ- 
ings were  left  to  Mrs.  Madison.  The  winter  after  his 
death  she  attempted  to  sell  a  part  of  the  manuscripts, 
but  the  publishers  to  whom  she  presented  the  subject 
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did  not  attach  the  value  to  them  that  she  did,  and  this 
led  her  to  a  course  which  proved  her  wisdom  in  matters 
of  more  substantial  character  than  drawing-room  di- 
plomacy. She  wrote  to  President  Jackson  and  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  should  become  the  owner 
of  the  writings  she  had  for  sale. 

Before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of 
1836,  President  Jackson  received  a  long  letter  from 
Mrs.  Madison,  dated  November  15,  1836,  in  which  she 
stated,  that  her  husband  had  charged  legacies .  against 
his  "  Report  of  the  Debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ,"  that  there  was  then  no  reason  why  this  part 
of  his  writings  should  not  be  published;  that  she  had 
not  been  successful  in  getting  publishers  to  take  hold 
of  the  work  on  conditions  with  which  she  could  com- 
ply; and  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Government 
purchasing  the  work  or  becoming  responsible  for  its 
publication.  The  President  immediately  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  Congress,  and  recommended  favorable  action 
in  the  case. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1837,  the  Library  Com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  buying  the  manuscript  to 
which  Mrs.  Madison  referred  in  her  letter,  and  recom- 
mended the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  it, 
giving  to  her  the  right  to  publish  the  work  in  foreign 
countries.  The  resolution  was  not  finally  acted  upon 
directly,  but  an  appropriation  of  the  amount  recom- 
mended was  attached  to  the  general  appropriation  bill 
on  the  3d  of  March,  for  the  purchase  of  the  "  Madison 
Papers,"  consisting  of  Mr.  Madison's  report  of  the 
debates  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  a  report  by  Mr.  Madison 
of  the  debates  in  the  Continental  or  Confederate  Con- 
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gress  in  1782,  1783,  and  1787;  and  selections  from 
Mr.  Madison's  early  letters,  together  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's report  of  the  debates  on  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  work  as  printed  and  bound  in  three 
volumes,  by  act  of  Congress,  July  9,  1838,  contains  a 
number  of  other  valuable  items. 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  1848,  Congress  passed  an 
act  appropriating  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  pur- 
chase of  Mrs.  Madison  the  remainder  of  her  husband's 
manuscripts,  and  because  her  worthless  son  was  spend- 
ing all  her  fortune,  James  Buchanan,  John  Y.  Mason, 
and  Richard  Smith  were  appointed  as  trustees  to  hold 
twenty  thousand  of  the  money  for  her. 

Congress  did  not  make  provision  for  the  publication 
of  this  last  installment  of  Mr.  Madison's  writings  until 
the  18th  of  August,  1856.  This  was  published  in  four 
volumes  and  consisted  of  the  greater  part  of  his  letters, 
and  many  other  valuable  papers. 

In  1837,  Mrs.  Madison  returned  to  Washington  and 
went  to  reside  in  a  house  built  by  Mr.  Madison  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  H  Street  and  Madison  Place,  and 
there  she  remained  until  her  death,  which  occurred 
July  12,  1849.  During  these  twelve  years  of  resi- 
dence at  the  Capital  she  lost  none  of  her  hold  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  her 
than  the  kindness  in  every  way  displayed  towards 
herself.  On  two  days  in  the  year,  New  Year's  and 
the  4th  of  July,  she  held  "receptions,"  and  her  house 
on  those  occasions  competed  with  the  President's,  as 
a  source  of  popular  attraction.  She  never  abandoned 
her  turban,  her  fondness  for  dress,  and  society  of  the 
young  and  the  old. 
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Mr.  Madison's  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
worth  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
inherited  a  considerable  property,  and  had  no  extrava- 
gant habits.  He  died  out  of  debt.  It  is  frequently 
found-  stated  that  Mrs.  Madison  died  poor,  but  while 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  her  want  as  far  it  existed  was 
in  no  way  owing  to  her  husband.  Besides  her  son, 
Payne  Todd,  whom  she  and  Mr.  Madison  raised,  she 
also  adopted  a  niece,  Anna  (or  Dolly)  Payne.  She 
and  her  husband  were  not  successful  in  Payne's  edu- 
cation, and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  dissipated  and  riot- 
ous character,  who  gave  Mr.  Madison  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  after  his  death,  controlled  his  mother, 
squandered  her  fortune,  did  much  towards  destroying 
the  peace  of  her  last  days,  and  finally  died  at  Wash- 
ington only  regretted  by  the  dissipated  wretches  who 
were  benefited  by  his  preying  upon  his  mother.  Mr. 
Madison  had  endured  his  evil  conduct,  had  paid  his 
debts,  made  him  superintendent  of  his  farm,  and  in 
other  ways  tried  to  reform  him.  He  had  even  allowed 
him  to  act  as  one  of  his  secretaries  while  President, 
by  the  side  of  the  excellent  Edward  Coles,  one  of  his 
other  relatives.  Payne's  character  was  well  known  in 
Congress,  and  when  Mrs.  Madison  came  to  offer  the 
last  lot  of  her  husband's  papers,  that  body  declined 
the  appropriation  unless  she  would  consent  to  have  it 
put  in  a  condition  in  which  her  son  could  not  reach  it. 
The  sum  of  five  thousand  left  unprotected,  Todd  soon 
squandered.  Mrs.  Madison  made  a  will  in  which  she 
gave  one-half  of  all  she  was  then  worth  (only  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars)  and  her  household  goods  to 
her  son,  and  the  other  half  to  Anna  Payne.  But  at 
the  last  hour  Todd  prevailed  upon  her  to  give  all  she 
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had  to  him.  The  will  was  contested  by  friends  who 
well  knew  Payne's  evil  influence  over  his  mother,  and 
half  of  the  estate  was  decreed  to  Anna  according  to 
Mrs.  Madison's  original  desire.  Anna  married  and  not 
long  subsequently  died. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  Madison's  letter  on  the  tak- 
ing down  of  the  portrait  of  Washington  and  preserv- 
ing it  during  the  invasion  of  1814  : 

"  Washington,  February  11,  1848. 

"Dear  Sik, — I  did  not  receive  your  favor  containing  the 
newspapers,  and  therefore  is  my  impatience  to  assure  you  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  defense  in  the  little  nar- 
rative of  the  picture  rescue. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  what  was  said  at  the  time.  The 
impression  that  Mr.  Carroll  (Daniel  J.  Carroll)  saved  Stuart's  por- 
trait of  Washington  is  erroneous.  The  paper  which  was  to  accom- 
pany your  letter  has  not  reached  me,  but  I  have  heard  that  his 
family  believed  he  rescued  it.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Carroll 
had  left  me  to  join  Mr.  Madison,  when  I  directed  my  servants  in 
what  manner  to  remove  it  from  the  wall,  remaining  with  them 
until  it  was  done.  I  saw  Mr.  Barker  and  yourself  (the  two  gen- 
tlemen alluded  to)  passing,  and  accepted  your  offer  to  aid  me,  in 
any  way,  by  inviting  you  to  help  me  preserve  this  portrait,  which 
you  kindly  carried  between  you  to  the  humble  but  safe  roof  which 
sheltered  it  awhile.  I  acted  thus  because  of  my  respect  for  Gen- 
eral Washington,  not  that  I  felt  a  desire  to  gain  laurels;  but, 
should  there  be  a  merit  in  remaining  an  hour  in  danger  of  life  and 
liberty,  to  save  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  the  merit  in  this  case 
belongs  to  me. 

"Accept  my  respect  and  best  wishes. 

"  D.  P.  Madison. 

"To  E.  G.  L.  De  Peystek,  Westport,  Conn." 

Towards  the  end  of  her  life  Mrs.  Madison  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  baptized ;  but  she  was 
never  a  pious  woman,  and  like  her  husband,  the  relig- 
ious side  of  her  character  was  little  exposed  to  public 
knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   FABLE   OF   JONATHAN   AND   MARY  BULL— THE   COAL- 
BLACK  ARM  OF  HUMAN  SLAVERY— THE  HUS- 
BAND AND  WIFE  BOTH  ORIGINALLY 
BEAR  THE  TAINT. 

THE  following  story  or  fable,  found  among  Mr. 
Madison's  papers,  was  written  in  1821,  after  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  relating  to  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  in  it  may  be  found  his 
pleasing  view  of  the  case  in  a  dress,  which  he  was  un- 
used to  give  to  his  thoughts.  Yet  for  all  that  one  of 
the  most  readable  productions  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Madison  is  the  fable  of 

Jonathan  Bull,  and  Mary  BuivL. 

"Jonathan  Bull  and  Mary  Bull,  who  were  descendants  of  old 
John  Bull,  the  head  of  the  family,  had  inherited  contiguous  es- 
tates in  large  tracts  of  land.  As  they  grew  up  and  became  well 
acquainted,  a  partiality  was  mutually  felt,  and  advances  on  sev- 
eral occasions  made  towards  a  matrimonial  connection.  This  was 
particularly  recommended  by  the  advantage  of  putting  their  two 
estates  under  a  common  superintendence.  Old  Bull,  however,  as 
guardian  of  both,  and  having  long  been  allowed  certain  valuable 
privileges  within  the  estates,  with  which  he  was  not  long  content, 
had  always  found  the  means  of  breaking  off  the  match,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his  secret  designs  of  getting  the 
whole  property  into  his  own  hands. 

"  At  a  moment  favorable,  as  he  thought,  for  the  attempt,  he 
brought  suit  against  both,  but  with  a  view  of  carrying  it  on  in  a 
way  that  would  make  the  process  bear  on  the  parties  in  such  dif- 
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ferent  modes,  times,  and  degrees  as  might  create  a  jealousy  and 
discord  between  them.  Jonathan  and  Mary  had  too  much  sagac- 
ity to  be  duped.  They  understood  well  Old  Bull's  character  and 
situation.  They  knew  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  all  subtleties 
of  the  law ;  that  he  was  of  a  stubborn  and  persevering  temper ; 
and  that  he  had,  moreover,  a  very  long  purse.  They  were  sensi- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  more  he  endeavored  to  divide  their  inter- 
ests and  their  defense  of  the  suit,  the  more,  they  ought  to  make  a 
common  cause,  and  proceed  in  a  concert  of  measures.  As  this 
could  best  be  done  by  giving  effect  for  the  feelings  long  enter- 
tained for  each  other,  an  intermarriage  was  determined  on  and 
solemnized,  with  a  deed  of  settlement,  as  usual  in  such  opulent 
matches,  duly  executed ;  and  no  event  certainly  of  the  sort  was 
ever  celebrated  by  a  greater  fervor  or  variety  of  rejoicings  among 
the  respective  tenants  of  the  parties. 

"  They  had  a  great  horror  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Old 
Bull,  and  regarded  the  marriage  of  their  proprietors,  under  whom 
they  held  their  freeholds,  as  the  surest  mode  of  warding  off  the 
danger.  They  were  not  disappointed.  United  purses  and  good 
advocates  compelled  Old  Bull,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to  withdraw 
the  suit,  and  relinquish  forever,  not  only  the  new  pretensions  he 
had  set  up,  but  the  old  privileges  he  had  been  allowed. 

' '  The  marriage  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  was  not  a  barren  one. 
On  the  contrary,  every  year  or  two  added  a  new  member  to  the 
family ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  practice  was  to  set  off  a  por- 
tion of  land  sufficient  for  a  good  farm,  to  put  under  the  authority 
of  the  child  on  its  attaining  the  age  of  manhood.  And  these 
lands  were  settled  very  rapidly  by  tenants  going,  as  the  case 
might  be,  from  the  estates,  sometimes  of  Jonathan,  sometimes  of 
Mary,  and  sometimes  partly  from  one  and  partly  from  the  other. 

"  It  happened  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  nonage  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  fruit  of  the  marriage  some  difficulties  were 
started  concerning  the  rules  and  conditions  of  declaring  the  young 
party  of  age,  and  of  giving  him,  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
the  management  of  his  patrimony.  Jonathan  became  possessed 
with  a  notion  that  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  that  would 
prevent  the  new  farm  from  being  settled  and  cultivated,  as  in  all 
the  latter  instances,  indiscriminately  by  persons  removing  from  his 
and  Mary's  estates,  and  confine  this  privilege  to  those  going  from 
his  own;  and  in  the  perverse  humor  which  had  seized  him,  he 
listened,   moreover,  to  suggestions  that  Mary  had  some   undue 
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advantage  from  the  selection  of  the  head  stewards,  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  made  much  oftener  out  of  her  tenants  than  his. 

"  Now,  the  prejudice  suddenly  taken  up  by  Jonathan  against 
the  equal  rights  of  Mary's  tenants  to  remove  with  their  property 
to  new  farms,  was  connected  with  a  peculiarity  in  Mary's  person 
not  as  yet  noticed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  circumstance 
is  not  the  less  true,  that  Mary,  when  a  child,  had  unfortunately 
received  from  a  certain  African  dye  a  stain  on  her  left  arm,  which 
had  made  it  perfectly  black,  and  withal  somewhat  weaker  than  the 
other  arm.  The  misfortune  arose  from  a  ship  from  Africa,  loaded 
with  the  article,  which  had  been  permitted  to  enter  a  river  run- 
ning through  her  estate,  and  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  noxious 
cargo.  The  fact  was  well  known  to  Jonathan  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  and  if  felt  as  an  objection,  it  was,  in  a  manner,  reduced 
to  nothing,  by  the  comely  form  and  pleasing  features  of  Mary,  in 
every  other  respect,  by  her  good  sense  and  amiable  manners,  and 
in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  large  and  valuable  estate  she  brought 
with  her. 

"  In  the  unlucky  fit,  however,  which  was  upon  him,  he  looked 
at  the  black  arm,  and  forgot  all  the  rest.  To  such  a  pitch  of 
feeling  was  he  wrought  up,  that  he  broke  out  into  the  grossest 
taunts  on  Mary  for  her  misfortune,  not  omitting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  remind  her  of  his  long  forbearance  to  exert  his  superior 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  head  steward.  He  had  now,  he 
said,  got  his  eyes  fully  open ;  he  saw  every  thing  in  a  new  light, 
and  was  resolved  to  act  accordingly.  As  to  the  head  steward,  he 
would  let  her  see  that  the  appointment  was  virtually  in  his  power, 
and  she  might  take  her  leave  of  all  chance  of  ever  having  another 
of  her  tenants  advanced  to  that  station ;  and  as  to  the  black  arm, 
she  should,  if  the  color  could  not  be  taken  out,  either  tear  off  the 
skin  from  the  flesh,  or  cut  off"  the  limb ;  for  it  was  his  fixed  deter- 
mination that  one  or  the  other  should  be  done,  or  he  would  sue 
out  a  divorce,  and  there  should  be  an  end  of  all  connection  be- 
tween their  estates. 

"  '  I  have,'  he  said,  '  examined  well  the  marriage  settlement, 
and  flaws  have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  that  never  occurred  before, 
by  which  I  shall  be  able  to  set  the  whole  aside.  "White  as  I  am  all 
over,  I  can  no  longer  consort  with  one  marked  with  such  a  deform- 
ity as  the  blot  on  your  person.' 

"Mary  was  so  stunned  with  the  language  she  heard,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  she  could  speak  at  all ;  and  as  the  surprise 
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abated,  she  was  almost  choked  with  anger  and  indignation  swell- 
ing in  her  bosom.  Generous  and  placable  as  her  temper  was, 
she  had  a  proud  sensibility  to  what  she  thought  an  unjust  and 
degrading  treatment,  which  did  not  permit  her  to  suppress  the  vi- 
olence of  her  first  emotions.  Her  language,  accordingly  for  a 
moment,  was  such  as  these  emotions  prompted.  But  her  good 
sense,  and  her  regard  for  Jonathan,  whose  qualities  as  a  good  hus- 
band she  had  long  experienced,  soon  gained  an  ascendency,  and 
changed  her  tone  to  that  of  sober  reasoning  and  affectionate  ex- 
postulation. 

"  '  Well,  my  dear  husband,  you  see  what  a  passion  you  have 
put  me  iDto.  But  it  is  now  over,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  express 
my  thoughts  with  the  calmness  and  good  feelings  which  become 
the  relation  of  wife  and  husband. 

"  '  As  to  the  case  of  providing  for  our  child  just  coming  of 
age,  I  shall  say  but  little.  We  both  have  such  a  tender  regard 
for  him,  and  such  a  desire  to  see  him  on  a  level  with  his  brethren 
as  to  the  chances  of  making  his  fortune  in  the  world,  that  I  am 
sure  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  will  in  some  way  or  other 
be  got  over.  But  I  can  not  pass  so  lightly  over  the  reproaches 
you  cast  on  the  color  of  my  left  arm,  and  on  the  more  frequent 
appointment  of  my  tenants  than  of  yours  to  the  head  stewardship 
of  our  joint  estates. 

"  'Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten,  my 
worthy  partner,  that  this  infirmity  was  fully  known  to  you  before 
our  marriage,  and  is  proved  to  be  so  by  the  deed  of  settlement 
itself.  At  that  time  you  made  it  no  objection  whatever  to  our 
union ;  and,  indeed,  how  could  you  urge  such  an  objection  when 
you  were  conscious  that  you  yourself  were  not  entirely  free  from  a 
like  stain  on  your  own  person?  The  fatal  African  dye,  as  you  well 
know,  had  found  its  way  into  your  abode,  as  well  as  mine ;  and 
at  the  time  of  our  marriage  you  had  spots  and  specks  scattered 
over  your  body  as  black  as  the  skin  on  my  arm.  And  although 
you  have,  by  certain  abrasions  and  other  applications,  taken  them 
in  some  measure  out,  there  are  visible  remains  which  ought  to  soften 
at  least  your  language  when  reflecting  on  my  situation.  You 
ought,  surely,  when  you  have  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  relieved 
yourself  from  the  mortifying  stain,  although  the  task  was  compara- 
tively so  easy,  to  have  some  forbearance  and  sympathy  with  me, 
who  have  a  task  so  much  more  difficult  to  perform. 

"  'Instead  of  that,  you  abuse  me  as  if  I  had  brought  the  mis- 
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fortune  on  myself,  and  could  remove  it  at  will ;  or  as  if  you  had 
pointed  out  a  ready  way  to  do  it,  and  I  had  slighted  your  advice. 
Yet,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  I  am  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  origin  of  the  sad  mishap; 
that  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  can  be  to  get  rid  of  it ;  that  you  are 
as  unable  as  I  am  to  find  out  a  safe  and  feasible  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and,  moreover,  that  I  have  done  every  thing  I  could,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  mitigate  an  evil  that  can  not  as  yet  be  removed. 

"  'When  you  talk  of  tearing  off  the  skin,  or  cutting  off  the 
unfortunate  limb,  must  I  remind  you,  of  what  you  can  not  be  ig- 
norant, that  the  most  skillful  surgeons  have  given  their  opinions 
that  if  so  cruel  an  operation  were  to  be  tried,  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  followed  by  a  mortification,  or  a  bleeding  to  death?  Let 
me  ask,  too,  whether,  should  neither  of  the  fatal  effects  ensue,  you 
would  like  me  better  in  my  mangled  or  mutilated  condition  than 
you  do  now?  And  when  you  threaten  a  divorce  and  an  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage  settlement,  may  I  not  ask  whether  your 
estate  would  not  suffer  as  much  as  mine  by  dissolving  the  partner- 
ship between  them  ?  I  am  far  from  denying  that  I  feel  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pledge  of  your  arm,  your  stronger  arm,  if  you 
please,  for  the  protection  of  me  and  mine;  and  that  my  interests, 
in  general,  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  better  for  your 
aid  and  counsel  in  the  management  of  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  be  equally  sensible  that  the  aid  of  my  purse  will 
have  its  value,  in  case  Old  Bull,  or  any  other  such  litigious  fellow, 
should  put  us  to  the  expense  of  another  tedious  lawsuit. 

"  'And  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  loss  and  gain,  you 
will  not  be  offended  if  I  take  notice  of  a  report  that  you  sometimes 
insinuate  that  my  estate,  according  to  the  rates  of  assessment,  does 
not  pay  its  due  share  into  the  common  purse.  I  think,  my  dear 
Jonathan,  that  if  you  ever  entertained  this  opinion,  you  must 
have  been  led  into  it  by  a  very  wrong  view  of  the  subject.  As 
to  the  direct  income  from  rents,  there  can  be  no  deficiency  on  my 
part  there ;  the  rule  of  apportionment  being  clear,  and  founded  on 
a  calculation  by  numbers.  And  as  to  what  is  raised  from  the  ar- 
ticles bought  and  used  by  my  tenants,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
my  tenants  buy  or  use  less  than  yours,  considering  that  they  carry 
a  greater  amount  of  crops  to  market,  the  whole  of  which,  it  is 
well  known,  they  lay  out  in  articles  from  the  use  of  which  the 
bailiff  regularly  collects  the  sum  due. 

"  '  It  would  seem,  then,  that  my  tenants,  selling  more,  buy 
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more ;  buying  more,  use  more ;  and  using  more,  pay  more. 
Meaning,  however,  not  to  put  you  in  the  wrong,  but  myself  in 
the  right,  I  do  not  push  the  argument  to  that  length ;  because  I 
readily  agree  that  in  paying  for  articles  bought  and  used,  you 
have,  beyond  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  on  which  I  depend,  ways  and 
means  which  I  have  not.  You  draw,  chiefly,  the  interest  we 
jointly  pay  for  the  funds  we  were  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  fees 
and  costs  to  which  the  suit  of  Old  Bull  put  us.  Your  tenants 
also  turn  their  hands  so  ingeniously  to  a  variety  of  handicraft  and 
other  mechanical  productions,  that  they  make  not  a  little  money 
from  that  source. 

"  'Besides  all  this,  you  gain  much  by  the  fish  you  catch  and 
carry  to  market ;  by  the  use  of  your  teams  and  boats,  in  trans- 
porting and  trading  on  the  crops  of  my  tenants ;  and,  indeed,  in 
doing  that  sort  of  business  for  strangers  also.  This  is  a  fair  state- 
ment on  your  side  of  the  account,  with  the  drawback,  however, 
that  as  your  tenants  are  supplied  with  a  greater  proportion  of  ar- 
ticles, made  by  themselves,  than  is  the  case  with  mine,  the  use  of 
which  articles  does  not  contribute  to  the  common  purse,  they 
avoid,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  payments  collected  from  my 
tenants.  If  I  were  to  look  still  further  into  this  matter,  and  refer 
you  to  every  advantage  you  draw  from  the  union  of  our  persons 
and  property,  I  might  remark  that  the  profits  you  make  from  your 
teams  and  boats,  and  which  enable  you  to  pay  your  quota,  are  in 
great  part  drawn  from  the  preference  they  have  in  conveying  and 
disposing  of  the  products  of  my  soil,  a  business  that  might  fall 
into  other  hands  in  the  event  of  our  separation.  I  mention  this, 
as  I  have  already  said,  not  by  way  of  complaint,  for  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  your  gain  is  not  altogether  my  loss  in  this,  more  than 
in  many  other  instances ;  and  that  what  profits  you  immediately, 
may  profit  me  also  in  the  long  run. 

"  'But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  calculations  and  comparisons 
of  interest,  which  you  ought  to  weigh,  as  well  as  myself,  as  reasons 
against  the  measure  to  which  you  threaten  a  resort.  For  when  I 
consult  my  own  heart,  and  call  to  mind  all  the  endearing  proofs 
you  have  given  of  yours  being  in  sympathy  with  it,  I  must  needs 
nope  that  there  are  other  ties  than  mere  interest  to  prevent  us 
from  ever  suffering  a  transient  resentment  on  either  side,  with  or 
without  cause,  to  bring  on  both  all  the  consequences  of  a  divorce, 
consequences,  too,  which  would  be  a  sad  inheritance,  indeed,  for 
our  numerous  and  beloved  offspring. 
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"  '  As  to  the  other  point  relative  to  the  head  stewards,  I  must 
own,  my  worthy  husband,  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  for 
any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  your  part,  or  blame  on  mine. 
It  is  true  as  you  say,  that  they  have  oftener  been  taken  from 
among  my  tenants  than  yours;  but,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  reverse  might  as  well  have  happened.  If  the  individuals  ap- 
pointed had  made  their  way  to  the  important  trust  by  corrupt  or 
fallacious  means ;  if  they  had  been  preferred  merely  because  they 
dwelt  on  my  estate,  or  had  succeded  by  any  interposition  of  mine 
contrary  to  your,  inclination ;  or,  finally,  if  they  had  administered 
the  trust  unfaithfully,  sacrificing  your  interests  to  mine,  or  the 
interests  of  both  to  selfish  or  to  unworthy  purposes;  in  any  of 
these  cases  you  would  have  ground  for  your  complaints.  But  I 
know,  Jonathan,  that  you  are  too  just  and  too  candid  not  to  admit 
that  no  such  ground  exists. 

' ' '  The  head  stewards  in  question  could  not  have  been  ap- 
pointed without  your  own  participation,  as  well  as  mine.  They 
were  recommended  to  our  joint  choice  by  the  reputed  fairness  of 
their  characters ;  by  their  tried  fidelity  and  competency  in  previ- 
ous trusts ;  and  by  their  exemption  from  all  charges  of  impure  and 
grasping  designs.  And  so  far  were  they  from  being  partial  to 
my  interest  at  the  expense  of  yours,  that  they  were  rather  consid- 
ered by  my  tenants  as  leaning  to  a  management  more  favorable 
to  yours  than  to  mine.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the  boun- 
ties, direct  or  indirect,  to  your  teams  and  boats,  to  the  hands  em- 
ployed in  your  fisheries,  and  the  looms  and  other  machineries, 
which,  without  such  encouragements,  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  threatened  rivalships  of  interfering  neighbors.  I  say,  only, 
that  these  ideas  were  in  the  heads  of  some  of  my  tenants.  For 
myself,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  them,  but  as  a  defense  against 
what  I  must  regard  as  so  unfounded  a  charge,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 

"  'But  laying  aside  all  these  considerations,  I  repeat,  my  dear 
Jonathan,  that  the  appointment  of  the  head  steward  lies  as  much, 
if  not  more,  with  you  than  with  me.  Let  the  choice  fall  where 
it  may,  you  will  find  me  faithfully  abiding  by  it,  whether  it  be 
thought  the  best  possible  one  or  not;  and  sincerely  wishing  that 
he  may  equally  improve  better  opportunities  of  serving  us  both 
than  was  the  lot  of  any  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.' 

"Jonathan,  who  had  a  good  heart,  as  well  as  a  sound  head 
and  steady  temper,  was  touched  with  this  tender  and  considerate 
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language  of  Mary,  and  the  bickering  which  had  sprung  up  ended, 
as  the  quarrels  of  lovers  always,  and  of  married  folks  sometimes 
do,  in  an  increased  affection  and  confidence  between  the  parties." 

In  this  interesting  and  delightful  picture  of  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  of  American  affairs 
there  is  presented  the  fact,  as  commonly  supposed,  of 
the  woman  having  the  last  word,  as  well  as  exhibiting 
her  great  tongue  qualities  for  presenting  both  sides 
of  the  case.  Mary's  character  for  amiability  is  hardly 
sustained  in  her  first  outburst  and  in  her  not  resorting 
to  tears,  the  usual  all-powerful  reserved  force  of  her 
sex.  Fortunate  was  it  for  him  who  put  such  faithful 
inclinations  and  true  and  brave  words  into  the  mouth 
of  Mary,  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  her  forgetting  her 
fervid  and  good  promise,  and  not  "faithfully  abiding 
by  it,  whether  it  be  thought  the  best  possible  one 
or  not." 
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strengthening  the  Congress,  57 — 
completely  changes  his  positiou, 
58  —  opposes  adequate  powers, 
66 — opposes  the  Constitution,  118, 
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123, 124— his  character,  124, 125— 
performs  the  first  Gerrymander- 
ing feat  known  in  America,  132, 
135,  136. 

Henry,  John— looks  after  the  Fed- 
eralists, dupes  Mr.  Madison,  262, 
263. 

House  of  Burgesses — resists  British 
taxation,  appoints  a  convention, 
26 — prepares  for  the  conflict,  27 — 
ends  its  connection  with  royal 
governors,  30. 

Hull,  General  William— appointed 
to  command  a  preparatory  expe- 
dition to  the  North-west,  291, 
292 — his  army,  his  movements, 
his  conduct,  his  failure,  and 
downfall,  292,  293,  294,  295,  296, 
297,  298. 

1 

Independence,  Declaration  op — 
Mr.  Jefferson's  chief  perform- 
ance. 5. 

Ingersoll,  Jared — nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  273 — his  electo- 
ral votes,  317. 

Izard,  General  George  —  in  com- 
mand at  the  North,  378,  385— 
in  winter-quarters,  388. 


Jackson,  General — his  successful 
warfare  against  the  Indians,  356, 
357— at  Mobile,  410— whips  the 
British  at  New  Orleans,  423. 

Jackson,  F.  J. — British  minister, 
231 — his  conduct,  his  recall,  232. 

Jay,  John — Favors  closing  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 42,  73,  74 — his  part  in 
"The  Federalist,"  115,  140,  141, 
142. 

Jefferson,  Thomas — his  chief  deed 
in  his  own- estimation,  5 — his  op- 
position to  religion  in  politics, 
17 — character  of  his  democracy, 
18 — elected  governor  of  Virginia, 
35 — his  work  in  revising  the  laws 
of  the  State,  36 — his  belief  that 


the  Congress  had  the  right  of  co- 
ercing States,  46,  47— his  super- 
ficial reasonings  and  observations, 
72 — his  favorable  view  of  Mr. 
Adams's  "  Defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitutions,"  87— his  views 
of  the  side  of  the  Almighty  in  a 
contest  of  slavery,  107— his  the- 
ory about  the  rights  of  posterity, 
171— travels  to  the  North,  ISO- 
accuses  Washington  of  "Anglo- 
many,"  188— instigates  Madison 
to  write  "  Helvidius,"  his  part  in 
the  bad  business,  190,  191,  192— 
his  Kentucky  Eesolutions,  197, 
201 — becomes  President,  203 — his 
difficulties  with  his  old  friends, 
204— court  etiquette,  205,  206— 
attends  Mr.  Madison's  Inaugura- 
tion, 214 — his  gunboats,  280. 

Jessup,  General  T.  S. — in  Canada, 
380,  382,  383  — looks  after  the 
Hartford  Convention,  431  —  his 
conduct,  432. 

Jones,  William — becomes  Secretary 

of  the  Navy,  321 — resigns,  475 — 

his  character  and  services,  456, 

486. 

K 

Kentucky  —  wants  to  become  a 
State  in  the  Confederacy,  71— 
Jefferson's  Resolutions,  197,  199. 

Key,  Francis  Scott  —  writes  the 
"Star-spangled  Banner,"  398— 
his  history,  399,  400. 

King,  Bufus  —  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  212,  213,  214. 


La  Fayette,  General — presses  the 
British  in  Virginia,  44 — visits  this 
country,  59. 

Langdon,  John — his  votes  for  Vice- 
President,  213— nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  271  —  declines, 
272. 

Lee,  Dr.  Arthur — aids  in  the  treaty 
with  France,  50. 
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Lee,  Eichard  Henry — wants  Wash- 
ington to  be  a  dictator,  43 — advo- 
cates adequate  powers  to  the 
Congress,  58 — changes  his  posi- 
tion, 66 — opposes  the  Constitu- 
tion, 115 — opposes  amendments 
to  it,  157. 

Literature — its  divisions,  144 — its 
character,  145,  146 — examples  of 
impurity  of,  147,  148 — examples 
of  purity  of,  148,  149. 

Logan,  The  Mingo — his  celebrated 
speech,  21. 

M 

Macdonough,  T. — on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  408 — whips  the  British,  409. 

Macomb,  General  A. — Supersedes 
General  Hampton,  378 — on  Lake 
Champlain,  noble  conduct,  407, 
408,  409. 

Madison,  John — head  of  the  Amer- 
ican family,  24. 

Madison,  John — father  of  Ambrose, 
24. 

Madison,  Ambrose — grandfather  of 
James,  15,  23,  24. 

Madison,  James,  Sen. — his  charac- 
ter, 15 — his  birth,  23 — his  chil- 
dren, 23, 24 — lieutenant  of  militia, 
18 — head  of  county  committee, 
27— his  death,  24. 

Madison,  The  Rev.  James — presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, first  bishop  of  Virginia,  15. 

Madison,  George  —  his  character, 
public  services,  elected  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  14. 

Madison,  President — why  called 
"  Father  of  the  Constitution,"  5— 
biographies  of,  6— his  standing 
with  his  countrymen,  7 — charac- 
ter of  his  age,  14 — his  family,  14, 
15,  16,  17— his  birth,  15,  24— his 
education,  16,  17 — early  occupa- 
tions, 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22— 
character  of  his  letters,  22 — his 
conduct  and  standing  at  Prince- 
ton, 22 — his  speech  of  Logan,  the 


Mingo,  21 — his  studies  and  pro- 
fession, 25 — his  first  public  serv- 
ice, 27  — in  the  convention  at 
Williamsburg,  30,  32 — his  views 
as  to  the  slow  development  of 
sentiments  of  independence,  31, 
32 — declares  in  favor  of  religious 
freedom,  32 — first  meets  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, 34 — Jefferson's  opinion  of 
him,  34 — defeated  for  the  Legis- 
lature, its  causes,  35 — a  member 
of  the  Council,  35 — his  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  35, 
36 — elected  to  the  Congress,  37 — 
takes  his  seat,  38 — his  tame  let 
ters,  39 — in  the  Congress  when 
the  tardy  States  ratified  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  40  —  his 
work  in  the  Congress,  41 — his 
course  as  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  41,  42 — opposes 
the  scheme  for  a  dictator  in  Vir- 
ginia, 45 — favors  coercive  powers 
for  the  Congress,  45 — his  stand- 
ing in  the  Congress,  makes  a  re- 
port of  the  debates,  49 — favors 
the  honor  of  the  Confederation, 
50 — writes  the  appeal  totheStates 
on  the  revenues,  51 — bis  associa- 
tion with  and  regard  for  Hamil- 
ton, 51 — his  views  as  to  a  seat  for 
the  Confederate  Capital,  53  — 
standing  in  the  Congress,  54 — on 
slave  labor,  54 — his  vievs  of  the 
Treaty  with  England,  55  —  his 
election  to  the  Legislature,  56 — 
his  work  in  that  body,  56,  57, 

58,  59,  60,  61,  62— starts  on  a 
tour  to  New  England,  incidents, 

59,  60 — his  work  in  establishing 
equal  religious  privileges  in  Vir- 
ginia, 61,  62 — favors  public  State 
works,  62 — character  of  his  cor- 
respondence, 63  —  gets  LL.  D. 
from  William  and  Mary,  an  easy 
process  with  American  colleges, 
64 — favors  giving  proper  powers 
to  the  Congress,  65,  66— he  visits 
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the  North,  object,  67— in  the 
State  Legislature,  67,  68 — he  pro- 
poses a  convention  for  devising 
commercial  harmony,  the  origin 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
68,  69 — in  the  Legislature,  op- 
poses the  formation  of  a  State 
out  of  Kentucky,  71 — his  occupa- 
tions in  retirement,  72 — chosen  to 
represent  Virginia  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  76 — elected 
to  the  Congress,  opposes  conces- 
sions to  Spain,  80 — the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  is  not  the  in- 
terest of  the  majority,  81 — his 
plan  of  a  national  government, 
82,  83,  84  —  his  speculations  on 
government,  85 — his  view  of  Mr. 
Adams's  book  on  the  American 
constitutions,  86 — his  plan  before 
the  Constitutional  Convention, 
89,  90 — he  said  that  slavery  was 
the  great  divider  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 102,  103— his  fatal  "  line  of 
discrimination,"  103 — his  report 
of  the  proceedings,  view  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  109 — 
view  of  its  work,  110,  111 — his 
view  of  P.  Henry,  119,  123— his 
defense  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  Virginia  Convention,  125, 
126 — takes  his  seat  again  in  the 
Congress,  127 — elected  to  Con- 
gress, 132,  133,  136— his  part  in 
"The  Federalist,"  116,  140,  141, 
142,  143 — ends  his  service  in  the 
old  Continental  Congress,  enters 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
150 — his  education  and  difficul- 
ties of  speech,  152,  153 — becomes 
a  leader  in  Congress,  154 — aids  in 
establishing  the  Government  as 
a  Federalist,  155,  156— his  view 
of  taxation  to  break  the  slave- 
trade,  156 — introduces  the  Con- 
stitutional amendments,  157 — fa- 
vors locating  the  Capital  on  the 
Potomac,  158— fears  of  too  little 


strength  in  the  Government,159— 
his  unflnancial  proposition,  164 — 
favors  noticing  the  slavery  peti- 
tions, 170— opposes  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's whim  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  legislate  for  posterity, 
171,  172,  173 — opposes  a  bank, 
174— changes  his  coat,  178,  179— 
his  motives,  179,  180— travels  to 
the  North,  meets  Freneau,  re- 
elected to  Congress,  180— the  part 
he  took  in  Freneau's  paper,  181 — 
privately  gives  his  views  to  Wash- 
ington, 182— opposes  heads  of  de- 
partments reporting  in  person  to 
Congress,  183 — end  of  his  career 
in  Congress,  his  marriage,  184 — 
his  services,  his  party  change, 
character  of  his  letters,  184,  185, 
186  —  not  yet  thought  of  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine,"  188  —  op- 
poses the  neutrality  policy  of 
Washington,  189— writes  "Hel- 
vidius,"  the  hard  task,  its  failure, 
one  of  his  evil  performances,  190, 
191, 192 — his  relations  with  Wash- 
ington, 193 — writes  a  farewell  ad- 
dress for  Washington,  194 — his 
character  and  work,  194  —  at 
Montpellier  in  retirement,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  195 — 
.his  public  services,  196 — his  part 
in  the  Resolutions  of  1798-99, 
197,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202— his 
services  as  Secretary  of  State,  206, 
207,  208— his  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency, 209,  210,  211,  212,  213, 
214 — he  takes  the  oath  of  office, 
his  Inaugural  Address,  214 — his 
Cabinet,  steps  into  the  tracks  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  218— his  inherit- 
ance of  difficulties  with  England, 
the  "  non-intercourse  act,"  219 — 
difficulties  thicken,  opposition  of 
the  Federalists,  220,  221,  222— his 
first  message,  224 — his  first  an- 
nual message,  227  — his  policy, 
232,  234, 235,  236,  237— his  second 
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annual  message,  239 — takes  pos- 
session of  Florida,  247 — troubles 
in  his  Cabinet,  251,  252 — his  com- 
plaints of  the  "district;"  of  New 
England,  250,  251— his  third  an- 
nual message,  253 — no  friend  to 
France,  259 — his  uncertain  war 
sentiments,  260,  261 — his  falling 
a  dupe  to  John  Henry,  263,  264, 
265  —  recommends  an  embargo, 
266 — he  gives  in  to  the  war  party, 
269  —  his  renomination  for  the 
Presidency,  269,  270,  271,  272— 
his  course  leading  to  this  result, 
273 — proposes  an  armistice  on 
condition,  274 — his  fitness  for  the 
emergency  doubted  in  his  own 
party,  280 — want  of  unanimity  in 
his  Cabinet,  281,  282— loses  his 
timidity  and  becomes  a  broad 
constructionist,  favors  the  "Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws,"  286 — his 
grand  plan,  288,  290,  291— par- 
dons Hull,  298 — his  fourth  an- 
nual message,  305 — his  second 
election,  his  second  Inaugural, 
316,  317 — his  views  of  the  war, 
320 — his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
war  appearing  one  of  party,  321 — 
his  message  at  the  special  session 
of  1813,  322 — appoints  commis- 
sioners of  peace,  328 — he  declines 
to  confer  with  the  Senate,  329 — 
holds  to  all  the  rights  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  Execu- 
tive, 330 — his  view  of  the  navy 
at  the  outset,  332,  333 — wiser 
course,  334  —  his  fifth  annual 
message,  358  —  recommends  an 
embargo,  proposals  for  peace, 
366  —  sends  commissioners  to 
Europe,  367 — his  fears  and  ex- 
citement, deserts  the  Capital,  392, 
393  —  wanderings  in  Virginia, 
395  —  returns  to  Washington, 
396 — his  sixth  annual  message, 
412 — his  apology  for  and  defense 
of  his  Cabinet  and  appointments, 


453,  454,  455 — his  seventh  annual 
message,  477 — his  views  on  in- 
ternal improvements,  485  —  his 
eighth  annual  message,  490  — 
ends  his  Administration,  498 — 
at  Montpellier,  his  occupations, 
499,  500,  502,  503,  504— views  on 
slavery,  506,  507,  508— his  broad 
sentiments  on  education,  509  — 
did  not  admire  General  Jackson, 
510 — his  retrospections,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  511 — 
on  nullification,  515,  516,  517, 
518 — advice  to  his  country,  519 — 
his  interest  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  elected  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention,  520, 
521  —  his  aristocracy,  522  —  his 
death,  523,  524— his  religion,  526, 
527,  528  — his  loves,  marriage, 
530,  531 — his  fable  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  Bull,  a  view  of  the 
struggle  for  Independence,  the 
union  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, 544. 

Madison,  Mrs.  D.  P. — her  marriage, 
184— flees  into  Virginia,  395— her 
nativity,  her  education,  charac- 
ter, 531,  532,  533,  534— her  con- 
duct in  the  White  House,  535, 
536,  537,  538  — at  Montpellier, 
539 — her  course  as  to  her  hus- 
band's literary  remains,  540, 
541 — her  return  to  Washington, 
541 — her  course  with  her  son, 
542 — her  death,  541 — her  letter 
on  the  part  she  took  in  saving 
Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington, 
543. 

Madison,  President — letters  of  to 
his  father,  17 — to  Wm.  Bradford, 
18,  19,  20— to  Jared  Sparks,  31— 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  45,  66,  70,  liO, 
111,  122,  129,  143,  151,  190,  191, 
192,  197,  198,  203,  246,  264,  289— 
to  E.  Randolph,  54,  133,  181— to 
James  Monroe,  65,  69,  75,  81— to 
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General  Washington,  81, 120, 128, 
150— to  E.  Pendleton,  87,  110, 
120,  151,  159, 160— to  Turberville, 
130  — to  Mazzei,  134  — to  Mr. 
Pinkney,  238,  248  —  to  Judge 
Toulmin,  246 — to  General  Dear- 
born, 288— to  Mr.  Barlow,  289— 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  321 — t,o 
Henry  Lee,  453— to  W.  C.  Rives, 
515— to  Martin  Van  Buren,  516— 
to  Mr.  Everett,  to  N.  P.  Trist, 
517— to  La  Fayette,  521— to  the 
Rev.  F.  Beasley,  526. 

Marshall,  John — supports  the  Con- 
stitution, 123  —  administers  the 
oath  of  office  to  President  Madi- 
son, 214. 

Mason,  George — writes  the  Vir- 
ginia declaration  of  right,  32 — 
member  of  the  committee  of  re- 
vision, 36 — his  views  of  an  irre- 
sponsible democracy,  98. 

Mazzei,  Philip — a  discovery  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  135. 

Meade,  The  Rev.  William — his  rec- 
ord of  the  Madisons,  23,  24 — on 
Mr.  Madison's  religion,  527. 

Meigs,  R.  J. — appointed  Postmas- 
ter-General, 281. 

Monroe,  James — opposes  adequate 
powers  to  the  Congress,  66 — can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  212 — 
receives  three  electoral  votes  for 
Vice-President,  213,  214  —  be- 
comes Secretary  of  State,  252 — 
candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
270— at  Bladensburg,  393— takes 
charge  of  the  War  Office,  397— 
plan  for  the  campaign,  420 — his 
receipt  from  John  Henry,  432 — 
for  the  Presidency,  475— elected 
President,  489. 

Monroe  Doctrine — originates  with 
Washington  and  the  Federalists, 
188,  189. 

Montpellier— name  of  the  Madison 
estate,  15 — its  location  and  beau- 
ty, 196 — description  of,  525. 

36- 


Morris,  Robert— intrigues  for  the 
Capital,  160  —  co-operates  with 
Hamilton,  166. 

N 

New  England— opposes  the  "  non- 
intercourse  "  act,  249 — her  patri- 
otism suspected  and  looked  after, 
263— her  course,  283,  284,  285, 
286— favored  by  Britain,  343— 
still  opposes  the  Administration, 
353 — pleased  in  one  act  of  the 
Administration,  369  —  extrava- 
gance of  speech,  419 — opposition 
to  the  enlistment  bill,  423— her 
conduct,  428,  430,  431— grounds 
of  her  disaffection,  445,  446,  447, 
449. 

New  Hampshire  Grants — became 
Vermont,  the  first  new  State,  52. 

Nullification — its  authority  in  the 
Resolutions  of  1798,  201. 


Parker,  Sir  Peter — on  the  Ches- 
apeake, mortally  wounded,  397. 

Paterson,  William— his  Clintonian 
plan  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 93,  95. 

Pendleton,  Edmund  —  member  of 
the  committee  to  revise  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  36. 

Perry,  O.  H.— at  Fort  George,  338— 
his  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  350,  351. 

Patriotism — its  character, who  have, 
137,  138,  139— its  beginning  and 
growth  in  America,  137. 

Pike,  Zebulon  —  enters  Canada, 
302— killed  at  Kingston,  336,  337. 

Pinckney,  Charles — plan  before  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  93, 94. 

Pinckney,  C.  C. — his  view  of  what 
the  Constitution  did  for  slavery, 
108  —  candidate  for  President, 
212— his  electoral  votes,  213,  214. 

Pinkney,  William  —  Minister  to 
England,  238 — appointed  Attor- 
ney-General, 252,  253— draws  up 
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the  act  declaring  war  with  Eng- 
land, 267— resigns,  474r— sent  to 
Eussia,  475. 

Porter,  General  —  at  the  North, 
385— wounded,  his  strange  ad- 
venture, 387. 

Presidential  Election  — Mr.  Madi- 
son's first  race,  213,  214— Mr. 
Madison's  second  race,  316,  31 7 — 
nominations  in  1816,  elections, 
489. 

Prevost,  Sir  George — proposes  an 
armistice,  276 — at  Plattsburgh, 
407— his  failure,  409. 

Princeton  College— in  1770,  16— 
gives  Mr.  Madison  his  first  les- 
sons in  patriotism,  31. 

Puritans — their  character,  29. 

Q 

Quincy,  Josiah — his  extravagant 
opposition  to  the  war  and  Ad- 
ministration, 342,  343. 


Randolph,  Edmund — a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention, 
76 — in  the  Convention,  88 — his 
Virginia  plan,  90,  93,  94— his 
opinion  of  turbulent  democracy, 
98 — favors  the  Constitution,  123. 

Randolph,  John — bitter  opposition 
to  the  War  of  1812,  268— suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Jefferson's  son-in- 
law  in  Congress,  342. 

Republic,  The— born,  96,  124,  127, 
128 — itsvastness,138 — it  gives  sole 
origin  to  patriotism,  138,  139 — its 
people  and  England,  276  —  its 
people  divided .  on  the  War  of 
1812,  282. 

Resolutions  of  1798 — the  Kentucky, 
197— the  Virginia,  199,  200,  201, 
202. 

Richmond — its  revolutionary  con- 
vention, 27,  30 — ratification  con- 
vention, 122 — holds  Presidential 
caucuses,  212. 


Rives,  W.  C. — his  biography  of  Mr. 
Madison,  6,  15 — his  opinion  of 
reckless  democracies,  80. 

Rodney,  Csesar  A. — appointed  At- 
torney-General, 218. 

Ross,  General — in  the  Chesapeake, 
389  — at  Bladensburg,  393— in 
Washington,  394— his  death,  397. 

Russia — proposes  to  mediate,  328. 

Rush,  Richard — becomes  Attorney- 
General,  474. 


Scott,  Winfield — at  Queenstown, 
is  captured,  300,  301— on  Wilkin- 
son's grand  expedition,  348 — at 
Fort  George,  337 — at  Chippewa, 
Lundy's  Lane,  381,  382,  383,  384. 

Shay's  Rebellion,  its  causes,  78 — its 
end,  results,  79,  80. 

Slavery — in  the  Constitution,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  105,  108— opinions 
on  it,  104,  105,  107,  108— tax  pro- 
posed on  slaves,  155,  156 — next 
trade  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  slavery  wins,  158 — its  con- 
quest in  the  location  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  167 — the  Quakers 
introduce  the  question  in  Con- 
gress, 168  —  no  defense,  169  — 
"  shamefully  indecent "  discus- 
sions on,  170 — ''Let  us  alone," 
169. 

Smith,  Robert  —  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  218. 

Smyth,  General  Alexander — at  the 
North,  fights  a  duel,  is  hissed 
out  of  the  army,  301,  302. 

Spain — despoils  America,  245 — her 
Florida  affairs,  246 — declines  to 
give  up  Florida,  247. 

Stamp  Act — the  so-called  British 
wrong,  25. 

Star-spangled  Banner — the  flag  and 
the  poet,  399— history  of,  399, 400. 

States — that  took  no  part  in  the  first 
Presidential  election,  127,  128 — 
ratify  the  Constitution,  157 — hav- 
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ing  large  war  debts,  163 — that 
opposed  the  war  of  1812,  283. 
Sumner,  Senator — his  impure  lan- 
guage, 148. 

T 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke — his  history 
of  Francis  S.  Key  and  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner,  400,  401,  402. 

Tecumseh  —  before  Fort  Meigs, 
unites  the  Indians,  355. 

Tompkins,  D.  D. — his  claims  on  the 
Presidency,  his  good  services, 
475 — nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  elected,  489. 


Van  Eensselaer,  General — at 
Queenstown,  loses  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  militia,  299,  300, 
301. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  Solomon — 
wounded  at  Queenstown,  300. 

Virginia — holds  a  convention,  and 
pledges  herself  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  England,  26 — 
committees  organize  her  militia, 
27 — cuts  loose  from  British  kings, 
30 — instructs  her  delegates  in  the 
Congress  to  favor  independence 
of  England,  30 — her  declaration 
of  rights,  32— her  State  Church, 
32,  33 — her  State  Constitution, 
33— an  apology  for  her  unseemly 
course,  37 — grants  territory  to  the 
Confederacy,  40,  52— her  course 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 41,  42 — a  dictator  favored 
for  her,  43— overran  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 44 — unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  Congress,  57— breaks  up  her 
State  Church,  61,  62— appoints 
commissioners  to  Annapolis,  69 — 
accepts  the  result  of  the  Annapolis 
Convention,  appoints  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention, 
76 — opposes  worthless  paper  cur- 
rency, her  code  of  laws,  77— her 
delegates  at  Philadelphia,  88,  89, 


90— Virginia  Plan,  90,  91,  92— 
ratifies  the  Constitution,  126 — 
great  contest,  132,  135,  136— her 
first  United  States  Senators,  133 — 
opposes  the  assumption  of  the 
war  debts,  164 — "  Virginia  Reso- 
lutions," 199,  202. 
Voters— Mason's  view  of,  98— who 
they  were  at  the  outset  in  some 
States,  100. 

W 

War  of  1812— declared,  267— called 
Second  War  for  Independence, 
276  —  assault  on  the  American 
vessel  President,  the  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, 279 — supporters  of,  oppo- 
nents of,  283,  284  —  causes  of 
opposition,  284 — surrender  of  De- 
troit, 297 — British  and  Americans 
at  Queenstown,  299,  300,  301— at 
sea,  302,  303,  304— its  opponents, 
their  grounds  of  opposition,  313, 
314,  315— the  navy  in,  332,  333, 
334  —  capture  of  Kingston  and 
death  of  Pike,  337 — capture  of 
Fort  George,  337 — small  events 
at  the  North,  338,  339,  340— 
Perry's  Victory,  350  — battle  of 
the  Thames,  351 — contemptible 
warfare,  351,  352 — Indian  war  at 
the  South,  355,  356,  357— naval 
exploits,  370,  371,  372— wonderful 
cruise  of  the  Essex,  372,  373,  374, 
375,  376,  377— plan  of  1814,  377, 
378— Failure  at  Mackinaw,  379— 
Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  381, 
382,  383,  384— the  American  he- 
roes, 382,  383,  384— Macdonough's 
victory,  408,  409— the  navy  and 
its  heroes,  410,  411 — still  goes  on 
at  sea,  424,  425,  426— conduct  of, 
446,  447,  448,  449,  450,  451,  452— 
its  benefits,  450,  451,  452. 
Washington,  General — why  named 
"  Father  of  his  Country,"  5— re- 
jects Carleton's  peace  preten- 
sions, 47 — favors  public  improve- 
ments, his  work  in  that  direction, 
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62 — his  opinion  of  public  virtue, 
presence  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  88 — not  clear  as  to  a 
bank,  175 — his  neutrality  procla- 
mation, the  "  Monroe  Doctrine," 
189 — invites  Madison  to  write  a 
farewell  address,  193,  194. 

Webster,  Daniel  —  his  Latin  vul- 
garities, 148 — stands  with  New 
England  against  the  War  of  1812, 
368. 

Wilkinson,  General  James  —  suc- 
ceeds Dearborn,  his  services  and 
character,  340,  341 — takes  com- 
mand of  the  army,  344 — opposed 
by  Hampton,  345 — his  grand  ex- 
pedition, 346,  347,  348— its  failure, 
349— rethed,  378. 

Williamsburg  —  revolutionary  con- 
vention, 26 — convention  in  in 
1776,  30. 

William  and  Mary  College — confers 
a  degree  upon  Mr.  Madison,  64. 


Williams,  Edwin — his  testimony  on 
the  election  in  1812,  269,  270. 

Winchester,  General  James — he  is 
whipped  and  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  British  at  the  Raisin, 
354. 

Winder,  General  William  —  cap- 
tured in  Canada,  338 — in  com- 
mand at  Washington,  390  —  at 
Bladensburg,  393. 

Witherspoon,  Dr.  John — president 
of  Princeton  College,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
16 — high  opinion  of  Madison  as 
a  boy,  22. 

World,  New  York — its  article  on 
Montpellier,  525. 


Yeo,  Sir  James — British  naval  com- 
mander on  the  Lakes,  339 — at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  379 — quiet  at 
Kingston,  386. 


